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DuRnra the nine years that have elapeed since I last wrote on this 
snbjecty^ very considerable progress has been made in the elucidation 
of many of the problems that still perplex the student of the History 
of Indian Architecture. The publication of the five volumes of 
General Cunningham's 'Archaeological Reports' has thrown new 
light on many obscure points, but generally from an archaeological 
rather than from an architectural point of view ; and Mr. Burgess's 
researches among the western caves and the structural temples of 
the Bombay presidency have added greatly not only to our stores 
of information, but to the precision of our knowledge regarding 
them. 

For the purpose of such a work as this, however, photography 
has probably done more than anything that has been written. There 
. are now very few buildings in India — of any importance at least — 
> which have not been photographed with more or less completeness ; 
and for purposes of comparison such collections of photographs as are 
now available are simply invaluable. For detecting similarities, or 
^ distinguishing differences between specimens situated at distances 
from one another, photographs are almost equal to actual personal 
inspection, and, when sufficiently numerous, afford a picture of 
Indian art of the utmost importance to anyone attempting to de- 
scribe it. 

These new aids, added to our previous stock of knowledge, are 
probably sufficient to justify us in treating the architecture of India 
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vi PREFACE. 

Proper in the quasi-exhaustive manner in which it is attempted, in 
the first 600 pages of this work. Its description might, of course, 
be easily extended even beyond these limits, but without plans and 
more accurate architectural details than we at present possess, any 
such additions would practically contribute very little that was 
valuable to the information the work akeady contains. 

The case is different when we turn to Further India. Instead of 
only 150 pages and 50 illustrations, both these figures ought at least 
to be doubled to bring that branch of the subject up to the same 
stage of completeness as that describing the architecture of India 
Proper. For this, however, the materials do not at present exist. 
Of Japan we know almost nothing except from photographs, without 
plans, dimensions, or dates ; and, except as regards Pekin and the 
Treaty Ports, we know almost as little of China. We know a great 
deal about one or two buildings in Cambodia and Java, but our 
information regarding all the rest is so fragmentary and incomplete, 
that it is hardly available for the purposes of a general history, ana 
the same may be said of Burmah and Siam. Ten years hence this 
deficiency may be supplied, and it may then be possible to bring the 
whole into harmony. At present a slight sketch indicating the 
relative position of each, and their relation to the styles of India 
Proper, is all that can well be accomplished. 

Although appearing as the third volume of the second edition of 
the ' General History of Architecture,' the present may be considered 
as an independent and original work. In the last edition the Indian 
chapters extended only to about 300 pages, with 200 illustrations,^ 
and though most of the woodcuts reappear in the present volume, 
more than half the original text has been cancelled, and consequently 
at least 600 pages of the present work are original matter, and 200 
illustrations — and these by far the most important — have been added. 
These, with the new chronological and topographical details, present 
the subject to the English reader in a more compact and complete 
form than has been attempted in any work on Indian architecture 
hitherto published. It does not, as I feel only too keenly, contain 
all the information that could be desired, but I am afraid it contains 
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nearly all that the materials at present available will admit of being 
ntilifled, in a general history of the style. 

When I published my first work on Indian architecture thirty years 
ago, I was reproached for making dogmatic assertions, and propounding 
theories which I did not even attempt to sustain. The defect was, I am 
afraid, inevitable. My conclusions were based upon the examination 
of the actual buildings throughout the three Presidencies of India 
and in China during ten years' residence in the East, and to have 
placed before the world the multitudinous details which were the 
ground of my generalisations, would have required an additional 
amount of description and engravings which was not warranted by 
the interest felt in the subject at that time. The numerous engravings 
in the present volume, the extended letterpress, and the references 
to works of later labourers in the wide domain of Indian architecture, 
will greatly diminish, but cannot entirely remove, the old objection. 
No man can direct his mind for forty years to the earnest investiga- 
tion of any department of knowledge, and not become acquainted 
with a host of particulars, and acquire a species of insight which 
neither time, nor space, nor perhaps the resources of language will 
permit him to reproduce in their fulness. I possess, to give a single 
instance, more than 3000 photographs of Indian buildings, with 
which constant use has made me as familiar as with any other object 
that is perpetually before my eyes, and to recapitulate all the infor- 
mation they convey to long-continued scrutiay, would be an endless, 
if net indeed an impossible undertaking. The necessities of the 
case demand that broad results should often be given when the 
evidence for the statements must be merely indicated or greatly 
abridged, and if the conclusions sometimes go beyond the appended 
proofs, I can only ask my readers to believe that the assertions are not 
speculative fancies, but deductions from facts. My endeavour from 
the first has been to present a distinct view of the general principles 
which have governed the historical development of Indian architecture, 
and my hope is that those who pursue the subject beyond the pages of 
the present work, will find that the principles I have enunciated will 
reduce to order the multifarious details, and that the details in 
turn will confirm the principles. Though the vast amount of fresh 
knowledge which has gone on accumulating since I commenced my 
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investigations has enabled me to correct, modify, and enlarge my 
views, yet the classification I adopted, and the historical sequences 
I pointed out thirty years since, have in their essential outlines been 
confirmed, and will continue, I trust, to stand good. Many sub- 
sidiary questions remain unsettled, but my impression is, that not a 
few of the discordant opinions that may be observed, arise prin- 
cipally from the different courses which inquirers have pursued 
in their investigations. Some men of great eminence and learning, 
more conversant with books than buildings, have naturally drawn 
their knowledge and inferences from written authorities, none of 
which are contemporaneous with the events they relate, and all 
of which have been avowedly altered and falsified in later times. My 
authorities, on the contrary, have been mainly the imperishable 
records in the rocks, or on sculptures and carvings, which necessarily 
represented at the time the faith and feelings of those who executed 
them, and which retain their original impress to this day. In such 
a country as India, the chisels of her sculptors are, so far as I can 
judge, immeasurably more to be trusted than the pens of her 
authors. These secondary points, however, may well await the 
solution which time and further study will doubtless supply. In 
the meanwhUe, I shall have realised a long-cherished dream if I 
have succeeded in popularising the subject by rendering its prin- 
ciples generally intelligible, and can thus give an impulse to its 
study, and assist in establishing Indian architecture on a stable 
basis, so that it may take its true position among the other great 
styles which have ennobled the arts of mankind. 

The publication of this work completes the history of the 
* Architecture in all Countries, from the earliest times to the present 
day/ and there it must at present rest. As originally projected, 
it was intended to have added another volume on ' Rude 
Stone Monuments,' which is still wanted to make the series quite 
complete ; but, as explained in the preface to my work bearing that 
title, the subject was not, when it was written, ripe for a historical 
treatment, and the materials collected were consequently used in an 
argumentative essay. Since that work was published, in 1872, no 
serious examination of its arguments has been undertaken by any 
competent authority, while every new fact that has come to light— 
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especially in India — has served to confirm me more and more in the 
correctness of the principles I then tried to estebllBh.' Unless, hov- 
ever, the loatter is taken up Berionsly, and re-«£amined b; those who, 
from their position, have the ear of the pahlic in these matteiB, no 
Euch progress will be made as wonid jnstifj the pnblication of a 
second work on the same subject. I consequently see no chance 
of my ever having an opportunity of taking up the subject ^ain, bo 
as to be able to describe its objects in a more consecutive or more 
exhaustive manner than was done in the work just alluded ta 
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Eniutgiisobichte, Berlin, 1876,' has Utel; very diffprent chaia of reaaomiig from 
wtopted my Tiemwitb legMd to the age I that I was led to adopt. 
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NOTE. 

One of the great difficultteB that meets every one attempting to write on Indian 
subjects at the present day is to know how to spell Indian proper names. The 
Gilcbristian mode of using double vowels, which was fashionable fifty years ago^ 
has now been entirely done away with, as contrary to the spirit of Indian ortho- 
gropby. though it certainly is the mode which enables the ordinary Englishman to 
pronounce Indian names with tite greatest readiness and certainty. On the other 
hand, an attempt is now being made to form out of the ordinary English alphabet 
a more extended one, by accents oyer the vowels, and dots under the consonants, 
and other devices, so that every lettr^r of the Devanagari or Arabic alphabets shall 
have an exact equivalent in this one. 

In attempting to print Sansciii or Persian books in Roman characters, such a 
system is indispensable, but if used for printing Indian names in English hooka, 
intended principally for the use of Englishmen, it seems to me to add not only im- 
mensely to the rrpulsiveness of the subject, but to lead to the most ludicrous 
mistakes. According to this alphabet for instance, d with dot under it represents 
a consonant we pronounce as r ; but as not one educated Englishman in 10,000 is 
a\^arc of this fact, he reads ^uch words as Kattiwad, Chitod, and Himadpanti as if 
spelt literally with a d, though tliey are pronounced Kattiwar, Cliittore, and Himar- 
panti, and are so written in all books hitherto published, and the two first are so 
spelt in till maps hitht-rto engraved. A hundred years henoe, when Sanscrit and 
Indian alphabetd are taught in all schools in England, it may be otherwise, but 
in the present state of knowledge on the subject some simpler plan seems more 
expedient. 

In the forowing pages I have consequently used the Jonesian system, as nearly 
as may be, as it was used by Prinsep, or the late Professor Wilson, but avo ding as 
far as possible all accents, except over vowels where they were necessary for the 
pronunciation. Ovi r such words as N&ga, Hfi,j&, or Hindi! — as in Tree and Serpent 
worship — I have omitted accents altogether as wholly unnecessary for the pro- 
nunciation. An accent, however, seems indispensable over the ft in Lit, to prevent it 
being read as Lath in English, as I have heard done, or over the i in such words 
as Hullabid, to prevent its being read as short bid in English. 

Names of known places I have in all instances tried to leave as they are usually 
spelt, and are found on maps I have, for instance, left Oudeypore, the capital of 
the Rajput state, spelt as Tod and others always spelt it, but, to prevent the two 
places being confounded, have taken the liberty of spelling the name of a small 
unknown village, where there is a temple, Udaipur — though I believe the names are 
the same. I have tried, in short, to accommodate my spoiling as nearly as possible 
to the present state of knowledge or ignorance of the English public, without much 
reference to scientific precision, as I feel sure that by this means the nomenclature 
may become much loss repulsive than it too generally must be to the ordinary 
English student of Indian history and art. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is in vain, perhaps, to expect that the Literature or the Arts of any 

other people can be so interesting to even the best educated Europeans 

as those of their own country. Until it is forced on their attention, 

few are aware how much education does to concentrate attention 

within a very narrow field of observation. We become familiar in 

the nursery with the names of the heroes of Greek and Roman 

history. In every school their history and their arts are taught, 

memorials of their greatness meet us at every turn through life, and 

their thonghts and aspirations become, as it were, part of ourselves. 

So, too, with the Middle Ages : their religion is our religion ; their 

architecture our architecture, and their history fades so insensibly 

into onr own, that we can draw no line of demarcation that would 

separate us from them. How different is the state of feeling, when 

from this familiar home we turn to such a country as India. Its 

geography is hardly taught in schools, and seldom mastered perfectly ; 

its history is a puzzle ; its literature a mythic dream ; its arts a quaint 

perplexity. But, above all, the names of its heroes and great men 

are so unfamiliar and so unpronounceable, that, except a few of those 

who go to India, scarcely any ever become so acquainted with them, 

that they call up any memories which are either pleasing or worth 

dwelling upon. 

Were it not for this, there is probably no country — out of Europe 
at least — that would so well repay attention as India. None, where 
all the problems of natural science or of art are presented to us in so 
distinct and so pleasing a form. Nowhere does nature show herself in 
such grand and such luxurious features, and nowhere does humanity 
exist in more varied and more pleasing conditions. Side by side 
with the intellectual Brahman caste, and the chivalrous Rajput, are 
found the wild Bhil and the naked Gond, not antagonistic and waning 
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one against the other, as elsewhere, but living now as they have done 
for thousands of years, each content with his own lot, and prepared to 
follow, without repining, in the footsteps of his forefathers. 

It cannot, of course, be for one moment contended that India ever 
reached the intellectual supremacy of Greece, or the moral greatness 
of Rome ; but, though on a lower step of the ladder, her arts are 
more original and more varied, and her forms of civilisation present 
an ever-changing variety, such as are nowhere else to be found. 
What, however, really renders India so interesting as an object of 
study is that it is now a living entity. Greece and Rome are dead and 
have passed away, and we are living so completely in the midst of 
modern Europe, that we cannot get outside to contemplate it as a 
whole. But India is a complete cosmos in itself ; bounded on the 
north by the Himalayas, on the south by the sea, on the east by 
impenetrable jungle, and only on the west having one door of com- 
munication, across the Indus, open to the other world. Across that 
stream, nation after nation have poured their myriads into her coveted 
domain, but no reflex waves ever mixed her people with those beyond 
her boundaries. 

In consequence of all this, every problem of anthropology or 
ethnography can be studied here more easily than anywhere else ; every 
art has its living representative, and often of the most pleasing form ; 
every science has its illustration, and many on a scale not easily 
matched elsewhere. But, notwithstanding aU this, in nine cases out 
of ten, India and Indian matters fail to interest, because they are to 
most people new and unfamiliar. The rudiments have not been 
mastered when young, and, when grown up, few men have the leisure 
or the inclination to set to work to learn the forms of a new world, 
demanding both care and study ; and till this is attained, it can hardly 
be hoped that the arts and the architecture of India will interest a 
European reader to the same extent as those styles treated of in the 
previous volumes of this work. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it may still be possible to present 
the subject of Indian architecture in such a form as to be interesting, 
even if not attractive. To do this, however, the narrative form must 
be followed as far as is compatible with such a subject. All technical 
and unfamiliar names must be avoided wherever it is possible to do so, 
and the whole accompanied with a sufficient number of illustrations to 
enable its forms to be mastered without difficulty. Even if this is 
attended to, no one volume can tell the whole of so varied and so 
complex a history. Without preliminary or subsequent study it can 
hardly be expected that so new and so vast a subject can be grasped ; 
but one volume may contain a complete outline of the whole, and enable 
any one who wishes for more information to know where to look for it, 
or how to appreciate it when found. 
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Whether succeBsful or not, it seems well worth wliile that an 
attempt should be made to interest the public in Indian architectnial 
art ; first, because the artist and arcliitect will certainly actjuire broader 
and more varied views of their art by its study than they can acquire 
from any other source. More than this, any one who masters the 
subject sufficiently to be able to understand their art in its l)est and 
hicj^hest forms, will rise from the study with a kindlier feeling towards 
the nations of India, and a higher — certainly a correcter — appreciation 
of their social status than could be obtained from their literature, or 
from anything that now exists in their anomalous social and pohtical 
position. 

Notwithstanding all this, many may be inclined to ask. Is it worth 
while to master all the geographical and historical details necessary to 
unravel so tangled a web as this, and then try to become so familiar 
with their ever-varying forms as not only to 1x3 able to discriminate 
between the different styles, but also to follow them through all their 
ceaseless changes ? 

My impression is that this question may fairly be answered in 
the affirmative. No one has a right to say that he understands the 
history of architecture who leaves out of his view the works of an 
immense portion of the human race, which has always shown itself 
so capable of artistic development. But, more than this, architecture 
in India is still a living art, practised on the principles which caused 
its wonderful development in Europe in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies ; and there, conse(|uently, and there alone, the student of archi- 
tecture has a chance of seeing the real principles of the art in action. 
In Europe, at the present day, architecture is practised in a manner 
so anomalous and abnormal that few, if any, have hitherto been able 
to shake off the influence of a false svstem, and to see that the art of 
ornamental building can be based on principles of common sense ; 
and that, when so practised, the result not only is, but must be, 
satisfactory. Those who have an opportunity of seeing what perfect 
buildings the ignorant uneducated natives of India are now producing, 
will easily understand how success may 1x3 achieved, while those 
who observe what failures the best educated and most talented archi- 
tects in Europe are constantly perpetrating, may, by a study of 
Indian models, easily see why this must inevitably be the result. 
It is only in India that the two systems can now be seen prac- 
tised side by side —the educated and intellec^tual European always 
failing because his principles are wrong, the feeble and unedu- 
cated native as inevitably succeeding because his principles are 
right. The Indian builders think only of what they are domg^ 
and how they can best produce the effe(^t they desire. In the 
European system it is considered more essential that a building, 
especially in its details, should be a correc^t copy of something else, 
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than good in itself or appropriate to its purpose ; hence the difference 
in the result. 

In one other respect India affords a singularly favourable field to the 
student of arcbitectu)*e. In no other country of the same extent are 
there so many distinct nationalities, each retaining its old faith and its 
old feeUngs, and impressing these on its art. There is consequently 
no country where the outlines of ethnology as applied to art can be 
so easily perceived, or their application to the elucidation of the various 
problems so pre-eminently important. The mode in which the art 
has been practised in Europe for the last three centuries has been 
very confusing. In India it is clear and intelligible. No one can look 
at the subject without seeing its importance, and no one can study 
the art as practised there without recognising what the principles of the 
science really are. 

In addition, however, to these scientific advantages, it will un- 
doubtedly be conceded by those who are familiar with the subject that 
for certain qualities the Indian buildings are unrivalled. They display 
an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of 
detail to be found nowhere else. They may contain nothing so sublime 
as the hall at Eamac, nothing so intellectual as the Parthenon, nor so 
constructively grand as a mediaeval cathedral ; but for certain other 
qualities — not perhaps of the highest kind, yet very important in 
architectural art — the Indian buildings stand alone. They consequently 
fill up a great gap in our knowledge of the subject, which without them 
would remain a void. 



HiSTOBT. 

One of the greatest diflSculties that exist — ^perhaps the greatest — 
in exciting an interest in Indian antiquities arises from the fact, that 
India has no history properly so called, before the Mahomedan invasion 
in the 13th century. Had India been a great united kingdom, like 
China, with a long line of dynasties and well-recorded dates attached to 
them, the task would have been comparatively easy ; but nothing of the 
sort exists or ever existed within her boundaries. On the contrary, 
so far as our knowledge extends, India has always been occupied by 
three or four different races of mankind, who have never amalgamated 
so as to become one people, and each of these races have been again 
subdivided into numerous tribes or small nationalities nearly, sometimes 
wholly, independent of each other — ^and, what is worse than all, not one 
of them ever kept a chronicle or preserved a series of dates commencing 
from any well-known era.^ 



' The foUowiug brief resum^ of the 
prinoipal events iu the ancient history 
of India has no pretensions to being a 



complete or exhaustive view of the sub- 
ject. It is intended only as snoh a 
popular sketch as shall enable the general 
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The abeence of any historical record is the more striking, because 
India poBsesses a written literature equal to, if not surpassing in variety 
and extent, that possessed by any other nation, before the invention, or 
at least before the adoption and use, of printing. The Yedas them- 
selves, with their Upanishads and Brahmanas, and the commentaries on 
them, form a literature in themselves of vast extent, and some parts of 
which are as old, possibly older, than any written works that are now 
known to exist ; and the Puranas, though comparatively modem, make 
up a body of doctrine mixed with mythology and tradition such as few 
nations can boast of. Besides this, however, are two great epics, sur- 
passing in extent, if not in merit, those of any ancient nation, and a 
drama of great beauty, written at periods extending through a long 
aeries of years. In addition to those we have treatises on law, on 
grammar, on astronomy, on metaphysics and mathematics, on almost 
every branch of mental science — a literature extending in fact to some 
10,000 or 11,000 works, but in all this not one book that can be 
called historical. No man in India, so far as is known, ever thought 
of recording the events of his own life or of repeating the previous 
experience of others, and it was only at some time subsequent to the 
Christian Era that they ever thought of establishing eras from which 
to date deeds or events. 

All this is the more curious because in Ceylon we have, in the 
' llahawanso,' and other books of a like nature, a consecutive history 
of that island, with dates which may be depended upon within very 
narrow limits of error, for periods extending from b.c. 250 to the present 
time. At the other extremity of India, we have also in the Raja 
Tarangini of Kashmir, a work which Professor Wilson characterised 
as "the only Sanscrit composition yet discovered to which the title 
of History can with any propriety be applied."^ As we at present, 
however, possess it, it hardly helps us to any historical data earlier 
than the Christian Era, and even after that its dates for some centuries 
&re by no means fixed and certain. 

In India Proper, however, we have no such guides as even these, 
but for written history are almost wholly dependent on the Puranas. 
They do furnish us with one list of kings' names, with the length 
of their reigns, so apparently truthful that they may, within narrow 
limits, be depended upon. They are only, however, of one range 

reader to grasp the main features of the an Appen.diz especially devoted to thoir 
Btory to BQoh an extent as may enable discussion. Unfortunately no book exists 
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of the work, where they are more appro- 
priate, and the data on which the principal 
disputed dates are fixed will be found in 



be nearly, if not wholly, unintelligible. 
^ * Asiatic Researches,' vol. zv. p. i 
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of dynasties — probably, however, the paramount one — and extend only 
from the accession of Chandragupta — the Sandrooottus of the Greeks — 
B.C. 825, to the decline of the Andra dynasty, about a.d. 400 or 408. 
It seems probable we may find sufficient confirmation of these lists 
as far back as the Anjana era, b.c. 691, so as to include the period 
marked by the life and labours of Sakya Muni — tlie present Buddha 
— in our chronology, with tolerable certainty. All the chronology 
before that period is purposely and avowedly falsified by the intro- 
duction of the system of Yugs, in order to carry back the origin 
of the Brahmanical system into the regions of the most fabulous 
antiquity. From the 5th century onwards, when the Puranas began 
to be put into their present form, in consequence of the revival of the 
Brahmanical religion, instead of recording contemporary events, they 
purposely confused them so as to maintain their prophetic character, 
and prevent the detection of the falsehood of their claim to an antiquity 
equal to that of the Vedas. For Indian history after the 5th century 
we are consequently left mainly to inscriptions on monuments or on 
copper-plates, to coins, and to the works of foreigners for the necessary 
information with which the natives of the country itself have neglected 
to supply us. These probably will be found eventually to be at 
least sufficient for the piu'poses of chronology. Already such progress 
has been made in the decipherment of inscriptions and the arrange- 
ment of coins, that all the dynasties may be arranged consecutively, 
and even the date of the reigns of almost all the kings in the 
north of India have been already approximately ascertained. In 
the south of India so much has not been done, but. this is more 
because there have been fewer labourers in the field than from want 
of materials. There are literally thousands of inscriptions in the south 
which have not been copied, and of the few that have been collected 
only a very small number have been translated ; but they are such 
as to give us hope that, when the requisite amount of labour is 
bestowed upon them, we shall be able to fix the chronology of the 
kings of the south with a degree of certainty sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes.^ 

It is a far more difficult task to ascertain whether we shall ever 
recover the History of India before the time of the advent of Buddha, 
or before the Anjana epoch, B.C. 691. Here w^e certainly ^^11 find no 
coins or inscrij)tions to guide us, and no buildings to illustrate the 
arts, or to mark the position of cities, while all ethnographic traces 
have become so blurred, if not obliterated, that they serve us- little -as 
guides through the lab}Tinth. Yet on the other hand there is so large 

* Almost the only porfon who has of and the *Ma«lras Jounml* throw immenae 
late done anything in this direction is | light on the subjwt, but to complete the 
Sir Walter Elliot. His pa|>era in the task we want many workers instead of 
' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ' , only one. 
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a mass of literotme — ^snch as it is — bearing on the subject, that we 
cannot but hope that, when a safficient amount of learning is brought 
to bear upon it, the leading features of the history of even that period 
may be recovered. In order, however, to render it available, it will 
not require industry so much as a Be\ere spirit of criticism to 
winnow the few grains of useful truth out of the mass of worthless 
chaff this literature contains. But it does not seem too much to expect 
even tbiB, from the severely critical spirit of the age. Meanwhile, 
the main facts of the case seem to be nearly as follows, in so far as 
it is necessary to state them, in order to make what follows in- 
telligible. 

Aryans. 

At some very remote period in the world's history — ^for reasonis 
stated in the Appendix I believe it to have been at about the epoch 
called by the Hindus the Kali Yug, or b.c. 8101 — ^the Aryans, a 
Sanscrit-speaking people, entered India across the Upper Indus, coming 
from Central Asia. For a long time they remained settled in the 
Punjab, or on the banks of the Sarasvati, then a more important stream 
than now, the main body, however, still remaining to the westward of 
the Indus. If, however, we may trust our chronology, we find them 
settled 2000 years before the Christian Era, in Ayodhya, and then in the 
plenitude of their power. It was about that time apparently that the 
event took place which formed the groundwork of the far more modem 
poem known as the 'Bamayana.' The pure Aryans, still uncontami- 
uated by admixture with the blood of the natives, then seem to have 
attained the height of their prosperity in India, and to have carried 
their victorious arms, it may be, as far south as Ceylon. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that they at that time formed any 
permanent settlements in the Deccan, but it was at all events opened 
to their nussionaries, and by slow degrees imbibed that amount of 
Brahmanism which eventually pervaded the whole of the south. 
Seven or eight hundred years after that time, or it may be about or 
before b.c. 1200, took place those events which form the theme of 
the more ancient epic known as the ' Mahabharata,* which opens 
up an entirely new view of Indian social life. If the heroes of 
that poem were Aryans at all, they were of a much less pure type 
than those who composed the songs of the Vedas, or are depicted in 
the verses of the * Ramayana.' Their polyandry, their drinking bouts, 
their gambling tastes, and love of fighting, mark them as a very 
different race from the peaceful shepherd immigrants of the earlier 
age, and point much more distinctly towards a Tartar, trans-Hima- 
layan origin, than to the cradle of the Aryan stock in Central Asia. 
As if to mark the difference of which they themselves felt the existence, 
they distinguished themselves, by name, as belonging to a Lunar race, 
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distinct from, and generally antagonistic to, the Solar race, which 
wag the prond distinction of the purer and earlier Aryan settlers in 
India. 

Five or six hundred years after this, or about b.c. 700, we again 
find a totally different state of affairs in India. The Aryans no longer 
exist as a separate nationality, and neither the Solar nor the Lunar 
race are the rulers of the earth. The Brahmans have become a priestly 
caste, and share the power with the Kshatriyas, a race of far less purity 
of descent. The Yaisyas, as merchants and husbandmen, have become 
a power, and even the Sudras are acknowledged as a part of the body 
politic ; and, though not mentioned in the Scriptures, the Nagas, or 
Snake people, had become a most influential part of the population. 
They are first mentioned in the * Mahabharata,* where they play a most 
important part in causing the death of Parikshit, which led to the 
great sacrifice for the destruction of the Nagas by Janemajaya, which 
practically closes the history of the time. Destroyed, however, they 
were not, as it was under a Naga dynasty that ascended the throne 
of Magadha, in 691, that Buddha was bom, B.C. 623, and the Nagas 
were the people whose conversion placed Buddhism on a secure basis 
in India, and led to its ultimate adoption by Asoka (b.c. 250) as the 
religion of the State.* 

Although Buddhism was first taught by a prince of the Solar 
race, and consequently of purely Aryan blood, and though its first 
disciples were Brahmans, it had as little afiinity with the religion of 
the Vedas as Christianity had with the Pentateuch, and its fate was 
the same. The one religion was taught by one of Jewish extraction 
to the Jews and for the Jews ; but it was ultimately rejected by 
them, and adopted by the Gentiles, who had no affinity of race or 
religion with the inhabitants of Judaea. Though meant originally, no 
doubt, for Aryans, the Buddhist religion was ultimately rejected by 
the Brahmans, who were consequently utterly eclipsed and superseded 
by it for nearly a thousand years ; and we hear little or nothing of 
thom and their religion till they reappeared at the court of the great 
'Vicramaditya (490-530), when their religion began to assume that 
strange shape which it now still retains in India. In its new form 
it is as unlike the pure religion of the Vedas as it is possible to conceive 
one religion being to another ; unlike that, also, of the older portions 
of the ^ Mahabharata ^ ; but a confused mess of local superstitions and 
imported myths, covering up and hiding the Vedantic and Buddhist 
doctrines, which may sometimes be detected as underlying it. What- 
ever it be, however, it cannot be the religion of an Aryan, or even 
of a purely TuraniaA people, because it was invented by and for as 



* All this haa been bo fully gone into l Worship/ pp. 63. et seqq^ that it will not 
by me in my work on * Tree and Serpent | be necessary to repeat it here. 
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mixed a population as probably were ever gathered together into one 
country — a people whoee feelings and superstitions it only too truly 
represents. 

Dravidians. 

Although, therefore, as was hinted above, there might be no great 
difficulty in recovering all the main incidents and leading features of 
the history of the Aryans, from their first entry into India till they 
were entirely absorbed into the mass of the population some time 
before the Christian Era, there could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that their history would fully represent the ancient history 
of the country. The Dravidians are a people who, in historical times, 
seem to have been probably as numerous as the pure Aryans, and at the 
present day form one-fifth of the whole population of India. As 
Turanians, which they seem certainly to be, they belong, it is true, to a 
lower intellectual status than the Aryans, but they have preserved their 
nationality pure and unmixed, and, such as they were at the dawn of 
history, so they seem to be now. 

Their settlement in India extends to such remote pre-historic 
times, that we cannot feel even sure that we should regard them as 
immigrants, or, at least, as either conquerors or colonists on a large 
scale, but rather as aboriginal in the sense in which that term is usually 
understood. Generally it is assumed that they entered India across the 
Lower Indus, leaving the cognate Brahui in Belochistan as a mark of 
the road by which they came, and, as the affinities of their language 
seem to be with the Ugrians and northern Turanian tongues, this view 
seems probable.^ But they have certainly left no trace of their migra- 
tions anywhere between the Indus and the Nerbudda, and all the facts 
of their history, so far as they are known, would seem to lead to an 
opposite conclusion. The hypothesis that would represent what we 
know of their history most correctly would place their original seat in 
the extreme south, somewhere probably not far from Madura or Tanjore, 
and thence spreading fan-like towards the north, till they met the 
Aryans on the Vindhya Mountains. The question, again, is not of 
much importance for our present purposes, as they do not seem to have 
reached that degree of civilisation at any period anterior to the Christian 
Era which would enable them to practise any of the arts of civilised 
life with success, so as to bring them within the scope of a work devoted 
to the history of art. 

It may be that at some future period, when we know more of the 
ancient arts of these Dravidians than we now do, and have become 
familiar with the remains of the Accadians or early Turanian in- 



■ Dr. Oaldwell, the author of the * DrayidiHn Grammar,* is the greatest and most 
tnist worthy advocate of this view. 
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habitants of Babylonia, we may detect affinities which may throw some 
light on this very obscure part of history. At present, however, the 
indications are much too hazy to be at all relied upon. Oeographically, 
however, one thing seems tolerably clear. If the Dravidians came into 
India in historical timos, it was not from Central Asia that they 
migrated, but from Babylonia, or some such southern region of the 
Asiatic continent. 



Dasyus. 

In addition to these two great distinct and opposite nationalities, 
there exists in India a third, which, in pre-Buddhist times, was as 
numerous, perhaps even more so, than either the Aryans or Dravidians, 
but of whose history we know even less than we do of the two others. 
Ethnologists have not yet been even able to agree on a name by 
which to call them. I have sug^^ested Dasyus/ a slave people, as 
that is the name by which the Aryans designated them when they 
found them there on their first entrance into India, and subjected them 
to their sway. Whoever they were, they seem to have been a people 
of a very inferior intellectual capacity to either the Aryans or Dra- 
vidians, and it is by no means clear that they could ever of them- 
selves have risen to such a status as either to form a great community 
capable of governing themselves, and consequently having a history,* 
or whether they must always have remained in the low and barbarous 
position in which we now find some of their branches. When the 
Aryans first entered India they seem to have found them occupying 
the whole valley of the Ganges — the whole country in fact between 
the Vindhya and the Himalayan Mountains.^ At present they are only 
found in anything like purity in the mountain ranges that bound 
that great plain. There they are known as Bhils, Coles, Sontals, 
Nagas, and other mountains tribes. But they certainly form the lowest 
underlying stratum of the population over the whole of the Gangetic 
plain.* So far as their affinities have been ascertained, they are with 



* * Tree and Serpent Worship,' pp. 244- 
247. 

' Iq Arrian there is a curious passage 
which seems certainly to refer to this 



occupied some part of southern India, and 
even Ceylon, before the arrival of the 
Dravidians. It seems difficult otherwise 
to account for the connection between 



people. " During the space/' he says, *' of I Behar and Ceylon in early ages, and the 
6042 yeard in which the 153 raonarchs I spread of Buddhism in that island leaping 
reigned, the Indians hud the lib. rty of I over the countries which had been Dra- 



being governed by tlieir own laws only 
twice, once for about 200 years, and after 
that for about 120 years." — * Indica,' c . 
ix. The Puranas, as may be supposed, 
do not help us to identify these two periods. 
' I ciinnot help fancying tliat they 



vidianitK'd. 

* I cannot help suspecting that the 
Gonds also belong to this northern race. 
It is true they speak a language closely 
allied to the Tamil ; but languai^e, though 
invaluable as a guide, is nearly useless as 
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the trans-Himalayan popnlation, and it either is that they entered 
India through the passes of that great moantain range, or it might 
be more correct to say that the Thibetans are a fragment of a great 
popnlation that occupied both the northern and southern slope of that 
great chain of hills at some very remote pre-historic time. 

Whoever they were, they were the people who, in remote times, 
were apparently the worshippers of Trees and Serpents ; but what 
interests us more in them, and makes the inquiry into their history 
more desirable, is that they were the people who first adopted Buddhism 
in India, and they, or their congeners, are the only people who, in 
Iiistoric times, as now, adhered, or still adhere to, that form of faith. 
No purely Aryan people ever were, or ever could be, Buddhist, nor, so 
far as I know, were any Dravidian community ever converted to that 
faith. But in Bengal, in Ceylou, in Thibet, Burmah, Siam, and 
China, wherever a Thibetan people exists, or a people allied to them, 
there Buddhism flourished and now prevails. But in India the 
Dravidians resisted it in the south, and a revival of Aryanism abolished 
it in the north. 

Architecturally, there is no difficulty in defining the limits of the 
Dasyu province : wherever a square tower-like temple exists with a 
parpendicular base, but a curvilinear outline above, such as that shown 
in the woodcut on the following page, there we may feel certain of the 
existence, past or present, of a people of Dasyu extraction, retaining 
their purity very nearly in the direct ratio to the number of these 
temples found in the district. Were it not consequently for the diffi- 
culty of introducing new names and obtaining acceptance to what is 
unfamiliar, the proper names for the style prevailing in northern 
India would be Dasyu style, instead of Indo-Aryan or Dasyu-Aryan 
which I have felt constrained to adopt. No one can accusie the pure 
Aryans of introducing this form in India, or of building templjs at 
all, or of worshipping images of Siva or Vishnu, with which these 
temples are filled, and they consequently have little title to confer 
their name on the style. The Aryans had, however, become so impure 
in blood before these temples were erected, and were so mixed up 
with the Dasyus, and had so influenced their religion and the arts, 
that it may be better to retain a name which sounds familiar, and does 
not too sharply prejudge the qu(»tion. Be this as it may, one thing 
seems tolerably clear, that the regions occupied by the Aryans in 
India were conterminous with those of the Dasyus, or, in other words, 



a test of affinity. The Romans imposed 
their language on all the diverse nation- 
alities of Italy, France, and Spain. We 
have imposed ours on the Cornish, and 
are fiist teaching the Irish, Welsh, and 
UighliDders of Scotland to abandon their 



tongue for ours, and the process is rapidly 
going on elsewhere. The manners and 
custom? of tiie Gonds are all similar to 
tho»i of the Coles or Khonds, though, 
it is true, they speak a Dravid'an tongue. 
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that tlie AiyaiiB conqnered the whole of the aboriginal or native 
trihes who occnpied the pkim of northern India, and niled over 
them to auch an extent as maleiiallj to influence their leligiou and 
their arte, and also very materially to modify even their language. 
So much Bo, indeed, that after some four or five thoosand years of 
domination we should not be surprised if we have some difficulty in 
recovering traces of the original population, and could probably not 
do so, if some fragments of the people had not sought refuge in the 
hills on the north and south of the great Gangetic plain, and there havt 
remained fosaiiiBed, or at least sofficiently permanent for purposes of 
investigation. 



SiSUSACA DyNASTV, B.C. C91 TO 325. 

Leaving these, which must, for the present at least, be consideTed 
as practically pre-historic times, we tread on surer ground when we 
approach the period when Buddha was bom, and devoted his life to 
rescue man from sin and suffering. There seems very little reason 
for doubting that he was born in the year C2.S, in the reign of Bim- 
basara, the fifth king of this djiiasty, atid died B.C. 543, at the age of 
eighty years, in the eighth year of Ajattasatn], tlie eighth king. New 
sources of information are opening out so rapidly regarding these 
times, that there seems little doubt «c shall before long be able 
to recover a perfectly authentic account of the political events 
of that period, and as perfect a picture of the manners and the 
customs of those days. It is too true, however, that those who wrote 
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the biography of Buddha in subsequent ages so overlaid the simple 
narrative of his life with fables and absurdities, that it id now difficult 
to separate the wheat from the chaff ; but we have sculptures extending 
back to within three centuries of his death, at which time we may 
fairly assume that a purer tradition and correcter version of the Scrip- 
tures must have prevailed. From what has recently occurred, we may 
hope to creep even further back than this, and eventually to find early 
illustrations which will enable us to exercise so sound a criticism on the 
books as to enable us to restore the life of Buddha to such an extent, 
as to place it among the authentic records of the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Immense prepress has been made during the last thirty or forty 
years in investigating the origin of Buddhism, and the propagation 
of its doctrines in India, and in communicating the knowledge so 
gained to the public in Europs. Much, however, remains to be done 
before the story is complete, and divested of all the absurdities which 
subsequent commentators have heaped upon it ; and more must yet be 
effected before the public can be rendered familiar with what is so 
essentially novel to them. Still, the leading events in the life of the 
founder of the religion are simple, and sufficiently well ascertained for 
all practical purposes.^ 

The founder of this religion was one of the last of a long line 
of kings, known as the Solar dynasties, who, from a period shortly 
snhse^inent to the advent of the Aryans into India, had held para- 
mount sway in Ayodhya — the modern Oude. About the 12th or 18th 
century b.c. they were superseded by another race of much less 
purely Aryan blood, known as the Lunar race, who transferred the 
seat of power to capitals situated in the northern parts of the Doab. 
In consequence of this, the lineal descendants of the Solar kings 
were reduced to a petty principality at the foot of the Himalayas, 
where Sakya Muni was born about 623 B.C. For twenty-nine years 
be enjoyed the pleasures, and followed the occupations, usual to the 
men of his rank and position ; but at that age, becoming painfully 
impressed by the misery incident to human existence, he determined 
to devote the rest of his life to an attempt to alleviiite it. For this 
pnrpose he forsook his parents and wife, abandoned friends and all 
the advantages of his position, and, for the following fifty-one years, 
devoted himself steadily to the tiisk he had set Ixifore himself. Years 
were spent in the meditation and mortification necessary to fit himself 



' The most pleading of the histories genris, and the * Romantic History of 
of Buddha, written wholly from a Euro- Buddha,* translnted from the Cliinesc 
ppan point of view, ia that of Barth^emy ' by the Rev. S. Beal. The ' Latita VIb- 
8t, Hiiairo, Paris. Of those partially tarn,' Iranslated by Foucaud, id moie 
nattre, pnrtly European, are thoso of modem than theso, and consequently 
BUhop Bigandet, from the Burmese le- more fabulouij and ab»uril. 
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for his mifision ; the rest of his long life was devoted to wandering 
from city to city, teaching and preaching, and doing everything that 
gentle means could effect to disseminate the doctrines which he 
believed were to regenerate the world, and take the sting out of human 
misery. 

He died, or, in the phraseology of his followers, obtained Nirvana — 
was absorbed into the deity — at Eusinara, in northern Behar, in the 
80th year of his age, 648 years ^ B.O. 

With the information that is now fast accumulating around the 
subject, there seems no great difficulty in understanding why the 
mission of Sakya Muni was so successful as it proved to be. He 
was born at a time when the purity of the Aryan races in India had 
become so deteriorated by the constant influx of less pure tribes from 
the north and west, that their power, and consequently their influence, 
was fast fading away. At that time, too, it seems that the native 
races had, from long familiarity with the Aryans, acquired such a 
degree of civilisation as led (him to desire something like equality 
with their masters, who were probably always in a numerical minority 
in most parts of the valley of the Ganges. In such a condition of 
things the preacher was sure of a willing audiisnoe who proclaimed 
the abolition of caste, and taught that all men, of whatever nation 
or degree, had an equal chance of reaching happiness, and ultimately 
heaven, by the practice of virtue, and by that only. The subject 
races — the Turanian Dasyus — hailed him as a deliverer, and it was 
by them that the religion was adopted and proclaimed, and that of the 
Aryan Brahmans was for a time obliterated, or at least overshadowed 
and obscured. 

It is by no means clear how far Buddha was successful in convert- 
ing the multitude to his doctrines during his lifetime. At his death, 
the first synod was held at Rajagriha, and five hundred monks of a 
superior order, it is said, were assembled there on that occasion,* and 
if so they must have represented a great multitude. But the accounts 
of this, and of the second convocation, held 100 years afterwards 
at Vaisali, on the Guiiduck, have not yet had the full light of recent 
investigation brought to bear upon them. Indeed the whole annals 
of the Naga dynasty, from the death of Buddha, B.C. 543, to the 
accession of Chandragupta 825, are about the least satisfactory of 
the period. Those of Ceylon were purposely falsified in order to 
carry back the landing of Vyjya, the first conqueror from Kalinga, 
to a period coincident with the date of Buddha's death, while a period 



* There may possibly be an error of 
forty to sixty years iu tliis date ; but, on 
the whole, that here given is enpported 
by tho fpratest nmouiit of concurrent toati- 
moM}, and may, after all, prove to be 



minutely correct. 

» * Fc^ Kou6 Ki,' XXV. ch. 11 : 'Mahn- 
wanso/ V. p. 20; * Journal of Uie A»iatio 
Society of Bengal,' vol. vi. 527. 
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apparently of sixty yearo at least elapsed between the two events. 
All this may, however, be safely left to future explorers. We have 
annals and coins,^ and we may recover inscriptions and sculptures 
belonging to this period, and, though it is most improbable we shall 
i-ecover any architectural remains, there are evidently materials existing 
which, when utilised, may suffice for the purpose. 

The kings of this dynasty seem to have been considered as of a 
low caste, and were not, consequently, in favour either with the 
Brahman or, at that time, with the Buddhist ; and no events which 
seem to have been thought worthy of being remembered, except the 
second convocation, are recorded as happening in theii* reigns, after 
the death of the great Ascetic — or, at all events, of being recoried 
in such annals as we possess. 

Maurya Dynasty, b.c. 325 to 188. 

The case was widely different with the Maurya dynasty, which 
was certainly one of the most brilliant, and is fortunately one of the 
best known, of the ancient dynasties of India. The first king was 
Chandragupta, the Sandrocottus of the Greeks, to whom Megasthenes 
was sent as ambassador by Seleucus, the successor of Alexander in 
the western parts of his Asiatic empire. It is from his narrative — 
now nnfortunately lost—that the Greeks acquired almost all the 
knowledge they possessed of India at that period. The country was 
then divided into 120 smaller principalities, but the Maurya residing 
in Palibothra — the modem Patna — seems to have exercised a para- 
mount sway over the whole. It was not, however, this king, but his 
grandson, the great Asoka (b.c. 272 to 236), who raised this dynasty 
to its highest pitch of prosperity and power. Though utterly un- 
known to the Greeks, we have from native sources a more complete 
picture of the incidents of his reign than of any ancient sovereign of 
India. The great event that made him famous in Buddhist histoiy 
was his conversion to that faith, and the zeal he showed in propa- 



' One coin at least of the period is wen 
known. It belongs to a king caUed 





Tree, on the left a Swastica with an altar ? 
on the other side a lady with a lotus (Sri ?) 
with an animal usnaUy called a deer, but 
from its tail more probably a horse, with 
two serpeots standing on their tails ovi r 
its head, which have been mistaken for 
horns. Over the animal is an altar, with 
an umbrella over it In fact, a complete 
Kunanda or Erananda, generally assumed > epitome of emblems known on the monu- 
to beone of the nine Nandiis with whom j ments of the |K'ri.»d, but savouring mud. 
this dynasty closed. In the centre, on | more of Tree and Serpent worship than 
one side, is a Dagoba with the usual of Buddhism, as it i-» now known, '.lour- 



Biiddhiai Trisul emblem over it, and a 
Bctpent below it ; on tbe ri^^ht tlie Sacred 



nal of the Royal Asiatic Socieiy,' vol. i. 
(N.S.) p. 447, et $eqq, 
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gating the doctrines of his new religion. He did, in fact, for Buddhism, 
exactly what Coustantine did for Christianity, and at about the same 
distance of time from the death of the founder of the faith. From 
a struggling sect he made it the religion of the State, and established it 
on the basis on which it lasted supreme for nearly 1000 years. In 
order to render his subjects familiar with the doctrines of his new 
faith, he caused a series of edicts embodying them to be engraved on 
rocks near Peshawur, in Gujerat, in the valley of the Dhoon under the 
Himalayas, in Cuttack, and in several inteiinediate places. He held 
the third and greatest convocation of the faithful in his capital at 
Patna, and, on its dissolution, sent missionaries to spread the faith in 
the Yavana country, whose capital was Alexandria, near the present 
city of Cabul. Others were despatched to Kashmir and Gandhara ; 
one was sent to the Himawanta — the valleys of the Himalaya, and 
possibly part of Thibet ; others were despatched to tlie Maharatta 
country, and to thi-ee other places in Centml and Western India 
which have not yet been identified with certainty. Two missionaries 
were sent to the Souverna Bbumi, a place now known as Thatun 
on the Sitang river, in Pegu, and his own son and daughter were 
deputed to Ceylon.^ All those countries, in fact, which might be 
called foreign, but which were inhabited by races who might in any 
way be supposed to be allied to the Dasyus of Bengal, were then 
sought to be converted to the faith. He also formed alliances with 
Antiochus the Great, Antigonus, and with Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
Magas of Cyrene, for the establishment of hospitals and the protection 
of his co-religionists in then- countries. More than all this, he built 
innumerable topes and monasteries all over the country ; and, though 
none of those now existing can positively be identified as those 
actually built by him, there seems no reason whatever for doubting that 
the sculptured rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut, the caves at Bhara- 
bar in Behar, some of those at Udyagiri in Cuttack, and the oldest 
of those in the Western GluUs were all ere<;ted or excavated during 
the existence of this dynasty, if not by him himself. These, with 
inscriptions and coins, and such histories as exist, make up a mass of 
materials for a picture of India during this dynasty such as no other 
can present ; and, above all, they offer a complete representation of the 
religious fonns and beliefs of the kings and people, which render any 
mistake regarding them impossible. It was Buddhism, but without 
a pereonal Buddha, and with Tree and SeiiKjnt worehip cropping up 
in eveiy unexpected corner. 

There is certainly no dynasty in the whole range of ancient Indian 



' All these particulara. it need hnrdiy firmed by the inscriptions tliemselves and 
be said, are taken from tlie 12th and , the relics found at Sanchi, to nU wl.ich 
15th chapters of the * Muliawanso,' cou- reference will bo made hereafter. 
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history that would better repay the labour of an exhaustive investi- 
gation than that of these Maurya kings. Not only were they the 
firet in historical times who, so far as we know, united the whole of 
India into one great kingdom, but they were practically the first who 
came in contact witli European civilisation and Western politics. 
More than even this, it is probably owing to the action of the third 
king of this dynasty that Buddhism, from being the religion of an 
obscure sect, became, at one time, the faith of a third of the human 
race^ and h&s influenced the belief and the moral feelings of a greater 
Domber of men than any other religion that can be named. 

Fortunately, the materials for such a monogi'aph as is required 
are abundant, and every day is adding to them. It is to this dynasty, 
and to it only, that must be applied all those passages in classical 
authors which describe the internal state of India, and they are neither 
few nor insignificant. Though the Hindus themselves cannot be 
said to have contributed much history, they have given us, in the 
' Mndra Rakshasa,* ^ a poetical version of the causes of the revolution 
that placed the Mauryas on the throne. But, putting these aside, 
their own inscriptions give us dates, and a perfectly authentic con- 
temporary account of the religious faith and feelings of the period ; 
while the numerous bas-reUefs of the rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut 
afford a picture of the manners, customs, and costumes of the day, 
and a gauge by which we can measure their artistic status and judge 
how far their art was indigenous, how far influenced by foreign 
elements. The dates of the kings of this dynasty are also perfectly 
well known,^ and the whole framework of their history depends so 
completely on contemporaiy native monuments, that there need be no 
real uncertainty regarding any of the outlines of the picture when once 
the subject is fairly grasped and thoroughly handled. 

It is the firmest standpoint we have from which to judge of Indian 
civilisation and history, whether looking to the past or to the future, 
and it is one that gives a very high idea of the position at which the 
Hindus had arrived before they came practically into contact with the 
civilisation of the West. 



SuNGA Dynasty, b.c. 188 to 76. 
Kanwa Dynasty, b.c. 76 to 31. 

History affords us little beyond the dates of the kings' reigns for the 
next two dynasties, but there seems no reason to doubt the general 



* WilBon's 'Hindu Drama,* vol. xii. 
p. 151, ef »eqq.t edition 1871. 

' Laaaen, it is true, brings thcBC dates 
down by ten yean below where I have his death, which is improbable. 
placed it. But he overlooks the fact that 



according to his hypothesis Asoka, in the 
sixteenth year of his reign, would claim 
Magas as his ally ten or twelve years after 
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correctness with which these are recorded in the Puranas, and by 
degrees we are collecting inscriptions and finding caves that certainly 
belong to their time, so that we may hope to breathe life into what 
has hitherto appeared only a dry list of names. Such inscriptions 
as bear their names have yet only been discovered on the western 
caves at Karli, Nassick, and similar places, but there seems no reason 
for doubting that they reigned also in Magadha, and, if so, ovei 
Orissa, so that we may look for further information i^garding them 
on the eastern as well as on the western side of India. These 
dynasties were not, however, apparently known to the Greeks, and, 
being Buddhist, are passed over in comparative silence in the Pnranas. 
It is thus only from their monuments that we can hope to I'ecover 
their history. Up to the present time, those identified as belonging to 
them are few and far between, but they have not yet been systematically 
searched for, and tUl this is done there is no reason to despair of 
ultimate success. 



Akdra Dynasty, b.c. 81 to a.d. 429. 

The dynasty that succeeded to these Rois faindants is — after the 
Mauryas — the most important of all those about this period of Indian 
history. To the classical authora they are known as the Andrse, in 
the Puranas as Andrabrityas, and in the inscriptions as Satakamis or 
Satavahanas ; but under whatever name, notwithstanding occasional 
periods of depression, they played a most important part in the 
history of India, during more than four centuries and a half. Latterly 
they have been very much overlooked in consequence of their leaving 
no coins behind them, while it is from numismatic researches, 
principally, that precision has been given to much of the history of 
the period. The dynasties in India, however, who practically intro- 
duced coinage within her limits, all came across the Indus as strangers 
bringing with them an art they had learnt from the Bactrians, oi 
those who succeeded them in the north-west. The Andras, being a 
native dynasty of Central India, had no coinage of importance, 
and have consequently no place in these numismatic researches ; 
they have, however, left many and most interesting inscriptions in 
the western caves, and traces of their existence occur in many parts 
of India. 

Architecturally, their history begins with the gateways of the Tope 
at Sanchi ; the southern or oldest of these was almost certainly erected 
during the reign of the first Satakami in the first quarter of the 
1st century — while Christ was teaching at Jerusalem — ^and the other 
three in the coui'se of that century. It ends with the completion of 
the rail at Amravati, which with almost equal certainty was com- 
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menoed in the first quarter of the 4th centnry, and completed about 
AJO. 450.1 

Between these two monuments there is no great difficulty in filling 
np the architectural picture from the caves, at Nassick and Ajunta, 
and other places in western India, and more materials will no doubt 
eventually be discovered. 

The history of this dynasty is more than usually interesting for 
oar purposes, as it embraces nearly the whole period during which 
Buddhism reigned almost supreme in India. It became the state re- 
ligion, it is true, two centuries earlier under Asoka, but there is no 
reason for believing that the Yedic religion or Brahmanism vanished 
immediately. During the first four centuries, however, of the Christian 
Era we have not a trace of a Hindu building or cave, and, so far as any 
material evidence goes, it seems that Buddhism at the time was the 
religion of the land. It cannot, of course, be supposed that the Hindu 
faith was wholly obliterated, but it certainly was dormant, and in 
abeyance, and, to use a Buddhist expression, the yellow robes shone 
over the length and breadth of the land. 

It was daring the reign of these Andras, though not by them, that 
the fourth convocation was held by Eanishka, in the north of India, 
and the new doctrine, the Mahayana, introduced by Nagirjuna— 
a change similar to that made by Gregory the Great when he 
established the Church, as opposed to the primitive forms of Christi- 
anity, at about the same distance of time from the death of the 
founder of the religion. My impression is, that this convocation was 
held in the last quarter of the first century of our era, probably 79. 
Certain at least it is, that it was about that time that Buddhism was 
first practically introduced into China, Thibet, and Burmah, and 
apparently by missionaries sent out from this as they were from the 
third convocation. 

It was towards the end of the reign of the Andras that Fa Hian 
visited India (a.d. 400). As his objects in doing so were entirely of a 
religious nature, he does not allude to worldly politics, nor give us a 
king*s name we can identify ; but the picture we gather from his 
narrative is one of peace and prosperity in so far as the country is 
concerned, and of supremacy for his religion. Heretics are, it is 
true, mentioned occasionally, but they are few and far between. 
Buddhism was then certainly the religion of the north, especially in 
the north-west of India ; but even then there were symptoms of a change, 
in the central provinces and outlying parts of the country. 



' For OAinplete details of these two j ship/ which is practically devoted to a 
nxmuments and the dntee, the reader is description of these two monuments, 
referred to my * Tree and Serpent Wor- , 
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Guptas, 319 to 465. 
Ballabhis, 465 TO 712 (?). 

At the time when Fa Hian was visiting the sacred places in India, 
the power of the Andra dynasty was passing away. It had culmi- 
nated with Gantainiputi*a (312 to 333), and they were fast sinking into 
a second-class position among Indian princes. The dynasty that super- 
seded them was that of the Guptas, who, at the end of the fourth 
century of our era, seem to have attained to the position of lords 
paramount in northern India. They date their inscriptions, which 
are numerous and inteix«ting, from an era established by the Andra 
king Gautamiputra, four cycles of 60 yeara e&chy or 240 yeara after the 
8aka era of a.d. 79, or in 319 ; but it was not apparently till under the 
third king, Samudra, about 380, that they really obtained the empire 
of northern India, which tliey retained till the death of Skandagupta, 
about the year 4()5, or it may be a little later. 

It is during their ixiign that we firet perceive in high places the 
germs of that change which w^as gi'adually creeping over the religious 
system of India. That the Guptas were patrons of Buddhism is evident 
from the gifts Cliandragupta II. made to the tope at Sanchi in the 
year 400, and rectorded on the rail of that Monument, but their other 
inscriptions, on the lats at Allahabad and Bhitari, show a decided 
tendencv towards Hinduism, but a class of Hinduism which was still 
far removed from the wild extravagances of the Puranas. There seems 
little doubt that the boar at Enm, and the buildings there, belong to 
this dynasty, and are conseciuently among the ejirliest if not the very 
oldest temples in India, dedicated to the new religion, which was then 
raising its head in defiance to Buddhism. 

From their coins and inscriptions, we may feel certain that the 
Guptas possessed when in the plenitude of their power the whole of 
northern India with the province of Gujerat, but how far the boasts 
of Samudra Gu])ta on the Allahabad ])illar were justified is by no means 
clear. If that in8CTi])ti()n is to be believed, the whole of the southern 
countiy as far as Ceylon, together with Assiun and Nepal, were subject 
to theii* sway. Howe\'er brilliant it may have been, their power was 
of short duration. Giijerat and all the western provinces were wrested 
from them by the Ballabhis, about the yeiir 465, and a new kingdom 
then founded by a dynasty bearin^^ that name, which lasted till the 
great catasti'ophe, which about two and a half centuries aftei*wards 
revolutionised India. 

U.J.TAIN Dynasty. 

Although it was becoming evident in the time of the Guptas that 
a change was creeping over the religious belief of India, it was not 
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then that the blow was strack which eventually proved fatal, but by 
a dynasty which succeeded them in Central India. Being Hindus, 
we know less that is authentic about their history than about the 
Buddhist dynasties, who lived to inscribe their names on rocks and in 
caves ; but thei-e seems veiy little doubt that the great Vicramaditya 
reigned in Malwa from 495 to 580, though the Hindus, in order to 
connect his uame with an era they thought fit to establish 56 years B.C., 
have done all they can to mystify and obscure the chronology of the 
period. Notwithstanding this, it seems perfectly clear that about 
this time there reigned in central India a king who, by his libemlity 
and m.igiuticence, ac(|uired a renown among the Hindus, only second 
to that obtained by Solomon among the Jews. By his patronage of 
literature and his encouragement of art, his fame spread over the 
length and breadth of the land, and to this day his name is quoted 
as the symbol of all that is great and magnificent in India. What is 
more to our present purpose, he was an undoubted patron of the 
Brahmauical religion, a worshipper of Siva and Vishnu, and no 
tradition associates his name directly or indii-ectly with anything 
connected with Buddhism. Unfortunately we have no buildings wliich 
can be attributed to him, and no inscriptions. But the main fact of 
a Brahmanical king reigning and acquiring such influence in Central 
India at that time is only too significant of the declining position of the 
Buddhist religion at that period. 

His successor, Siladitya, seems to have returned to the old faith, 
and during his long reign of sixty years to have adhercd to the Buddhist 
doctrines. 

In the beginning of the next century, after a short pjriod of anarchy, 
we find a second Siladitya seated on the throne of Canouge as loixl 
paramount in India, and, during a prosperous reign of tliiity-eight to 
forty years, exercising supreme sway in that country. It was during 
his reign that the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang visited India, and 
gave a much more full and graphic account of what he saw than his 
pwdecessor Fa Hian. Nothing can be more characteristic of the state 
of relijTious feeling, and the spirit of toleration tlien i)ro vailing, than the 
f^te given by this king at Allahabad in the year G4;i, at which the kings 
of Ballabhi and Kamarupa (Assam) were present. The king being 
himself a Buddhist, the firet days were devoted to the distribution, 
among the followers of that religion, of the treasuries a<x*umulated during 
the previous five years, but then came the turn of the Brahmans, who 
were treated with ecjual honour and liberality ; then followed the fete 
of the other sects, among whom the Jains apjxiar conspicuous. All 
were feasted and ffited, and sent away laden with gifts and mementos of 
the magnificence and lilxjrality of the great king. 

Pleasant as this pictui-e is to look upon, it is evident that such a 
Btate of affairs could hardly he stable, and it was in vain to expect 
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that peace could long be maintained between a rising and ambitious 
sect, and one which was fast sinking into decay ; apparently beneath 
the load of an overgrown priesthood. Accordingly we find that ten 
years after the death of Siladitya troubles supervened as prophesied,^ 
and the curtain soon descends on the great drama of the history of 
northern India, not to be raised again for nearly three centuries. It 
is true, we can still follow the histoiy of the Ballabhis for some little 
time longer, and it would be satisfactory if we could fijc the date of 
their destruction with precision, as it was the event which in the Hindu 
mind is considered the closing act of the drama. If it was destroyed 
by a foreign enemy, it must have been by the Moslem, either before oi 
during the time Mohammed Easim, a.h. 712, 713. It was a flourish- 
ing city in 640, when visited by Hiouen Thsang, and from that time, 
till the death of Easim, the Moslems were in such power on the Indus, 
and their historians tell us the events of these years in such detail, 
that no other foreigner could have crossed the river during that period. 
If it perished by some internal revolution of convulsion, which is more 
probable, it only shared the fate that oveiix)ok all northern India about 
this period. Strange to say, even the Moslems, then in the plenitude 
of their power during the Ehalifat of Bagdad, retired from their 
Indian conquests, as if the seething cauldron were too hot for even them 
to exist within its limits. 

The more southern dynasty of the Chalukyas of Ealyan seem to 
have retained their power down to about 750, and may, up to that 
time, have exercised a partial pway to the north of the Nerbudda, but 
after that we lose all sight of them ; while, as a closing act in the 
great drama, the Raja Tarangini represents the Eing of Eashmir — 
Lalitaditya — as conquering India from north to south, and subjecting 
all the five kingdoms, into which it was nominally divided, to his 
imperious sway. 

We need not stop now to inquire whether this was exactly what 
happened or not. It is sufficient for present purposes to know that 
about the middle of the 8th century a dark cloud settled over the 
north of India, and that during the next two centuries she was torn 
to pieces by internal troubles, which have left nothing but negative 
evidence of their existence. During that period no event took place 
of which we have any record ; no dynasty rose to sufficient distinction 
to be quoted even in the lists of the bard ; no illustrious name 
appears whose acts have been recorded ; no buildings were erected of 
which we have a trace ; ^ and but few inscriptions engraved. Dark 
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night seems to have settled over the land, and whether we shall ever be 
able to penetrate into its mysteries seems more than doubtful. 

When light again appears in the middle of the 10th century the 
scene is wonderfully changed. Buddhism had practically disappeared 
in the north and west at least, though it still lingered on in Bengal, 
and Jainism had supplanted it in most places ; but the mass of the 
people had become foUowers of Vishnu or Siva. New dynasties had 
arisen which, though they try to trace theu' lineage back to the 
troubloos times when Ballabhi fell, were new to Indian history. Old 
India had passed away, and the history of modern India was about 
to open. The old dynasties had become extinct, and the Rajput 
races were gaily stepping forward to assume their places — too soon, 
alas ! to be engaged in a life or death struggle with the most 
implacable foe to their race and religion that India has ever known. 
It was a cruel Nemesis that their victories over the Buddhists should 
soon have been followed by the fatal siege at Somnath in 1024, 
and the fight on the banks of the Ghaghar in 1193, which practically 
laid India at the feet of the Moslem invader, and changed the whole 
course of her subsequent career. But,, as hinted above, with the 
appearance of the Moslem on the scene, our chronological difficulties 
cease, and the subject need not therefore be further pursued in tMs 
introdaction. 

Immiobations. 

Prom the above brief sketch of ancient Indian history it may be 
gathered that it is doubtful whether we shall ever be able to clothe 
with solid flesh the skeleton of histoiy which is all we possess anterior 
to the advent of Buddha. It is also possible that pious frauds may 
have so confused the sequence of events between his death and the 
rise of the Mauryas, that there will be great difficulty in restoring 
that period to anything like completeness. But for the thousand 
years that elapsed between " the revenge of Chanakya " and the fall 
of Ballabhi the materials are ample, and when sufficient industry is 
applied to their elucidation there is little doubt that the whole may 
be made clear and intelligible. It does not fall within the scope of 
this work to attempt such a task ; but it is necessary to endeavom* 
to make its outlines clear, as, without this being done, what follows 
will be utterly unintelligible ; while, at the same time, one of the 
principal objects of this work is to point out how the architecture, 
which is one important branch of the evidence, may be brought to bear 
on the subject. 

No direct evidence, however, derived only from events that occurred 
in India itself, would suffice to make the phenomena of her history 
clear, without taking into account the successive migrations of tribes 
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and peoples who, In all ages, so far as we know, poured across the Indus 
from the westward to occupy her fertile plains. 

As mentioned above, the great master fact that explains almost 
all we know of the ancient history of India is our knowledge that 
two or three thousand years before the birth of Chiist a Sanscrit- 
speaking nation migrated from the valleys of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
They crossed the Indus in such numbers as to impress their civilisation 
and their language on the whole of the north of India, and this to 
such an extent as practically to obliterate, as far as history is concerned, 
the original inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, whoever they 
may have been. At the time when this migi-ation took place the 
power and civilisation of Central Asia were concentrated on the lower 
Euphrates, and the Babylonian empire never seems to have extended 
across the Carmanian desert to the eastward. The mad, consequently, 
between Bactria and India was open, and nations might pass and 
re-pass between the two countries without fear of interniption from any 
other people. 

If any of the ancient dynasties of Babylonia extended their power 
towards the East, it was along the coast of Gedrosia, and not in a 
north-easterly dii'ection. It is, indeed, by no means improbable, as 
hinted above, that the origin of the Dravidians may be found among 
the Accadian or in some of the Turanian peoples who occupied southern 
Babylonia in ancient times, and who may, either by sea or land, have 
passed to the western shores of India. Till, however, further informa- 
tion is available, this is mere speculation, though probably in the 
direction in which truth niav hereafter be found. 

When the seat of power was moved north waixi to Nineveh, the 
Assyrians seem to have occupied the country eastwaixl of the Caspian 
in sufficient force to prevent any further migration. At least, after 
that time — say B.C. 1000 — we have no further trace of any Aryan 
tribe crossing the Indus going eastward, and it seems mainly to have 
beeai a consetiuence of this cutting off of the supply of fresh blood that 
the purity of their race in India was so far weakened as to admit of 
the Buddhist reform taking root, and Ixiing adopted to the extent it 
afterwards attained. 

During the period of the Achemainian sway, the Persians cer- 
tainly occupied the countries about the Oxus in sufficient strength 
to prevent any movement of the peoples. So essentially indeed 
had Bactria and Sogdiana become parts of the Peraian empire, that 
Alexander was obliged to turn aside from his direct route to conquer 
them, as well as the rest of the kingdom of Darius, before advancing 
on India. 

Whether it were founded for that purjK)se or not, the little Qi'eek 
kingdom of Bactria was sufficiently ix)werful, while it lasted, to keep 
the barbarians in check; but wheu about the year 127-126 B.C., 
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the Yuochi and other cognate tribes invaded Sogdiana, and finally 
abont 120 B.C. conquered the whole of Bactria,^ they opened a new 
chapter in the history of India, the effects of which are felt to the 
prsient day. 

It is not yet quite clear how soon after the destruction of the 
Bactnan kingdom these Turanian tribes conquered Cabul, and occu- 
pied the country between that city and the Indus. Certain it is, 
l;o\vever, that they were firmly seated on the banks of that river 
before the Christian Era, and under the great king Eanishka had 
become an Indian power of veiy considerable importance. The 
date of this king is, unfortunately, one of those small puzzles that 
still remain to be solved. Generally, it ia supposed he reigned till 
about twenty to forty years after Christ.^ Evidence, however, has 
lately been brought to light, which seems to prove that he was the 
founder of the Saka era, a.d. 79, and that his reign must be placed 
in the last quarter of the first century of our era, instead of in the 
earlier half.^ 

Be this as it may, it seems quite certain that the power of these 
Tumska kings spread over the whole Punjab, and extended as far 
at least as Muttra on the Junma, in the fii'st centuiy of the 
Christian Era. 

At the same time another horde, known to us only from the coins 
and inscriptions in which they call themselves Sahs or Sah kings, 
crossed the Indus lower down, and occupied the whole of the province 
of Gujerat. It is not quite clear whether the first of them, Nahapana, 
was only the Viceroy of one of these northeni kings — probably of 
Kanishka himself — ^though he and his successors afterwards became 
independent, and founded a kingdom of their own. They seem to date 
their coins and inscriptions from the Saka era, a.d. 79, and the 
aeries extends from that date to a.d. 3-49, or at latest to 371.* It 
thus happens that though Gautamiputra, the Andra king (312-333), 
boasts of having humbled them,* they were only in fact finally disposed 
of by the rise of the Guptas. 

No other foreign race, so far as we know, seems to have crossed the 
Lower Indus into India. But the whole external history of northern 
India, from the time of Kanishka to that of Ahmed Shah Durani (1761) 
is a narrative of a continuous succession of tribes of Scythian origin, 
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pooring across the Upper Indus into India, each more Taranian than 
the one that preceded it, till the whole culminated in the Mogul con- 
quest of India, in the 15th century, by a people as distinct in blood 
from the Aryans as any that exist. 

Of the older races, it seems probable that the Yavanas must be dis- 
tinguished from the Turanians. It will hardly now be contended 
that they were pure Greeks, though their name may be merely a 
mispronunciation of Ionian. The term seems to have been applied by 
Indian authors to any foreign race coming from the westward who 
did not belong to one of the acknowledged kingdoms known to them. 
As such it would apply to any western adventui-ers, who during the 
existence of the Bactrian kingdom sought to establish settlements in 
any part of India, and would also apply to the expatriated Bactrians 
themselves when driven from their homes by the Yuechi, 120 or 130 
years B.C. It is only iu this sense that we can explain their presence in 
Orissi b3fore and about the Christian Era, but in the west the term 
may have been more loosely applied. The Cambojas seem to have been 
a people inhabiting the country between Candahar and Cabul, who, when 
the tide was setting eastward, joined the crowd, and sought settlements 
in the more ferdle countries within the Indus. 

The Sakas were well known to classical authors as the Sacae, or 
Scythians. They pi^essed on with the rest, and became apparently 
most formidabld during the first four centuries of the Christian Era. 
It was apparently their defeat by the great Vicramadifcya in the 
battle at Korur, on the banks of the Indus, a.d. 524 or 544, that 
raised the popularity of that monarch to its highest pitch, and 
induced the Hindus at a subsequent age to institute the era known 
by his name 600 years before his time, and another called by his 
other name, Sri Harsha, 1000 years before the date of the battle 
of Korur. ^ 

Another important horde were the Ephthalites, or White Huns, 
who came into India apparently in the 4th century, and one of whose 
kings, if we m.iy trust Cosmas Indicopleustes, was the head of a 
powerful state in northern India, about the year 535. They, too, 
seem to have been conquered about the same time by the Hindus, and, 
as both the Sikas and Hunas worj undoubtedly Buddhists, it may have 
been their destruction that firet \ve;.l:3ned the cause of that religion, 
and which led to its ultimate defeat a little more than a century 
afterwards. 

Dming the dark ages, 750 to 950, we do not know of any horde 
passing the Indus. Thj Mahomedans were probably too strong on 
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the frontier to admit of its being done, and after that age they — and 
they only — conducted the varioos invasions which completely changed 
the face and character of northern India. For seven centuries they 
wen continued, with only occasional interruptions, and at last re- 
sulted in placing the Mahomedan power supreme, practically, over 
the whole of India, but only to fall to pieces like a house of cards, 
before the touch of Western civilisation. All this, however, is written, 
and written so distinctly, in so many books, that it need not be 
recapitulated here. 

SouTHEBir India. 

If the records of the ancient histoiy of northern India are un- 
satisfactory and untmstworthy, those of the southern part of the 
peninsula are at least ten times more so. The Dravidians have no 
ancient literature like that of the Yedas. They have no traditions 
which point, to any seat of their race out of India, or of their having 
migrated from any country with whose inhabitants they can claim 
any kindred. So far as they know, they are indigenous and abori- 
ginal. The utmost extent to which even their traditions extend is to 
claim for their leading race of kings — ^the Pandyas — a descent from 
Arjuna, one of the heroes of the ^ Mahabharata.' He, it m said, when 
on his travels, married a princess of the land, and she gave birth to 
the eponymous hero of their race, and hence their name. It is true, 
indeed, that they produce long lists of kings, which they pretend 
stretch back till the times of the Pandus. These were examined by 
the late Professor Wilson in 1836, and he conjectured that they might 
extend back to the 5th or 6th century before our era.^ But all that 
has since come to light has tended to show that even this may be an 
over-estimate of their antiquity. If, however, as Dr. Kern believes, 
the Choda, Pada, and Eeralaputra of the second edict of Asoka do 
really represent the Cholas, Pandyas, Cheras, of modem times, this 
triarchy existed in the third century b.c. ; but there are difficulties in 
the way of this identification which have not yet been removed. In 
fact, all we really do know is that, in classical times, there was a 
Begio Pandionis in the country afterwards known as the Pandyan 
kingdom of Madura, and it has been conjectured that the king who 
sent an embassy to Augustus in 27 6.c.^ was not a Poms, which 
would indicate a northern race, but this veiy king of the south. Be 
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this, however, as it may, we do know, by the frequent mention of this 
country by classical authors, that it was at least sufficiently civilised 
in the early centuries of our era to carry on a considerable amount of 
commerce with the western nations, and there is consequently no 
improbability that at least one powerful dynasty may then have been 
established in the south. If so, that dynasty was certainly the 
Pandyan. The Chola and the Chera became important states only at 
a much later date. 

When we turn to their literature we find nothing to encourage 
any hope that we may penetrate further back into their history than 
we have hitherto been able to do. Dr. Caldwell, the best and latest 
authority on the subject, ascribes the oldest work in the Tamil, or 
any southern language, to the 8th or 9th century of our era,^ and 
that even then can hardly be called native, as it undoubtedly belongs 
to the Jains, who are as certainly a northern sect. According to the 
same authority, it was supereeded by a Vaishnava literature about 
the 12th or 13th century, and that again made way for one of Saiva 
tendency about the latter date. There is no ti'ace of any Buddhist 
literature in the south, and nothing, consequently, that would enable 
us to connect the history of the south with tlie tolerably well-ascer- 
tained chronology of Ceylon or Northern India, nor am I aware of the 
existence of any ancient Buddhist monuments in the south which w^ould 
help us in this difficulty.^ 

Not having passed through Bactria, or having lived in contact 
with any people making or using coins, the Dravidians have none of 
their own, and consequently that source of infonnation is not available. 
Whatev-er hoards of ancient coins have been found in the Madras 
Presidency have been of purely Roman origin, brought there for the 
purpose of trade, and buried to protect them from spoliation. 

The inscriptions, which are literally innumerable all over the 
Presidency, are the one source from which we can hope that new light 
may be thrown on the histoiy of the country, but none of those 
hithei-to brought to light go further back than the 5th or 6th century, 
and it is not clear that earlior ones may be found.^ It is, at all events, 
the most hopeful field that lies open to future explorcrs in these dark 
domains. There is nothing, however, that would lead us to expect to 
find any Tamil or native inscription in the country extending so far 
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back as the age of Constantine. Those on the raths at Mahavellipore 
or the caves at Badami, which may he as old as the age of Justinian, 
are in Sanscrit, and consequently look more like an evidence of the 
nortl^em races pushing southward than of the southern races extend- 
ing themselves northward, or being sufficiently advanced in civilisation 
to erect for themselves the monuments on which these inscriptions are 
found. 

From a study of the architecture of the south we arrive at pre- 
cisely the same conclusions as to the antiquity of Dravidian civilisa- 
tion that Dr. Caldwell arrived at from a study of their literature. 
The only important Buddhist monument yet discovered in the Presi- 
dency is that at Amravati, on the Kistnah,^ but that is avowedly a 
foreign intrusion. It was a colony or settlement formed by the 
northern Buddhists at or near their port of departure for Java and 
their eastern settlements. The rock-cut temples at Mahavellipore and 
Badami seem to be the works of northern Hindus advancing south- 
ward in the 5th or 6th century, and engraving the evidence of their 
religion on the imperishable rock. So far as is yet known, no indi- 
genous native temple has been brought to light, built by any native 
king, or with inscriptions in any southern tongue, whose date can be 
carried further back than the 8th century. From that time forward 
their building activity was enormous. The style culminated in the 
16th and 17th centuries, to perish in the 18th, under the influence of 
a foreign and unsympathetic invader. It is, however, by no means 
impossible that future investigation may enable us to till up a portion 
at least of the gap that exists between the 5th and the 8th centuiy. 
There may be buildings yet undescribed which are older than any we 
now know. But if they do carry us back to the 5th century, which 
is more than can reasonably be expected, they are still seven or eight 
centuries behind what we know for certainty to have existed in the 
north. There we have buildings and caves certainly, extending back 
to B.C. 250, and it seems by no means impossible that with sculptures, 
coins, and inscriptions, and written documents, we may some day l>e 
able to bridge over the gulf that exists between the de^ith of Buddha 
and the accession of the Mauryas. In other words, the materials for 
history in the North of India carry us back with the same relative 
di^p^ee of certainty for more than a thousand years Ixjyond what those 
found in the south enable us to trace of her history or her arts. 
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When the history of the south does ac5qiiire something like con- 
sistency it takes the form of a triarchy of small states. The eldest 
and most important, that of Miidura— so called after Muttra on th© 
Jumna— was also the most civilised, and continued longest as a united 
and independent kingdom. 

The Chola rose into power on the banks of the Cauvery, and to the 
northward of it, about the year 1000, though no doubt they existed 
as a small state about Conjeveram for some centuries before that 
time. The fehird, the Chera, were located in the southern Mysore 
country, and probably extending to the coast as early as the 4th or 
5th century, and gradually worked their way northward, and became 
so powerful that there is reason for believing that during the dark 
ages of the north (750 to 950) their power extended to the Nerbudda, 
and it may be to them that we owe the Kylas and other excavations at 
Ellora, erected in the southeni style about that time. They wei-e, 
however, superseded, first by the Cholas, about a.d. 1000, and finally 
eclipsed by the Hoisala Bellalas, a century or so afterwards. These 
last became the paramount power in the south, till their capital — 
Hullabid — was taken, and their dynasty destroyed by the Mahomedan, 
in the year 1310. 

With the appearance of the Mahomedans on the scene the diffi- 
culties of Indian chronology disappear in the south, as well as in the 
north. From that time forward the history of India is found in 
such works as those written by Ferishta or Abul Fazl, and has been 
abstracted and condensed in numerous works in almost every Euro- 
pean language. There are still, it must be confessed, slight dis- 
crepancies and difficulties about the sequence of some events in the 
history of the native principalities. These, however, are not of such 
importance as at all to affect, much less to invalidate, any reasoning 
that may be put forward regarding the history or affinities of any 
buildings, and this is the class of evidence which principally concenis 
what is written in the following pages. 

SCULPTUEES. 

In order to render the subject treated of in the following pages 
quite complete, it ought, no doubt, to be preceded by an introduction 
describing first the sculpture and then the mythology of the Hindus 
in so far as they are at present known to us. There are in fact few 
works connected with this subject more wanted at the present day than 
a good treatise on these subjects. When Major Moor published the 
'Hindu Pantheon' in 1810, the subject was comparatively new, and 
the materials did not exist in this country for a full and satisfactory 
ilhistration of it in all its branches. When, in 1832, Cokman 
published his * Mythology of the Hindus,' he was enabled from the 
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more recent researches of Colebroke and Wilson, to improve the text 
considerably, but his illustrations are very inferior to those of his 
predecessor. Moor chose his from such bronzes or marbles as existed 
in our museums. Coleman's were generally taken from modem draw- 
in^^ or the tawdry plaster images made for the Durga puja of 
lieiigali Babus. By the aid of photogi^aphy any one now attempting 
the task would be able to select perfectly authentic examples from 
Hindu temples of the best age. If this were done judiciously, and 
the examples carefully engraved, it would not only afford a more 
satisfactory illustration of the mythology of the Hindus than has yet 
been given to the public, but it might also be made a history of the 
art of sculpture in Itidia, in all the ages in which it is known to us. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such a work could be successfully 
carried through in this country at the present day. The photographs 
that exist of the various deities have generally been taken representing 
them only as they appear as ornaments of the temples, without special 
reference to their mythological character. They are sufficient to show 
what the sculptor intended, but not so detailed as to allow all their 
emblems or characteristics being distinctly perceived. To be satis- 
factory as illustrations of the mythology, it is indispensable that these 
points should all be made clear. At the same time it is to be feared 
that there is hardly any one in this country so familiar with all the 
details of emblems and symbols as to be able to give the exact meaning 
of all that is represented. It would require the assistance of some 
Pandit brought up in the faith, and who is familiar with the signifi- 
cance of all the emblems, to convey to others the true meaning of these 
Lunumerable carvings. In India it could easily be accomplished, and it 
is consequently hoped it may before long be attempted there. 

From its very nature, it is evident that sculpture can hardly ever 
be so important as architecture as an illustration of the progress of 
the arts, or the affinities of nations. Tied down to the reproduction 
• of the immutable human figure, sculpture hardly admits of the same 
variety, or the same development, as such an art as architecture, 
whose business it is to administer to all the varied wants of mankind 
and to express the multifarious aspirations of the human mind. Yet 
sculpture has a history, and one that can at times convey its meaning 
with considerable distinctness. No one, for instance, can take up such a 
book as that of Cicognara,* and follow the gradual development of the 
art as he describes it, from the firat nide carvings of the Byzantine 
school, till it returned in the present day to the mechanical perfection 
of the old Greek art, though without its ennobling spirit, and not 



* Storia della Bcnlinra, dal buo rkorgimento in Italia (Ano al seculu di Kapo- 
lecme,' Yenezia, 181^ 
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feel that he has before him a fairly distinct illustration of the progress 
of the human mind during that period. Sculpture in India may 
fairly claim to rank, in power of expression, with mediaeval sculpture 
in Europe, and to tell its tale of rise and decay with equal distinctness ; 
but it is also intei'esting as having that curious Indian peculiarity 
of being written in decay. The story that Cicognara tells is one of 
steady forward progress towards higher aims and better execution. 
The Indian story is that of backwaixi decline, from the sculptures of 
the Bharhut and Amravati topes, to the illustrntions of Coleman's 
* Hindu Mythology.' 

When Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the rails at Buddh 
Gaya, and Bharhut, blc. 200 to 250, it is thoroughly original, absolutely 
without a trace of foreign influence, but quite capable of expressing 
its ideas, and of telling its story with a distinctness that never was 
surpassed, at least in India. Some animals, such as elephants, deer, 
and monkeys, are better represented there than in any sculptures 
known in any part of the world ; so, too, are some trees, and the 
architectural details are cut with an elegance and precision which 
are very admirable. The human figures, too, though very different 
from our standai-d of beauty and grace, are tnithful to nature, and, 
where grouped together, combine to express the action intended 
with singular felicity. For an honest purpose-like pre-Raphaelite 
kind of art, there is probably nothing much better to be found 
elsewhere. 

The art certainly had declined when the gateways at Sanchi were 
executed in the first century of the Christian Era. They may then 
have gained a little in breadth of treatment, but it had certainly lost 
much in delicacy and precision. Its downward progress was then, 
however, arrested, apparently by the rise in the extreme north-west 
of India of a school of sculpture strongly impregnated with the tradi- 
tions of classical art. It is not yet clear whether this arose from a 
school of art implanted in that land by the Bactrian Greeks, or whether 
it was maintained by direct intercourse with Rome and Byzantium 
during the early centuries of the Christian Em. Probably both 
causes acted simultaneously, and one day we may be able to dis- 
criminate what is due to each. For the present it is sufficient to 
know that a quasi-classical school of sculpture did exist in the Punjab, 
and to the west of the Indus during the first five centuries after Christ, 
and it can hardly have flourished there so long, without its pi-esence 
being felt in India. 

Its effects were certainly apparent at Amravati in the 4th and 
5th centuries, where a school of sculpture was developed, partaking 
of the characteristics of both those of Central India and of the west. 
Though it may, in some respects, be inferior to either of the parent 
styles, the degree of perfection reached by the ait of sculpture at 
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Amravati may probably be considered as the culminating point attained 
by that art in India. 

lyhcn we meet it again in the early Hindu temples, and later 
Buddhist caves, it has lost much of its higher aesthetic and phonetic 
qoalities, and frequently resorts to such expedients as giving dignity 
to the principal personages by making them double the size of less 
important characters, and of distinguishing gods from men by giving 
them more heads and arms than mortal man can use or understand. 

All this is developed, it must be confessed, with considerable vigour 
and richness of effect in the temples of Orissa and the Mysore, down to 
the 18th or 14th century. After that, in the north it was checked by 
the presence of the Moslems ; but, in the south, some of the most 
remarkable groups and statues — ^and they are very remarkable — were 
executed after this time, and continued to be executed, in considerable 
perfection down to the middle of the last century. 

As we shall see in the sequel, the art of architecture continues to be 
practised with considerable success in parts of India remote from 
European influence ; so much so, that it requires a practised eye to 
discriminate between what is new and what is old. But the moment 
any figures are introduced, especially if in action, the illusion vanishes. 
Xo mistake is then possible, for the veriest novice can see how painfully 
low the art of sculpture has fallen. Were it not for this, some of the 
modern temples in Gujerat and Central India are worthy to rank with 
those of past centuries ; but their paintings and their sculptured 
decorations excite only feelings of dismay, and lead one to despair of 
true art being ever again revived in the East. 

To those who are familiar with the principles on which these 
arts are practised, the cause of this difference is obvious enough. 
Architecture being a technic art, its forms may be handed down 
traditionally, and its principles practised almost mechanically. The 
higher phonetic arts, however, of sculpture and painting admit of 
no such mechanical treatment. They require individual excellence, 
and a higher class of intellectual power of expression, to ensure their 
successful development. Architecture, may, consequently, linger on 
amidst much political decay ; but, like literature, the phonetic arts 
can only be successfully cultivated where a higher moral and intel- 
lectual standard prevails than, it is feared, is at present to be fomid 
in India. 

Mythology. 

"Whenever any one will seriously undertake to write the history 
of sculpture in India, he will find the materials abundant and the 
sequence by no means difficult to follow ; but, with regard to mytho- 
logy, the case is different. It cannot, however, be said that the 
materials are not abundant for this branch of the inquiry also ; but 
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they are of a mnch less tangible or satisfactory nature, and have 
become so entangled, that it is extremely difficult to obtain any cleai 
ideas regarding them ; and it is to be feared they must remain so, 
until those who investigate the subject will condescend to study the 
architecture and the sculpture of the countiy as well as its books. 
The latter contain a good deal, but they do not contain all the infor- 
mation available on the subject, and they require to be steadied and 
confirmed by wliat is built or carved, which alone can give precision 
and substance to what is written. 

Much of the confusion of ideas that prevails on this subject no 
doubt arises from the exaggerated importance it has of late years been 
the fashion to ascrilx; to the Vedas, as explaining everything connected 
with the mythology of the Hindus. It would, indeed, be impossible 
to over-estimate the value of these writings from a philological or 
ethnological jwint of view. Their discovery and elaboration have 
revolutionised our ideas as to the migrations of races in the remote 
ages of anti(|uity, and establish the affiliation of the Aryan races on 
a basis that seems absolutely unassailable ; but it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the Aryans are a race of strangers in 
India, distinct from the Indian people themselves. They may, as 
hinted above, have come into India some thi"ee thousand years before 
Christ, and may have retained their purity of blood and faith for two 
thousand years ; but with the beginning of the political Kali Yug — 
or, to speak more correctly, at the time of the events detailed in the 
' Mahabharata,' say 1200 years B.C. — ^they had lost much of both ; 
while eveiy siicc^essive wave of immigration that has crossed the Indus 
during the last three thousand years has impaired the purity of their 
race. From this cause, and from their admixture with the aborigines, 
it may probably be with confidence asserted that there is not now five 
per cent. — ^perhaps not one — of pure Aryan blood in the present popula- 
tion of India, nor, consequently, does the religion of the Vedas constitute 
one-twentieth part of the present religion of the people. 

Though this may be alwolutely so, it must not be overlooked that 
there are few things more remarkable, as bearing on this subject, than 
the extraordinary intellectual superiority of the Aryans over the Dasyus, 
or whatever we may call the people they found in India when they 
entered it. This superiority was sufficient to enable them to subdue 
the country, tliough they were probably infinitely inferior in numbers 
to the conquered people, and to retain them in subjection through 
long ages of time. Even now, when their purity of blood has become 
sj diluted that they are almost lost among the people, their intellect, 
as eml)almed in their writings, has left its impress on every corner 
of the land, and is still appealed to as a revelation of the will of God 
ty man. 

With the Vedas, however, we have very little to do in the present 
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work. The worship they foreshadow is of a class too purely intel- 
lectual to require the assistance of the stonemason and the can-er to 
give it expression. The worship of the Ary.ins was addressed to the 
sun and moon. The firmament and all its hosts ; the rain-bearing 
cloud ; the sun-ushering dawn ; all that was beautiful in the heavens 
above or beneficent on earth, waS sung by them in hymns of elevated 
praise, and addressed in terms of awe or endearment as fear or hope 
prevailed in the bosom of the worshipper.^ Had this gone on foi 
Bome time longer than it did, the objects worshipped by the Aryans 
in India might have become gods, like those of Greece and Rome, 
endowed with all the feelings and all the failings of humanity. In 
India it was otherwise ; the deities were dethroned, but never were 
degraded. There is no trace in Vedic times, so far as at present 
known, of Indra or Varuna, of Agni or XJshas, being represented in 
wood or stone, or of their requiring houses or temples to shelter them. 
It is true indeed that the terms of endearment in which they are 
addressed are frequently such as mortals use in speaking of each other ; 
but how otherwise can man expi-ess his feeling of love or fear, or 
address his supplication to the being whose assistance he implores ? 

The great beauty of the Veda is, that it stops short before the 
powers of nature are dwarfed into human forms, and when every man 
stood independently by himself and sought through the intervention 
of all that was great or glorious on the earth, or in the skies, to 
approach the great spirit that is beyond and above all created things. 

Had the Aryans ever been a numerical majority in India, and 
consequently able to pre8er\'e their blood and caste in tolerable purity, 
the religion of India never could have sunk so low as it did, though 
it might have fallen below the standard of the Veda. What really 
destroyed it was, that each succeeding immigration of less pure Aryan 
or Turanian races rendered their numerical majority relatively less 
and less, while their inevitable influence so educated the subject i*aces 
as to render their moral majority even less important. These pro- 
cesses went on steadily and uninterruptedly till, in the time of 
Buddha, the native religions rose fairly to an equality with that of 
the Aryans, and afterwards for a while eclipsed it. The Vedas were 
only ultimately saved from absolute annihilation in India, by being 
embedded in the Vaishnava and Saiva superstitions, where their 
inanimate forms may still be recognised, but painfully degraded from 
their primitive elevation. 

When we turn from the Vedas, and try to investigate the origin 
of those religions that first opposed and finally absorbed the Vedas in 
their abominations, we find our means of information painfully scanty 



» "The ritanl of the Veda is chiefly, if 
Hot wholly, addreflsecHo the elL-ments, par- 
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and UDsatisfacbory. As will appear in the sequel, all that was written 
in India that is worth reading was written by the Aryans ; all that 
was built was built by the Turanians, who wrote practically nothing. 
But the known buildings extend back only to the 3rd century B.C., 
while the books are ten centuries earlier, or possibly even more than 
that, while, as might be expected, it is only accidentally and in the 
most contemptuous terms that the proud Aiyans even allude to the 
abject Dasyus or their religion. What, therefore, we practically 
know of them is little more than inferences drawn from results, and 
from what we now see passing in India. 

Notwithstanding the admitted imperfection of materials, it seems 
to be becoming every day more and more evident, that we have in 
the north of India one great group of native or at least of Turanian 
religions, which we know in their latest developments as the Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Vaishnava religions. The first named we only know as 
it was taught by Sakya Muni before his death in 543 B.C., but no one 
I presume supposes that he was the first to invent that form of faith, 
or that it was not based on some preceding forms. The Buddhists 
themselves, accoi-ding to the shortest calculation, admit of four pre- 
ceding Buddhas — according to the more usual accounts, of twenty-four. 
A place is assigned to each of these, where he was bom, and when he 
died, the father and mother's name is recorded, and the name, too, of 
the Bodhi-titie under whose shade he attained Buddhahood. The 
dates assigned to each of these are cliildishly fabulous, but there 
seems no reason for doubting that they may have been real person- 
ages, and their dates extend back to a very remote antiquity.^ 

The Jains, in like manner, claim the existence of twenty-four 
Tirthankars, including Mahavira the last. Their places of birth and 
death are equally rvxjorded, all are in northern India, and though 
little else is known of them, they too may have existed. The series 
ends with Mahavira, who was the contemporary — some say the preceptor 
— of Sakya Muni. 

The Vaishnava series is shorter, consisting of only nine Avatars, 
but it too, closes at tlie same time, Buddha himself being the ninth 
and last. Its fifth Avutur takes us back to Rama, who, if our chrono- 
logy is correct, may have lived B.C. 2000 ; the fourth, — Narasinha, 
or man lion — points to the time the Aryans entered India. The three 
first deal with creation and events anterior to man's appearance on 
earth In this respect the Vaishnava list differs from the other two. 



' A list of the twenty-four Buddhas, 
with these paiticulars, is given in the 
introduction to Tumour's *Mahawanso/ 



showing at least that more tlian four 
weru recognised in the time of Asoka. 
If the mil there were entire, it is probahle 



p. 32. Representations of six or seven rcprt'seutationfl of the whole might be 
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tached, have been f(»und at Bliurhut, 
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Thej only record the existence of men who attained greatness by the 
practice of virtue, and immortality by teaching the ways of God to 
man. The Yaishnavas brought God to earth, to mix and interfere in 
mandane affairs in a manner that neither the Aryan nor the Buddhist 
ever dreamt of, and so degraded the purer religion of India into the 
monstrous system of idolatry that now prevails in that country. 

No attempt, so far as I know, has been made to explain the origin 
of the Saiva religion, or even to ascertain whether it was a purely local 
superstition, or whether it was imported from abroad. The earliest 
authentic written allusion to it seems to be that of the Indian ambas- 
sador to Bardasanes (a.d. 218, 222), who described a cave in the north 
of India which contained an image of a god, half-man, half-woman.^ 
This is beyond doubt the Ardhanari form of Siva, so familiar after- 
wards at Elephanta and in every part of India. The earliest engraved 
representations of this god seem to be those on the coins of Kadphises 
(B.C. 80 to 100*), where the figure with the trident and the Bull 
certainly prefigure the principal personage in this religion. Curiously 
enough, however, he or she is always accompanied by the Buddhist 
trisul emblem, as if the king, or his subjects at least, simultaneously 
professed both religions. Besides all this, it seems now tolerably 
well ascertained, that the practice of endowing gods with an infinity 
of limbs took an earlier, certainly a greater development in Thibet 
and the trans-Himalayan countries than in India, and that the wildest 
Tantric forms of Durga are more conmion and more developed in 
Xepal and Thibet than they are even in India Proper. If this is so, 
it seems pretty clear, as the evidence now stands, that Saivism is a 
northern superstition introduced into India by the Yuechi or some of 
the northern hordes who migrated into India, either immediately 
before the Christian Era, or in the early centuries succeeding it. 

It does not seem at first to have made much progress in the valley 
of the Ganges, where the ground was preoccupied by the Vaishnava 
group, but to have been generally adopted in Rajputana, especially 
among the Jats, who were almost certainly the descendants of the 
White Huns or Ephthalites, and it seems also to have been early 
carried south by the Brahmans, when they undertook to instruct the 
Dravidians in the religion of the Puranas. That of the Vedas never 
seems to have been known in the south, and it was not till after 
the Vedas had been superseded by the new system, that the Brah- 
manical religion was introduced among the southern people. It is 
also, it is to be feared, only too true that no attempt has yet been 
made to ascertain what the religion of the Dravidians was before the 
northern Brahmans induced them to adopt either the Jaiiia or the 



* Stobena, * Physioa,' QaiBford's edition, p. 54. See also Priaulx, * India and Rome,' 
p. 158. ' WilBou*8 * Ariaua Antiqua,' platee 10, 11. 
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Vaishnava or Saiva fonns of faith. It is possible that among the 
Panda Kolis, and other forms of * Rude Stone Monuments ' that are 
found everywhere in the south, we may find the fossil remains of 
the old Dravidian faith before they adopted that of the Hindus. 
These monuments, however, have not been examined with anything 
like the care requisite for the solution of a problem like tliis, and 
till it is done we must rest content with our ignorance.^ 

In the north we have been somewhat more fortunate, and enough 
is now known to make it clear that, so soon as the inquirers can con- 
sent to put aside personal jealousies, and apply themselves earnestly 
to the task, we may know enough to make the general outline at 
least tolerably clear. When I first published my w^ork on * Tree and 
Serpent Worship,' seven years ago, no one suspected, at least no one 
had hinted in type, that such a form of religion existed in Bengal. 
Since that time, however, so much has been written on the subject, 
and proof on proof has accumulated with such mpidity, that few will 
now be bold enough to deny that Trees were worshipped in India in 
the earliest times, and that a Naga people did exist, especially in the 
north-west, who had a strange veneration for snakes. It may be too 
bold a generalisation to assert, at present, that no people became 
Buddhists who had not previously been serpent worshippers, but it 
certainly is nearer the truth than at first sight appears. It is, at all 
events, quite certain that underlying Buddhism we everywhere find 
evidence of a stratum of Tree and Serpent Worship. Sometimes it 
miy be repressed and obscured, but at others it crops up again, and, 
to a certain extent, the worship of the Tree and the Serpent, at some 
times and in certain places, almost supersedes that of the founder of 
the religion himself. 

The five, or seven, or one thousand-headed Naga is everywhere 
present in the temples of the Jains, and pervades the whole religion 
of the Vaishnavas. In the great act of creation the Naga performs 
the principal part in the churning of the ocean, and in almost every 
representation of Vishnu he appears either as supporting and watehing 
over him, or as performing some subsidiaiy part in the scene. It 
is, in fact, the Naga that binds together and gives unity to this 
great group of religions, and it is the presence of the Tree and 
Serpent worship underlying Buddhism, Jain ism, and Yishnuism that 
seems to prove almost incontestably that there existed a people in the 
north of India, whether we call them Dasyus, Nishadhas, or by any 
other name, wlio were Tree and Serpent worshippers, before they 



* A book has recently heen publi«*hed 
by the late Mr. Breeks, of the Madras 
Civil Survice, on the primitive tribes of 
the Nilagirid, which gives a fuller ac 
count of these 'rudo stone monuments' 
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It can hardly, however, be accepted as a 
solution of the problem, which requires 
a wider suxYey than he was able to 
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adopted any of the Hindu forms of faith. Nothing can be more 
antagonistic to the thoughts and feelings of any Aryan race than such 
forms of worship, and nothing more completely ante-Vedic than its 
rites. It seems also to have no connection with Saivism.^ Nor is 
there any trace of it found among the Dravidians. There appears, in 
fact, no solution of the riddle possible, but to assume that it was an 
aboriginal superstition in the north of India, and it was the conversion 
of the people to whom it belonged that gave rise to that triarchy of 
religions that have succeeded each other in the north during the last two 
thousand years. 

This solation of the difficulty has the further advantage that it 
steps in at once clearly to explain what philology is only dimly 
guessing at, though its whole tendency now seems in the same direction. 
If this view of the mythology be correct, it seems certain that there 
existed in the north of India, before the arrival of the Aryans, a people 
whose affinities were all with the Thibetans, Burmese, Siamese, and 
other trans-Himalayan populations, and who certainly were not Dra- 
vidians, though they may havg been intimately connected with one 
division at least of the inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Both the pre-Aryan races of India belonged, of course, to the 
Turanian group ; but my present impression is, as hinted above, that 
the Dravidians belong to that branch of the great primordial family 
of mankind that was developed in Mesopotamia and the countries to 
the westward of the Caspian. The Dasyus, on the contrary, have all 
their affinities with those to the eastward of that sea, and the two 
might consequently be called the Western and the Eastern, or the 
Scythian and Mongolian Turanians. Such a distinction would cer- 
tainly represent our present knowledge of the subject better than 
considering the whole as one family, which is too often the case at the 
present day. 

These, however, are speculations which hardly admit of proof in 
the present state of our knowledge, and would consecjuently be quite 
out of place here, were it not that some such theory seems indispensable 
to explain the phenomena of the architectural history of India. That 
of the north is so essentially different from that of the south that tliey 
cannot possibly belong to the same people. Neither of them certainly 
are Aryan ; and unless we admit that the two divisions of the country 



' The serpent of Siva is always a cobra, 
or poisonous snake, and used by him as 
an awe-inspiring weapon, a very different 
animal from the ntany- headed tutelary 
Kaga, the guardian angel of mankin i, 
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were occupied by people essentially diflFerent in blood, though still 
belonging to the building races of mankind, we cannot possibly under- 
stand how they always practised, and to the present employ, styles 
so essentially different. Until these various ethnographical and 
mythological problems are understood and appreciated, the styles of 
architecture in India seem a chaos without purpose or meaning. Once, 
however, they are grasped and applied, then* history assumes a dignity 
and importance far greater than is due to any merely aesthetic merits 
they may possess. Even that, however, is in many respects remarkable, 
and, when combined with the scientific value of the styles, seem to 
render them as worthy of study as those of any other people with whose 
arts we are acquainted. 



Statistics. 

It would add very much to the clearness of what follows if it were 
possible to compile any statistical tables which would represent with 
anything like precision the mode in which the people of India are 
distributed, either as regards their religious beliefs or their ethno- 
graphical relations. The late census of 1871-72 has afforded a mass 
of new material for this purpose, but the information is distributed 
through five folio volumes, in such a manner as to make it extremely 
difficult to abstract what is wanted so as to render it intelligible to 
the general reader. Even, however, if this were done, the result 
would hardly, for several reasons, l)e stitisfactory. In the first place, 
the census is a first attempt, and the difficulty of collecting and 
arranging such a mass of new materials was a task of the extremest 
difficulty. The fault of any shortcomings, however, lay more with the 
enumerated than with the enumerators. Few natives know anything 
of ethnography, or can give a distinct answer with regard to their 
race or descent and even with regard to religion their notions are 
equally hazy. Take for instance the table, page 93 of the Bombay 
Report. The compilers there divide the Hindus of that Presidency into 
three classes : — 

' 3,465,349 Saivas. 
1,419,233 Vaishnayas. 
8.029,989 Mixed. 



12,914,571 



The mixed class they proceed to define as " all who simply worship 
some god or goddess, ^vithout knowing anything of theology" — a 
description that probably applies with equal truth to two-thirds of 
the Hindu population of the other presidencies. The upper and 
educated classes do know now what sect they belong to, and the sects 
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are bo distinctly marked as to admit of no doubt ; bat even that was 
not so clear in former days. 

The great defect, however, of the censufl is, that it does not 
include the population of the Native States, estimated at 46,245,000, 
or one-fifth of the whole population of India ; and, though it may be 
fair to aBBome that the proportions of races and their beliefs are the 
same as those of the adjacent states under British rule, this is only an 
assumption, and as such must vitiate any attempt at precision in 
statements regarding the whole of India. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties or defects, it may be useful to 

state here that the population of the whole of India — exclusive, of course, 

of British Bormah — was ascertained by the late census to amount to 

2S5,00O,OOO of souls. Of these, about 7-lOths — or, more nearly, 

15-20th8 — or 175,000,000, belonged to the various branches of the 

Hindu religion ; more than l-5th or 4-20th8 or 50,000,000, professed 

. the Mahomedan faith ; and the remaining l~20th was made up 

principally of the uncivilised hill tribes, and various minor sects which 

cannot correctly be classified with the followers of Siva and Vishnu. 

In this last group of 11,000,000 are the Jains and the Christians, who, 

though so influential from their wealth or intellect, form numerically but 

a very small fraction of the entire population. 

The tables of the census, unfortunately, afford us very little in- 
formation that is satisfactory with regard to the distribution of races 
among the people. Prom the new edition of Caldwell's *Dravidian 
Granmiar,* we learn that upwards of 45,000,000 are Dravidian or speak 
TamU, or languages allied to that dialect.^ This may be somewhat 
of an over-estimate, but, taking it as it stands, it accounts for only 
l-5th of the population ; and what are we to say regarding the otlior 
4-5ths, or 190,000,000 of souls ? Four or five millions may be put 
on one side as Koles, Bhils, Sontals, Nagas, &c. — hill tribes of various 
classes, whose affinities are not yet by any means settled, but whose 
ethnic relations are of very minor importance compared with those of 
the 185,000,000 remaining. 

As the census leaves us very much in tho dark on this subject, 
supposing we assume that one-half, or 90,0()(),()()0 nioixi or less, of the 
inhabitants of northern India are the descjeiidants of the original 
inhabitants of the country — Dasyus, Nishadhas, or whatever we may 
call them. Let us further divide the remaining 90,()()0,()00 into three 
parts, and assume that one-third are Uneal descendants of tlie Aryans 
who entered India before the time of Buddha ; one-third the de- 
scendants of Yavanas, Sakas, Hunas, and other Scythian trik* who 
crossed the Indus between the Christian Era and the time of the 



^ Page 41. Dr. GorniBli, in the intro- 
dDctioD to the 'Madras Statistical Tables/ 
p. 67, states this at only 30,000,000— a 



very consiilerablo difference ; but on the 
whole I am inclined to placo faith in 
Dr. Caldweirs figures. 
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Mabomcdan invasion ; and that the remainder are the Moslem races, 
or their descendants, who have entered India during the last 800 
years. Such a scheme may nearly represent the facts of the case; 
but it seems almost certainly to exaggerate the importance of the 
foreign immigrant element. Taking, for instance, the last, about 
which we know most, it seems hardly probable that since the time 
of Mahmood of Guzni any such number of tribes professing the 
Mahomedan religion could have entered India so as to be able to 
procreate a population of 30,000,000 of souls, -even supposing they 
had brought their women with them — which they certainly did not, 
except in the most exceptional cases. Two or three millions of warriors 
may have crossed the Indus in that time and settled in India, and, 
marrying the females of the country, may have had a numerous 
progeny ; but thirty millions is a vast population by direct descent, 
especially as we know how many of the Moslems of India were re- 
cruited from slaves purchased and brought up in the faith of their 
masters. In Bengal especially, where they are most numerous, they are 
Bengalis pure and simple, mauy, perhaps most, of whom have adopted 
that faith quite recently from motives it is not difficult to under- 
stand or explain. Though there may consequently be 50,000,000 
of Mussulmans in India at the present day, we may feel quite 
certain that not one-half of this number are immigrants or the 
descendants of emigrants who entered India during the last eight 
centuries. 

The same is probably true of the Turanian races, who entered India 
in the first ten centuries after our era. It is most improbable that they 
were sufficiently numerous to be the progenitor of thirty millions of 
people, and, if they were so, the mothers, in nine cases out of ten, were 
most probably natives of India. 

Of the Aryans we know less ; but, if so great a number as thirty 
millions can trace anything like a direct descent from them at the 
present day, the amount of pure Aiyan blood in their veins must be 
infinitesimally small. But, though their blood may be diluted, the 
influence of their intellect remains so powerfully impressed on every 
institution of the country that, had they perished altogether, their 
previous presence is still an element of the utmost importance in the 
ethnic relations of the land. 

Another census may enable us to sjxjak with more precision Avith 
regard to these various divisions of the mass of the people of Hindu- 
stan, but meanwhile the element that seems to be most important, 
though tlie least investigated hitherto, is the extent of the aboriginal 
i-ace. It has hitlierto bee?! so overlooked, that putting it at ninety 
millions may seem to many an exairi^^eration. Its intellectual in- 
feriority has kept it in the bockii^round, but its presence everywhere 
seems to me the only means of explaining most of the phenomena we 
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meet continually, especially those connected with the history of the 

; architectaTe of the country. Except on some such hypothesis as that 

I JDSt shadowed forth, I do not know how we are to account for the 
presence of certain local forms of huildings we find in the north, or 
to explain the persistence with which they were adhered to. 

When from these purely ethnographic speculations we turn to ask 
how far religion and race coincide, we are left with still less infor- 

* mation of a reliable character. As a rule, the Dravidians are Saiva, 
and Saiva in the exact proportion of the purity of their blood. In 
other words, in the extreme south of India they are immensely in the 
majority. In Tanjore, 7 to 1 of the followers of Vishnu ; in Mjidura, 
5 to 1 ; in Trichinopoly, 4 to 1 ; and Salem, and generally in the 
south, 2 to 1 ;^ but as we proceed northward they become equal, and 

► in some of the northern districts of the Madras Presidency the pro- 
portions are reversed. 

In Bengal, and wherever Buddhism once prevailed, the Vaishnava 
sects are, as might be expected, the most numerous. Indeed if it 
were not that so much of the present Hindu religion is an importa- 
tion into the south, and was taught to the Dravidians by Brahmans 

f from the north, it would be difficult to understand how the Vaishnava 
religion ever took root there, where Buddhism itself only existed to a 
slight extent, and where it, too, was an importation. If, however, 
it is correct to assume that Saivism had its origin to the northward 
of the Himalayas, among the Tartar tribes of these regions, there is 
no difficulty in understanding its presence in Bengal to the extent 
to which it is found to prevail there. But, on the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than that an aboiiginal Naga people, 
who worshipped trees and serpents, should bc(^ome Buddhists, as 
Buddhism was originally understood, and, Ijeing Buddhists, should 
slide downwards into the corruptions of the present Vaishnava form 
of faith, which is avowedly that most fashionable and most prevalent 
in the north of India. 

One of the most startling facts brought out by the last census, is 

^ the discovery that nearly one-third of the population of Eastern 
Bengal are Mahomedan— 20,500,000 out of 66,000,000— while in the 
north-west provinces the Mahomedans are less than l-6th — 4,000,000 
among 26,000,000 ; and in Dude little more than 1-1 0th. It thus 
looks more like a matter of feeling than of race ; it seems that as 
the inhabitants of Bengal were Buddhists, and clung to that faith 
long after it had been abolished in other parts of India, they came 

I in contact with the Moslem religion l)efore they had adopted the 

modem form of Vishnuism, and naturally preferred a faith which 
acknowledged no caste, and freed them from the exactions and 



" « Madras Report/ p. 90. 
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tTT&nny of a dominant priesthood. The Mahomedan religion is ia fact 
much more like Buddhism than arc any of the modern Hindu forma, 
and when this non-Arjan casteleas population c&me in contact with it, 
before they had adopted the new faith, and were free to choose, aft«r 
the myBterions evaporation of their old beliefs, they naturally adopted 
the rel^ion most resembling that in which they had been bronght 
np. It is only in this way that it aeems pooeible to accotmt for the 
predominance of the Moslem faith in Lower Bengal and in the Punjab, 
where the followers of the Prophet outnumber the Hindus, in the 
proportion of 3 to 2, or as 9,000,000 to 6,000,000. 

Where Buddhism bad prevailed the choice seemed to lie between 
Vishnu or Mahomet. Where Sitivism crept in was apparentiy among 
those races who were Turanians, or had affinities with the Tartar races, 
who immigrated from the north between the Ciiristian era, and the age 
of the Mahomedan conquest. 

To most people these may appear as rash generalisations, and at 
the present stage of the inquiry would be so in reality, if no further 
proof could be afforded. After reading the following pages, I trust 
moat of them at least will be found to rest on the firm basis of a fair 
induction from the facts brought forward. It might, consequently, 
have appeared more logieal to defer these statements to the end of 
the work, instead of placing them at the beginning. Unless, however, 
they are read and mastered first, a great deal that is stated in the 
following pages will be uidntelligible, and the scope and purpose of 
the work can be neither understood nor appreciated. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 

It may create a feeling of disappointment in some minds when they 
arc told that there is no stone architecture in India older than two 
and a half centuries before the Christian Era ; but, on the other hand, 
it adds immensely to the clearness of what follows to be able to assert 
that India owes the introduction of the use of stone for architectural 
purposes, as she does that of Buddhism as a state reUgion, to the great 
Asoka, who reigned from B.C. 272 to 236. 

It is not, of course, meant to insinuate that the people of India 
had no architecture before that date ; on the contrary it can be 
jiroved that they possessed palaces and halls of asseml)ly, perhaps 
even temples, of great magnificence and splendour, long anterior to 
^Vsoka's accession ; but, like the buildings of the Burmese at the present 
day, they were all in wood. Stone, in those days, seems to have been 
employed only for the foundations of buildings, or in engineering 
works, such as city walls and gates, or bridges or embankments ; all 
else, afi will appear from the sequel, were framed in carpentry. Much 
as we may now regret this, as all these buildings have consefjuently 
I)erished, it is not so clear, as it may at first appear, that the Indians 
were wrong in this, inasmuch as, in all resjKicts, except durability, 
wood is a better building material than stone. It is far more easily 
cut and carved, larger spaces can be covered with fewer and less cum- 
brous points of support than is possible with stone, and colour and 
gilding are much more easily applied to wood than to stone. For the 
siime outlay twice the space can be covered, and more than twice 
the splendour obtained by the use of the more perishable material, 
the one great defect being that it is ei)henieral. It fails also in 
prcKlucing that impression of durability which is so essential to archi- 
tectural effect ; while, at the same time, the facility with which it 
can he can-ed and adorned tends to produce a barbaric splendour far 
leas Biitisfactory than the more sober forms necessitated by the employ- 
ment of the less tractable material. 
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Be this as it may, it will, if I mistake not, become quite clear 
when we examine the earliest " rock-cut temples " that, whether from 
ignorance or from choice, the Indians employed wood, and that only 
in the construction of their ornamental buildings, before Asoka^s 
time.^ Prom this the inference seems inevitable that it was in con- 
sequence of India being brought into contact with the western world, 
first by Alexander's raid, and then by the establishment of the 
Bactnan kingdom in its inmiediate proximity, that led to this change. 
We do not yet know precisely how early the Bactrian kingdom ex- 
tended to the Indus, but we feel its influence on the coinage, on the 
sculpture, and generally on the arts of India, from a very early date, 
and it seems as if before long we shall be able to fix with precision 
not only the dates, but the forms in which the arts of the Western 
world exerted their influence on those of the East. This, however, will 
be made clearer in the se^juel. In the meanwhile it may he sufficient 
to state here that we know absolutely nothing of the temples or aR'hi- 
tecture of the various peoples or religions who occupied India l)efore 
the rise of Buddhism,^ and it is only by inference that we know any- 
thing of that of the Buddhists before the age of Asoka. From that 
time forward, however, all is clear and intelligible ; we have a sufficient 
number of examples whose dates and forms are known to enable us 
to write a perfectly consecutive history of the Buddhist style during 
the 1000 years it was practised in India, and thence to trace its 
various developments in the extra Indian countries to which it was 
carried, and wheixj i*^^ is still practised at the present day.^ 

If our ethnography is not at fault, it would be in vain to look for 
any earlier arcliit<<jture of any importance in India before Asoka's 
time. The Aryans, who were the dominant people before the rise of 



' ThcBC rem&rkfl must not be taken as 
applying to sculpture alno. It is quite 
true that no stouc sculptures have yet 
been found in India of an enrlier date 



these descriptions may not liave been 
interpolated aftor — probably long after — 
the Christian Era. 
' I believe I was the first to ascerlain 



than tlie age of Asoka; but, as will be seen I these facts from u personal inspection of 
in the sequel, the pt rfection the Indian ' the mouuuicntd themselves. Tiiey were 
artists had attaint d in stone sculpture coram unicuted to tl:e Royal Asintic So- 
when they executed the bas-reliefs at ciety in a pai>er I read on the * Rock-cut 
Bhurhut (b.c. 200), shows a famil-arity i Teraplr-s of Indin,*in 1842. Every subse- 
with the material that oould ouly be at- | queut research, and every increase of our 



tained by long practice. 

* No mention of temples, or, indeed, of 



knowledge, has temled to confirm ti.oec 
views to such an extent that they are not 



buildings is. 1 believe, found in the Vedas, I now disputed by any one acquainted with 



and though both nre frequently alluded 
to. and ilescribed in the Epic Poems and 



the literature of the subject, though some 
writers do btill indulge in rhapsodies aboiit 



the Puranas, this haidly helps u> ; first the prinajval jintiqui y of the cav^B, and 
because, like all verbal jlest-riptions <if I tl eir connect on wit.i those of Egypt, &«•. 
building.-*, they are too vague to b.- in- i TiU all this is put on one side, wo clear 
telligible, and secondly, beciiuse thcn^ is ' idea can be obtained of the true position 
no prcH)f that the passages containing , of the art iu ludia. 
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Baddhisniy were essentially a non-artistic race. They wrote books 
and expressed their ideas in words like their congeners all the world 
over, but they nowhere seem successfully to have cultivated the 
aesthetic arts, or to have sought for immorta'ity through the 
splendour or durability of their buildings. That was always the 
aspiration of the less intellectual Turanian races, and we owe it to 
this circumstance that we are enabled to write with such certainty 
the history of their rise and fall as evidenced in their architectural 
productions. 

There is no a priori improbability that the Dra vidian races of the 
south of India, or the indigenous races of the north, may not have 
erected temples or other buildings at a very early date, but if so, all 
that can be said is that all trace of them is lost. When we first meet 
the Buddhist style it is in its infancy — a wooden style pahifuUy 
struggling into lithic forms— and we have no reason to suppose that 
the other styles were then more advanced. When, however, we first 
meet them, some six or seven centmies afterwards, they are so com- 
plete in all their details, and so truly lithic in their forms, that they 
have hitherto baffled all attempts to trace them back to their original 
types, either in the wood or brick work, from which they may have 
l)een derived. So completely, indeed, have all the earlier examples 
been obliterated, that it is now doubtful whether the missing links 
can ever be replaced. Still, as one single example of a Hindu temple 
dating before the Christian Era might solve the difficulty, we ought 
not to desjiair of such being found, while the central provinces of 
India remain so utterly unexplored as they now are. Where, mider 
ordinary circumstances, we ought to look for them, would be among 
the ruins of the ancient cities which once crowded the valley of the 
Ganges ; but there the ruthless Moslem or the careless Hindu have 
thoroughly obliterated all traces of any that may ever have existed. 
In the remote valleys of the Himalaya, or of Central India, there may, 
however, exist remains which will render the origin and progress of 
Hindu architecture as clear and as certain as that of the Buddhist ; 
but till these are discovered, it is with the architecture of the 
Buddhist that our history naturally begins. Besides this, however, 
from the happy Jiccident of the Buddhists very early adopting the mode 
of excavating their temples in the living rock, their remains are im- 
|)erifihably preserved to us, while it is only too probable that those of 
the Hindu, being in less durable forms, may have disapi)eared. The 
former, therefore, are easily classified and dated, while the origin of 
the latter, for the present, seems lost in the mist of the early ages 
of Indian arts. Meanwhile, the knowledge that the architectural 
history of India commences B.C. 250, and that all the monuments now 
known to us are Buddhist for at least five or six centuries after that 
time, are cardinal facts that Ciuuiot be too strongly insisted upon by 
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those who wish to clear away a great deal of what has hitherto tended 
to render the subject obscure and unintelligible. 

Classification. 

For convenience of description it will probably be found expedient 
to classify the various objects of Buddhist art under the five following 
groups, though of course it is at times impossible to separate them 
entirely from one another, and sometimes two or more of them must 
be taken together as jiai'ts of one monument. 

1st. Stamhhas, ar Lah. — These pillars are common to all the styles 
of Indian architecture. With the Buddhists they were employed to 
bear inscriptions on their shafts, with emblems or animals on their 
capitals. With the Jains they were generally Deepdans, or lamp- 
bearing pillars ; with the Vaishnavas they as generally bore statues 
of Garuda or Hunaman ; with the Saiva they were flag-staffs ; but, 
whatever their destination, they were always among the most original, 
and frequently the most elegftnt, productions of Indian art. 

2nd. Stupas, or Topes, — These, again, may be divided into two 
classes, according to their destination : first, the true Stupas or 
towers erected to commemorate some event or mark some sacred 
spot dear to the followers of the religion of Buddha : secondly, 
Dagobas, or monuments containing relics of Buddha, or of some 
Buddliist saint.^ If it were possible, these two ought always to be 
kept separate, but no external signs have yet been discovered by 
which they can be distinguished from one another, and till this is so, 
they must be considered, architecturally at least, as one. 

8rd. Rails. — These have recently been discovered to be one of the 
most important features of Buddhist architecture. Generally they 
are found surrounding Topes, but they are also represented as 
enclosing sacred trees, temples, and pillars, and other objects. It 
may be objected that treating them separately is like describing the 
peristyle of a Greek temple apart from the cella. The Buddhist rail, 
however, in early ages at least, is never attached to the tope, and is 
used for so many other, and such various purposes, that it will 
certainlv tend to the clearness of what follows if thcv are treated 
seimrately. 

4th. GMityas^, or AssemhJy Nails, — These in Buddhist art cor- 



* From two Sanscrit words, Dhaiu, a i are called Stupas in India are there oaUed 
relic, and Garbha (Pali, Gabbhaii), the , Chuityas. Etymologically, this is no 
womb, receptacle, ahi inc of a relic. (Tur- doubt the correct designulion, as Chaiiya, 
nour, * Mahawanso,' p. 5.) The word Pa- like Stupa, mcuus primarily a heap or 



goda is probably a corruption of Dugoba. 

* In Nepal, according to Hodgson, and, 

I btlkve, in Thibet, the moaumeuts which 



tumulus, but it also means a place of 
sacrifice or religious worship— an altar 
from ChitA, a heap, an assemblage, a 
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respond in every respect with the churches of the ChrUtiuii religion. 
Their plans, the poeitiou of the altar or reUc casket, the aisles, and 
other peculiarities are the same in both, and their uses ure identical, 
ill BO far as the ritual forms of the one religion resemble those of the 
other. 

5th, Viharas, or Monasteries. — Like the Cliaityaa, these resemble 
very closely the corresponding institutions among Christians. In 
the earlier ages they accompanied, but were detached from, the 
Chaityas or churchts. In later times they were furnished with 
chapels and altars in wliivh the sen'ice could be performed inde- 
jiendently of the Chaitya halls, which may or may not be found iu 
their proximity. 



maltitude, Ao. (Honier WiUisms' ' Sans- i or "chaitya halls," and this lalter term 
CTitDiolionnry'iuferoee). ProperljBptak- will C'>Uiiequeutly be UieiJ wherever bdj 
ing.thoreFor'.iheBecavcii ought ptrbapati) ambiguity is likely (o arise from the lue 
be Called "haUd coiitaiDiiig a chaitya," uf the Dimple term Chaitya. 
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CHAPTER n. 

8TAMBHAS OB lAtS. 

It is not clear whether we ought to claim a wooden origin for these, 
as we can for all the other objects of Buddhist architecture. Certain 
it is, however, that the lats of Asoka, with shafts averaging twelve 
diameters in height, are much more like wooden posts than any 
forms derived from stone architecture, and in an age when wooden 
pillars were certainly employed to support the roofs of hallsj it is 
much more likely that the same material should be employed for 
the purposes to which these stambhas were applied, than the more 
intractable material of stone. 

The oldest authentic examples of these lats that we are acquainted 
with, are those which King Asoka set up in the twenty-seventh year 
after his consecratior. — the thirty-first of his reign — to Ixiar in- 
scriptions conveying to his subjc<jts the leading doctrines of the new 
faith he had adopted. The rock-cut edicts of the same king are 
dated in his twelfth year, and convey in a less condensed form the 
same information — Buddhism without Buddha — but inculcating respect 
to parents and priests, kindness and charity to all men, and, above 
all, tenderness towards animals.^ 

The best known of these lats is that set up by Feroze Shah,' in 
his Kotila at Delhi, without, however, his being in the least aware 
of the original purpose for which it was erected, or the contents of the 
inscription. A fragment of a second was recently found lying on 



' These insoriptioDB have been pnblialied btifore the birth of Christ, would be one of 
in vftrious forms and at variouB times by the most valuable ooutribut "one possible to 
the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Lon- the religrioua history of the modem world, 
don C Journal of tho Asiatic Society of &"d so much Las been already done that 
Benj^ul/ vol. vi. p. 56G, et »eqq.; * Journal [ the task docs not seem difficult. Among 
of the Royul Asiatic Society ,'vol. xii. p. 1 53, other things, they explain to us negatively 
et8eqq.)ti\\d in various otlier pul)lication8, why we have so little history in India In 
but always mixed up with extraneous these days. Asoka ia only busied about 
matters. It 18, however, very much to be doctrines.' He does not even mention his 
regretted I hut ii'Mirtfully-editedtnuislution father's name ; and makes no allusion to 
is not Issued in some separate form easily i any historical event, not even those con- 
accessible to the general public. An abso- nected w^ith the life of the founder of the 
lutely authentic and unaltered body of religion. Among a people so careless of 
Buddhist doctrine, as it stood 2:)0 years genealogy, history is impossible. 
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the gronnd Dear Hindu Bao'a house, north of Delhi.^ Two othere 
exist in Tirboot at Kadhia, and Mattiah, and a fragment of auotbtr 
was recognised ntilieed as a roUer for the station roads, 
by an ntilitarian member of the Bengal Civil Service. 
', The most complete, however, is that which, in 1837, 

was fonnd lying on the ground in the fort at Allah- 
abad, and then re-erect«d with a pedestal, from a design 
by Captain Smith.* This pillar is more than usually 
ioterestiug, as in addition to the Asoka inscriptions 
it contains one hy Samudra Gupta (a.d. 380 to 400), 
detailing the glories of ]m reign, and the great deeds 
of his ancestors.' It seems again to have been thrown 
down, and was re-erected, as a Persian inscription tells 
us, by Jehangir (a.d. 1605), to commemorate his acces- 
sion. It is represented without the pedestal (Wood- 
cot No. 3). The shaft, it will be observed, is more 
than 8 ft. wide at the base, diminishing to 2 ft. 2 in. 
at the summit, which in a length of S'd ft.* looks more 
like the tapering of the stem of a tree — a deodar pine, 
for instance — than anything designed in atone. Like 
all the others of this class, this lat has lost its crown- 
ing ornament, which probably was a Buddhist emblem 
— a wheel or the trisul ornament* — but the necking 
still remains (Woodcut No. 4), and ia almost a literal 



*. Aniifiui honfynickle omimnit thim caplul 

of Lit. at AUalulwd. 

coj^ of the honeysuckle ornament we are so familiar 
with as used hy the Greeks with the Ionic order. In 
this instance, however, it is hardly probable that it was 
introduced direct by the Gi-eeks, but is more likely to 



■ > JoariLil of the Aiiatio Society of Bangai.' toI. tj. p. 794. 

* Ibid., plate 'fl. ■ Ibid., p. 9G9, et uqq. 

' Tbaae dimeiiBioriB uri: t.ken rrom Cupt Burt'a drsHinirB piib- 
Ibhed in tho ' Journal of the Aeiatic Society of Bengiil,' vol, iii. 
plate 3. 

• ' Tree ud Serpen*. Wunhip,' plalw 9, L0> 10s, e( fOMtn. 
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have been borrowed from ite native country Assyria, whence the 

Greeks also originally obtaiiiul it. The honeysuckle ornament, a^faia, 

occurs as the crowning member of a pillar at Sankissa, in the Doab, 

half-way between Muttra and CaiioutK (Woodcut No. 5), and this 

time BurmoQnting a capital of so es»!iitiiilly P^rsepolitau a type, 

that there cau be little doubt tliat tlie dt»igii of the whole capital 

cauie from Central Asia. This pilliir, which is of a much Btoutt;r and 

shorter proportion than the edit^t liitti, is surmounted by an eleplmiit, 

but so mutilated that even in the 7tli century the Chinese traveller 

Hiouen TWug mLitook it for a liou, if 

this is indeed tlie efligy he was Iookiii<; 

at, Rs fieneral Cunuingliam supposes,* 

which, however, is by no means so 

clear as might at first sight appear. 



(. CuplUI U SinklH. (FroniiDr 

Another capital of a similar nature to that last described crowns a 
lat at Bettiah in Tirhoot — this time surmounted by a liou of bold aud 
good design (Woodeut No. fi). In this instance, however, the honey- 
Buskle ornament is rej>lawd by the more purely Buddhist ornament of 
a flock of the sacred hansas or jrc'cse. In both instances there arc cable 
ornaments used as net-kind's, and the bead and i-eel so familiar to the 
student of classical art. The last name<l form ia also, howe4'er, found 
at PeraeiKilis. These features it may l>e remarked are oidy found on 
the lAts of Asoka, and are never si-en afterwards in India, though 
connnon in (iandhara and in the Indus for long afterwards, which 
seems a tolerably clear indication that it was from Persia, though 
probably on a suggestion from the Creeks, that he obtained those 

' ' Arcbieulosic*' Ruports,* vul. i. p. 27i, plate *6. 
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hints which in India led to the couversion of wooden architcctnre 
into Btone. After his death, these classical features disappear, and 
wooden forms resume their sway, though the Persian form of capital 
long retained its position in Indian art. 

It is more than prohahle that each of these Asoka 14ts stood in 
front of, or in coimection with some stupa, or huilding of some sort ; 
but all these have disappeared, and the lats themselves have — some of 
them at least — ^bcen moved more than once, so that this cannot now 
be profed. So far, however, as can now be ascertained, one or two 
Btambhas stood in front of, or beside each gateway of every great 
tope, and one or two in front of each chaitya hall. At leas^t we 
know that six or seven can now be traced at Sanchi, and nearly an 
equal number at Amravati,^ and in the representation of topes at the 
latter place, these lats are frequently rei)rescnted both outside and 
inside the rails. 

At Karli, one still stands in front of the great cave surmounted by 
four lions, which, judging from analogy, once bore a chakra or wheel, 
probably in metal.* A corresponding pillar probably once stood on 
the opposite side of the entrance bearing some similar emblem. 
Two such ate represented in these positions in front of the great cave 
at Kenheri, which is an exact but debased copy of the great Karli 
cave.* 

The two lats at Erun and the iron pillar at Delhi, though similar 
in many respects to those just described, seem certainly to Ixjlong to 
the era of the Guptas at the end of the fourth or the beginning of 
the fifth century of our era, and to be dedicated to the Vaishnava 
faith^ and in consequence belong to a subsequent chapter. That at 
Pathari is not inscribed or is at least unedited, and though it looks 
old, may also be of the Gupta times. 

This is a meagre account, it must be confessed, of Buddhist l^ts, 
which probably at one time could be counted by hundreds in the im- 
portant Buddhist localities in Bengal ; but it is feared we shall hardly 
be able to add many more to our list. They are so easily overthrown 
and so readily utilised in populous localities, that all trace of most of 
them has probably been irrecoverably lost, though one or two more 
examples may probably be found in remote, out-of-the-way places. 



* • Tree uiid erpeut Worship,' plates 1 
and 5, and plates 89 and 90. 
' Ibid , plate 42. 



On the left he remarked a figure of 
Buddha, which he mistook for Mahadeva, 
and in another part a row of buHs, and 



■ In Ihe description accompanying | he adds : ** The Chacra of Vichnou, !he 
DsDieirs view of this cave he sa jb: ''On I Mahadeva, and the bulls, seem not to 
the pillars to the right, above the capital, favour the opinion of its being a temple 



if a groap of lions, from the centre of 



of the Bhoods." Ho was not a wore how 



rliich a few jean since arose the chacra, ' inextricably these religions were mixed 
or war disk of Vichnou, though not t)ie | up at the time when this cave was ex- 
it ast appearance of it at present remains." i cavated, about a. d. 400. 
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There is no liiBtance, ao far as I am aware, of a built monumeutal 
pillar now standing in India. This is sufficiently accounted for by 
the ease with which they COtlld be thrown down and their materials 
removed, when they had lost the sanctity which alone protected them. 
There are, however, two such pillars among the topes of Cabul, and 
evidently coeval with them, now called the Surkh Miuar (Woodcut 
No. 7), and the Minar Cliitkri. These are ascribed by the traditions 
of the place to Alexander the Great, though they are evidently 
Buddhist monnments, meant to mark some sacred spot, or to com- 
memorate some event, the memory of which has passed away. There 
can be little doubt that their upper members are meant to be copies 
of the tall capitals of the Persepolitan pillars, which were probably 
common also in Assyria, and throughout tliis part of Asia, but their 
shape and outline exhibit great degeneracy from the purer forms 
with which that architecture commenced in India, and which were 
there retained in their purity to a mmh later period than in this 
remote province. No reliable data seem to exist for ascertaining what 
the age of these monuiuents may be. It ]>roi«bly was the third or 
fourth century of our era, or it may be eveu earlier. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

STUPAS. 

OONTENTS. 

BhQsa Topes — Topes at Saraath and in Behar — Amrayati Tope — Gandhara 

Topes — Jelalabad Topes — Muiiikyala Tope. 

There are few subjects of like nature that would better reward the 

labour of some competent student than an investigation into the 

oriifin of Relic Worship and its subsequent diffusion over the greater 

|)urt of the old world. So far as is at present known, it did not 

exist in Egypt, nor in Greece or Rome in classical times, nor in 

IVa\>ylon or Assyria. In some of these countries the greatest possible 

ivspect was shown to the remains of departed greatness, and the 

Iwmes and ashes of persons who were respected in life were preser\'ed 

with care and aflFection ; but there was no individual so respected 

thnt a hair of his head, a tooth, or a toe-nail, even a garment or a 

utensil he bad used, was considered as a most precious treasure after 

hl^ death. In none of these countries does it appear to have occurred 

to any one that a bone or the begging-pot of a deceased saint was a 

thing worth fighting for ; or that honour done to such things was 

a meritorious act, and that prayers addressed to them were likely 

to be granted. Yet so ingrained do these sentiments appear to be 

among the followers of Buddha, that it is difficult to believe that the 

first occasion on which this sentiment arose, was at the distribution 

of his remains on his attaining Nirvana at Kusinagara, B.C. 543. On 

that occasion, eight cities or kingdoms are said to have contended for 

the honour of possessing his mortal remains, and the difficulty was met 

by assigning a portion to each of the contending parties, who are said 

to have erected stupas to contain them in each of their respective 

localities.* None of these can now be identified with certainty — 

everything in future ages being ascribed to Asoka, who, according to 



' Tumour iu * Journal of the Asiatic : partition of the remains of Menander, 



Society of Bengal,' vol. ?ii., p. 1013. 

The fame of this distribution seems io 
have reached Enropeat least as early ns the 



nmong eight cities who aie said to have 
desired to possess liis remains; but as 
he does not hint that it was for pur- 



ist century of the GbristiMn Era, inasmuch poses of worship, the significance of the 
as Plutarch (^Moralia,' p 1002, Diibuer i fact does not seem to hiivo been appro- 
edition, Paris, 1841) describes a similar ciated. 
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popular tradition, is said to have erected the fabulous number of 84,000 
relic shrines, or towers to mark sacred spots.^ Some of these may l^ 
those we now see, or are encased within their domes ; but if so, they, 
like everything else architectural in India, are the earliest things we 
find there. It is true, the great pagoda — the Shew6 Dagon — at Rangoon 
is said to contahi relics of all the four Buddhas of the present Kalpa, 
the staff of Kakasanda ; the water-dipper of Konagamma ; the bathing 
garment of Kasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of Grautania- 
Buddha ; * but supposing this to be tru«, we only now see the last and 
most modern, which covers over the older erections. This is at least 
the case with the great Dagoba at Bintenne, near Kandy, in Ceylon, 
in which the thorax-bone of the great ascetic lies enshrined. The 
' Mahawanso,' or great Buddhist history of Ceylon, describes the mode 
in which this last building was raised, by successive additions, in a 
manner so illustrati^^e of the principle on which these relic slu'ines 
arrived at completion, that it is well worth quoting : — " The chief of 
the Devos, Sumano, supplicated of the deity worthy of offerings for 
an offering. The Vanquisher, passing his hand over his head, 
bestowed on him a handful of his pure blue locks from the growing 
hair of the head. Receiving and depositing it in a superb golden 
casket, on the spot where the diWne teacher had stood, he enshrined 
the lock in an emerald dagoba, and bowed down in worship. 

"The there Sarabhu, at the demise of the supreme Buddha, re- 
ceiving at his funeral pile the Thorax-bone, brought and deposited it 
in that identical dagoba. This inspired personage caused a dagoba 
to be erected 12 cubits high to enshrine it, and thereon departed. 
The younger brother of King Devenampiatisso (b.o. 259), having 
discovered this marvellous dagoba, constructed another encasing it, 
30 cubits in height. King Duttagamini (b.c. 161), while residing 
there, during his subjugation of the Malabars, constructed a dagoba, 
encasing that one, 80 cubits in height." This was the "Mahiyan- 
gana dagoba completed." ^ It is possible that at each successive 
addition some new deposit was made ; at least most of the topes 
examined in Afghanistan and the Punjab, which show signs of these 
successive increments, seem also to have had successive deposits, one 
above the other. 

Of all the relics of Buddha, the most celebrated is the left canine 
tooth. At the original distribution it is said to have fallen to the 
lot of Orissa, and to have been enshrined in a town called from that 
circumstance " Dantapura." This, most probably, was the modem 
town of Puri, and the celebrated temple of Juggernath, which now 



* • Mahawauso/ p. 26, ' Hiouen Thsnng,' xi v. p. 270. 

vol. ii. p. 417 ' Alibtracted from Tumour's *Maha- 

* Acrount of the ^eat bell at Ran- wans »,' p. 4. 
goon, Hough, * Asiatic Besearches/ vol. , 
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flourishes there, not only in all probability occupies the same spot, 
but the worship now celebrated there is the same, mutato nomine^ 
as that which was once performed in honour of this tooth. Be this 
a« it may, it seems to have remained there in peace for more than 
eigrht centuries, ¥rhen the king of the country, being attracted by 
B4)me miTcVjles performed by it, and the demeanour of the priests, 
lHx;ame converted from the Brahmanical faith, to which he had 
lielonged, to the religion of Buddha. The dispossessed Brahmans 
tliereou complain to his suzerain lord, resident at Palibothra, in 
the narrative called only by his title Pandu, but almost certainly 
the Gautamiputra of the Andrabhitya dynasty. He ordered the tooth 
to be brought to the capital, whon, from the wonders it exhibited, he 
was converted also ; but this, and the excitement it caused, led to its 
l>eing ultimately conveyed surreptitiously to Ceylon, where it arrived 
about the year 311 ; ^ and in spite of various vicissitudes still remains 
in British custody, the Palladium of the kingdom, as it has done 
during the last fifteen centuries and a half.' 

About the same time (a.d. 824^) another tooth of Buddha was 
enshrined in a tope on the island of Salsette, in Bombay harbour, 
ap[)arently in the time of the same Gautamiputra, but what its 
sulisoquent fate was is not known.* When the tope was opened for 
Dr. Bird, it was not there, but only a copper plate, which recorded its 
enshrinement, by a noble layman called Pushyavarman.^ 

Almost as celebrated as these was the begging-pot of Sakya Muni, 
which was long kept in a dagoba or viliara erected by Kanishka at 
Peshawur, and worshipped with the greatest reverence.* After paying 
a visit to Benares,' it was conveyed to Kandahar, and is still said to be 
I)reaerved there by the Mussulmans, and looked upon even by them as 
a most precious relic.® 



' There may be an error in tld« date 
to the ezU-nt of \U being from fifteen to 
twenty years too early. 

' The principal particulars of this story 
are contained in a Cingalese work called 
the * Daladavamsa,' recently translated by 
Sir Hutu €k>ma» Swamy. I have col- 
iM^ed the further evidence on this subject 



* The same fate had overtaken another 
tooth relic at Nagrak in northern India. 
Fa Hian, b.c. 400, describes it as perfect in 
his 13th chapter. ' Iliouen Thsang/ ?ol. 
u. p. 97, describes tUe stupa as ruined, 
and the tooth having disappeared. 

* For a translation, &c., see *■ Journal 
Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 



in a paper I rewl to the Asiatic Society, Society,' vol. v. p. 83. Sec also Bird, 
and published in their * Journal ' (N.S.). 
▼ol. iii p. 1 32, tt teqq.j and again in * Tree 
and Serpent Worship/ p. 174, et. seqq 

' The date being given as 245, Samvat 
has gem rally been awnmed to be dated 
fifom the era of Yicruraaditya. I am not Guudhara — Peshawur— to the new C'an- 
*ware, however, of any insciiptiim of so dhara in Kandahar will be found in a 
wrly an age being dated from tliat era, paper by Sir Henry Rawlinson, • Journal 
oorofanyBuddhittt inscription in which ' of the Royal Asiatic Society,' vol. xi. 
it is naed either then or tliereafter. j p. 127. 



* Historical Rt'searches,* Bombay, 1847. 

• * Fo^ kiue Ki,' ch. xii. p. 77. 

' * Hiouen Thtang,' vol. i. p. 83. 

• * Foe' Kou^ Ki,' p. 353. A detailed 
account of its transference from the true 
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All this will become plainer as we proceed, for we shall find 
every Buddhist locality sanctified by the presence of relics, and that 
these were worshipped apparently from the hour of the death of the 
founder of the religion to the present day. Were this the place to do 
it, it would be interesting to try and trace the path by which, and 
the time when, this belief in the efficacy of relics spread towards the 
west, and how and when it was first adopted by the early Christian 
Church, and became with them as important an element of worship 
as with the Buddhists. That w^ould require a volume to itself ; 
meanwhile, what is more important for our present purpose is the 
knowledge that this relic-worship gave rise to the building of these 
great dagobas, which are the most important feature of Buddhist 
architectural art. 

No one can, I fancy, hesitate in believing that the Buddhist 
dagoba is the direct descendant of the sepulchral tumulus of the 
Turanian races, whether found in Etruria, Lydia, or among the Scyths 
of the northern steppes. The Indians, however, never seem to have 
buried, but always to have burnt, their dead, and consequently 
never, so far as we know, had any tumuli among them. It may he 
in conseiiuence of this that the dagobas, even in the earliest times, 
took a rounded or domical form, while all the tmnuli, from being of 
earth, nec^ssiirily assumed the form of cones. Not only out of doors, 
but in the earliest caves, the forms of dagobas are always rounded ; and 
no example of a straight-lined cone covering a dagoba has yet been 
discovered. This pe(!uliarity, being so uni^•ersal, would seem to indi- 
cate that they had Ixjen long in use before the earliest known example, 
and that some other material than earth had been employed in 
their construction ; but we have as yet no hint when the rounded 
form was firet employed, nor why the conical form of the tumulus 
was abandoned when it was refined into a relic shrine. We know, 
indeed, from the caves, and from the earliest bas-reliefs, that all the 
roofs of the Indians were curvilinear ; and if one can fancy a circular 
chamber with a domical roof — not in stone, of course — as the original • 
receptacle of the relic, we may imagine that the form was derived from 
this.i 

Bhilsa Topes. 

The most extensive, and tiiking it altogether, perhaps the most 
interesting, gi-oup of topes in India is that known as the Bhilsa 



' Among the bas-reliefs of til cBharhut ! out its plan, nor to feel sure vhetber 



tope is one representing just such a 
domical roof as this Woodcut No. UO). 
It is not, howevur, quile easy to make 



the object on the altnr is a relic, or 
whetlier it may not be some other kind 
of offering. 
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Topes, from a town of that name in the kingdom of Bhopal, near 
which they are situated. There, within a district not exceeding ten 
miles east and west and six north and south, are five or six groups of 
topes, containing altogether between twenty-five and thuty indi- 
vidual examples. The principal of these, known as the great tope 
at Sanchi, has been frequently described, the smaller ones are known 
from General Cunningham's descriptions only ; ^ but altogether they 
have excited so much attention that they are perhaps better known 
than any group in India. We are not however, perhaps, justified 
in assuming, from the greater extent of this group, as now existing, 
that it possessed the same pre-eminence in Buddhist times. If we 
coald now see the topes that once adorned any of the great Buddliist 
sites in the Doab or the Behars, the Bhilsa group might sink into 
insignificance. It may only be, that situated in a remote and thinly- 
peopled part of India, they have not been exposed to the destructive 
energy of opposing sects of the Hindu religion, and the bigoted 
Moslem has not wanted their materials for the erection of his mosques. 
They consequently remain to us, while it may be that nobler and more 
extensive groups of monuments have been swept from the face of the 
earth. 

Notwithstanding all that has Ixjen written about them, we know 
very little that is certain regarding their object and their history. 
Our usual guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us here. Fa Hian 
never was within some hundreds of miles of the place ; and if Hiouen 
Thsang ever was there, it was after leaving Ballabhi, when his 
journal becomes so wild and curt that it is always difficult, some- 
times impossible, to follow him. He has, at all events, left no 
deselection by which we can now identify the place, and nothing to 
tell us for what purpose the great tojHj or any of the smaller ones 
were ejected. The ' Mahawanso,' it is true, helps us a little in our 
difficulties. It is there naiTated that Asoka, when on his way to 
Ujjeni (Ujjain), of nyhich/ f>lace he had been nominated governor, 
tarried some time at Chetyagiri, or, as it is elsewhere called, Wessa- 
nagara, the modem Besnagat, close to Sanchi. He there married 
Devi, the daughter of the chief, and by her had twin sons, Ujjenio 
and Mahindo, and afterwards a dain^^hter, Sanghamitta. The two last 
named entered the priesthood, and played a mo^t important part in 
the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. Before setting out on this 
mission, Mahindo visited his royal mother at Chetyagiri, and was 



' 'Bhilsa Topes, or Baddhi^t Monu- Tope; and numerous papers have ap- 
meiits in Central India,' Smith, Elder, peared on the same subject in the 
and Co., 1854. One half of my work on * Jounial of tlie Asiatic Society ' and 
*Tree and Serpent Worphip/ and forty- el.-ewlx re. A cast of the eastern gate- 
five of its plates, bisidrs woodcuts, aie ^ way is in the South Kensington Museum, 
devoted to the illustration of the great 
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lodged in "a anperb vihara," which had been erected by herself." 
In all thiB there is no mention of the great tope, which maj hu^'o 
existed before that time ; but till some bnildiiig ia found in Indian 
which can be proved to have existed before that age, it will be saft? 
to aseome that this is one of the 84,000 topes said to have been 
erected by him. Had Sanchi been one of the eight cities whicli 
obtained relics of Buddha at the fnneral pyre, the case might havt; 
been different ; bnt it has been dug into, and found to be a stupa, and 
not a dagoba. It consequently was erected to mark some sacred spot 
or to commemorate some event, and we have no reason to believe thut 
this was done anywhere Ix^fore Asoka's time. 

On the other hand two smaller topes on the same platform con- 
tained relics of an undoubtt'd historical character. That called No, -J 
Tope contained those of ten Buddhist teachers who t«ok part in tin; 
third great convocation held undt^r Asoka, and some of whom were sent 
on missions to foreign countries, to disseminate the doctrines then 
settled, and No. 3 Tope contained two relic caskets, represented in 
the accompanying woodcuts (Nos. 8 and 9). One of these contained 



B, Kflic C.skn uf MiigKil ■IB. t. IWIc Cava or S«r1piitr», 

relics of Maha lloggalana, the other of Sariputra, friends and com- 
panions of Buddha himself, and usually called his right and left 
hand disciples." It does not of course follow from this that this 
dagoba is as old as the time of Buddha ; on the contrary, some 
centuries must elapse liefore a bone or rag belonging t« any mortal 
becomes so pRitious that a dome is erected to enshrine it. The great 
probability s<.tms to l)e that these relics were deixsited there by 
Asoka himself, in doM: proximity to the sacred spot, which the great 
tojic was erected to commemorute. The tojie containing relics of his 
contemjioniries must of coiu^e lje much more modern, probably con- 
U;m|>orary with the gateways, which are 8ubse<iuent to tlie Christian 
Em.^ _____^_^ 

• • Mahuwango,' p. 76. 8vv iiIm) ' Trtt • The ChandTagupta inscription on tl>e 
and Porjieiit Woraliip,' p 'M. el teqq., mil nenr the raietoni gntinay (• Joumi»l 
wliere <ill tl.ia is iiioto fully «>t out iliaii j of the Aeiatie Society of Be 'pil," vol. ii. 
is iifiM'muny here. I p.H.H is eTid.nlly a 9ubBe<|iieiit widition, 

* CunoinghaiD, ' Biiiln Topra.' p. 2d9, ' ami belongs to the y«u ^d. 400. 



BHILSA TOPEa 



The general appearaoce of the SaQchi Tope will be understood 
from the view of it on Woodcut No. 10, and its shape and arrange- 



IK' grtU Tope It SuKbl. 




SkUm of grMTopt tt SubU. 



"Ktit from the plan and se<;tion, Nos. II and 12. From the** it 
"ill be obeerved that tho princiiial building consiKts of a dome 
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13. Tee cut in the rock on a Dagoba al AJanta. 



somewhat less than a hemisphere, 106 ft. in diameter, and 42 ft. in 
height.^ 

On the top of the tope is a flat space about 34 ft. in diameter, 
formerly surrounded by a stone railing, some parts of which are still 
lying there ; and in the centre of this once stood a feature known to 
Indian archaeologists as a Tee. The woodcut (No. 13), from a rock- 
cut example at Ajunta, repre- 
sents the usual form at this 
age. The lower part is adorned 
with the usual Buddhist rail 
(to be described hereafter), the 
upper by the conventional win- 
dow, two features which are 
universal. It is crowned by a 
lid of three slabs, and no doubt 
either was or simulated a relic 
casket. No tope, and no representation of a tope — and we have 
hundreds — are without this feature, and generally it is or was sur- 
mounted by one or more discs representing the umbrellas of state ; in 
modem times by as many as nine of these. The only ancient wooden 
one now known to exist is that in the cave at Kadi (Woodcut No. 56), 
but the representations of them in stone and painting are literally 
thousands in number. 

The dome rests on a sloping base, 14 ft. in height by 120 ft. in 
diameter, having an offset on its summit about 6 ft. wide. This, to 
judge from the representations of topes on the sculptures, must have 
been surrounded by a balustrade, and was ascended by a broad double 
ramp on one side. It was probably used for processions round the 
monument, which seem to have been among the most common 
Buddhist ceremonials. The centre of this great mound is quite solid, 
being composed of bricks laid in mud ; but the exterior is faced with 
dressed stones. Over these was laid a coating of cement nearly 4 
inches in thickness, which was, no doubt, originally adonied either 
with painting or ornaments in relief. 

Beside the gi'oup at Sanchi, which comprises six or seven topes, 
there are at Sonari, six miles distant, another group of eight topes. 
Two of these are important structures, enclosed in square courtyards, 
and one of these yielded numerous relics to the explorers. 

At Satdhara, three miles further on, is a great tope '101 ft. in 
diameter, but which, like that at Sanchi, seems to have been a stupa, 
and yielded no relics. No. 2, however, though only 24 ft. in diameter, 
was found to contain relics of Sariputra and Moggalaua, like No. 3 at 



' These viewB, plans, &c., are taken 
from a Memoir by Capt. J. D. Cunning- 



liHTn, * Journal of tlie Asiatic Society ot 
Bengal,' August, 1847 
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Sanchl Besides these there are several others, all small, and very much 
mined. 

The most namerous group, however, is situated at Bhojpur, seven 
miles from Sanchi, where thirty-seven distinct topes are grouped together 
on various platforms. The largest is 66 ft. in diameter, but No. 2 
is described as one of the most perfect in the neighbourhood, and, like 
several others in this group, contained important relics. 

At Andher, about five miles west of Bhojpur, is a fine group of 
three small, but very interesting topes. With those above enume- 
rated^ this makes up about sixty distinct and separate topes, in this 
small district, which certainly was not one of the most important in 
India in a religious point of view, and consequently was probably sur- 
poBsed by many, not only in the number but in the splendour of its 
religions edifices.^ 

Without more data than we at present possess, it is of course 
impossible to speak with certainty with regard to the age of this 
group of topes, but, so far as can be at present ascertained, there seems 
no reason for assuming that any of them are earlier than the age 
of x\soka, B.C. 250, nor is it probable that any of them can be of later 
date than the era of Salivahana, a.d. 79, or say after the first century 
of our era. Their rails may be later, but the topes themselves seem all 
to be included within these three centuries and a half. 

Topes at Sarnath and m Behar. 

Not only is there no other group of topes in India Proper that 
can be compared, either in extent or in preservation, to those of 
Bhilsa, but our knowledge of the subject is now so complete that it 
is prol)ably safe to assert that only two, or at most three, topes exist 
iHJtween the Sutlej and the sea, sufficiently perfect to enable their 
form and architectural features to be distinguished. There are, of 
conrae, numerous mounds near all the Buddhist cities which mark 
the site, and many of which probably hide the Remains, of some of the 
hundreds of stupas or dagobas mentioned by the Chinese Pilgrims, 
l)esides many that they failed to distinguish. All, however, with the 
fewest possible exceptions, have perished ; nor is it difficult to see 
why this should be so. All, or nearly all, were composed of brick or 
small stones, laid either without mortar, or with cement that was 
little better than mud. They consequently, when desecrated and 
deserted, formed such convenient quarries for the villagers, that 



' As all the particulars regarding all Topes,* published by Smith and Elder, 
these topes, except the gretit one and in one volume 8vo, in 1854, it has not 
Na 8 of Sanchi, are taken from Gen. been thought uecosstiry to repeat the 
Cunningham's work entitled * Bliilsa | reference at every statement. 

P 
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nearly all have been utilised for building huts and honacs of tlie 
Hindus, or the moequeg of the iconoclastic Mussulmans. Their rails, 
being compoeed of largur stones and not so easily removed, have iti 
some instances remained, and some will no doubt be recovered when 
looked for ; and as tJiese, in the earlier ages at least, were the 



it^iinoetttsis i)f the shrine, their recovery will largely compensate for 
the loss of the to(x.-s which they surrounded. 

The best known, as well as the Ix'st prtiser\'ed of the Bengal topes, 
is tli;it at Saniath, near Benares (Woodcut No. 14). It was carefully 
explored by General Cunningham in lH;ir>-;-(fi, and found to be a 
stupa : viz., containing no relics, but erected to mark some spot 
aanctitied by the presence of Buddhu, or by Bonio act of iiis during/ 
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his long residence therj. It is situated in the Deer Park, where he 
took up his residence with his five disciples when he first removed 
from Gaja on attaining Buddhahood, and commencing his mission 
as a teacher. "What act it commemorates we shall prohahly never 
know, as there are several mounds in the neighbourhood, and the 
descriptions of the Chinese Pilgrims are not suflSciently precise to 
enable us now to discriminate between tliem. 

The building consists of a stone basement, 93 ft. in diameter, and 
solidly built, the stones Ixiing clamped together with iron to the 
height of 48 ft. Above that it is in brickwork, rising to a height of 
110 ft. above the surrounding ruins, and 128 ft. above the plain.* 
Externally the lower part is relieved by eight projecting faces, each 
21 ft. 6 in. wide, and ir> ft. apart. In each is a small niche, intended 
apparently to contain a seated figure of Buddha, and below them, 
encircling the monument, is a band of sculptured ornament of the 
most exquisite beauty. The central part consists — as will be seen by 
the cut on the next page — of geometric patterns of great intricacy, 
but combined with singular skill ; and, above and below, foUage 
equally well designed, and so much resembling that carved by Hindu 
artists on the earliest Mahomedan moscjues at Ajmir and Delhi, as to 
make us feel sure they Ciinnot Ikj very distant in date. 

The carvings round the niches and on the projections have been 
left so unfinished — in some instances only outlined — that it is impos- 
sible to guess what ultimate fo.m it may have been intended to give 
them. The upper part of the tower seems never to have been finished 
at all, but from our knowledge of the Afghanistan topes we may sur- 
mise that it was intended to encircle it with a range of pilasters, and 
then some bold mouldings, before covering it with a hemispherical 
dome. 

In his excavations. General Cunningham found, buried in the 
solid masonry, at the depth of 10^ ft. from the summit, a large stone 
on which was engraved the usual Buddhist fommla, "Ye dhannma 
hetu," &c., in characters belonging to the 7th century, from which 
he infers that the momiment belongs to the Cth century. To me 
it appears so extremely improbable that men should carefully en- 
grave such a formula on a stone, and then bury it ten or twelve 
feet in a mass of masonry which they must have hoixjd would endure 
for ever, that I cannot accept the conclusion. It seems to me much 
more probable that it may have belonged to some building which 
this one was designed to supersede, or to have been the pedestal 
of some statue which had been disused, but which from its age had 
become venerable, and was conseciuently utilised to sanctify this 



' These dimensions and details are taken from Gen. Cunningham's ' Archfloologioa 
Beports,' toL i. p. 107, et asqq. 
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new erection. I am conBcquenlly much more iiicliiiwl to adojit the 
tradition preaened hy Captain M'ilford,' to the effect that the Sariiath 
monument was er«ct«d hy the sons of Mohi Pala, and dtJstrovL-d 
(int«rrupt«d ?) by the MahomedaiiB, in 1017, before its completion.* 
The form of the monument, the character of its Bcutptured oma-' 



menta, the unfinished condition in which it is left, and indeed the 
whole circniustanf^es of tlie chsc, render this date bo much the most 
prohahlc that I fwl inclined to adopt it almost without hesitation. 

The other TtenfT.il tope esistinfr nearly entire is known as Jam- 
Bandha Ka Baithak. flcneral Ciuininjiham states its dimensions to 
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be 28 ft. in diameter by 21 ft. in height, resting on a basement 14 ft. 
high, BO that its total height, when complete, may have been about 
55 ft.^ As it was not mentioned by Fa Hian, a.d. 400, and is by 
Hiouen Thsang, a.d. 640, its age is probably, as General Cunningham 
states, intermediate between these dates, or about a.d. 500.^ It is a 
bold, fine tower, evidently earlier than that at Sarnath, and showing 
nothing of the tendency towards Hindu forms there displayed. It 
has, too, the remains of a procession-path, or extended basement 
which is wholly wanting at Sarnath, but which is always found in 
the earlier monuments. It was erected, as Hiouen Thsang tells us, 
in honour of a Hansa — goose — ^who devoted itself to relieve the wants 
of a starving community of Bhikshus.' 

The third stupa, if it may be so called, is the celebrated temple 

at Bnddh Gaya, which stands immediately in front of the celebrated 

Bodhi-tiee {Fitus reliffiosa)* under whose shade Buddha attained 

complete enlightenment in the thirty-fifth year of his age, B.C. 588. 

Its history is told in such detail by Hiouen Thsang * that there seems 

little doubt as to the main facts of the case. According to this 

authority, Asoka built a small vihara here, but long afterwards this 

was replaced by a temple IGO ft. high and 60 ft. (20 paces) wide, 

which are the exact dimensions of the present building, according to 

Cunningham,* and we are further told that it was erected by a 

Brahman, who was warned by Maheswara (Siva), in a vision, to 

execute this work. In this temple there was a cella corresponding 

with the dimensions of that found there, in which the Brahman 

placed a statue of Buddha, sjated cross-legged, with one hand pointing 

to the earth. Who this Brahman was we learn from an inscription 

translated by Mr. Wilkins in vol. i. of the * Asiatic Researches ' (p. 

284), for it can hardly be doubted that the Brahman of the Chinese 

pilgrim is identical with the Amara Deva of the inscription, who was 

one of the ornaments of the court of Vicramaditya of Malwa, a.d. 

495-530. From a Burmese inscription on the spot, first translated by 

Colonel Bumey, we further learn that the place, having fallen into 

decay, was restored by the Burmese in the year 1306-1 309.' 

From the data these accounts afford us we gather, with very 
tolerable certainty, that the building we now see before us (Woodcut 



' * ArobiBological Reports,' vol. i. p. 17. 
« Ibid., p. 19. 

• * Hiouen Thsang/ vol. iii. p. 60. 

* Buchanan Hamilton was toU! by the 
priests on Ihe spot, in 1811, that it was 
planted there 2225 years ago. or b.c. 414, 
and that the temple was built 126 years 
afterwards, or in 289. Not a bad ^ucss for 
Asoka'sage in a locality where Buddhism 



has been so long forgotten. Montgomery 
Martin's ' Eabtern India,' vol. i. p. 76. 

» * Hiouen Tlisang,' vol. ii. pp. 464-468. 

' ' ArchsBoIogical Reports,' vol. i. p. 5. 

^ 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,' 1834, vol. iv. p. 214. See also 
Cunningham, ' Archeaological Reports, 
vol. i. p. 5, et teqq. 
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No. 16) IB BQbetantially that erected by Am&ra the Brahman, in the 
beginning of the Gth century, but the niches Hiouen Thsang saw, 
containing golden statues of Buddha, cannot be thoee now exiatiu^, 
and the sculptures he mentioiiB find no place in the present design ; 
and the amalakaa of gilt copper that crowned the whole, as he saw 
it, have disappeared. The changes in detail, as well as the intro- 
duction of radiating arches in the interior, I fancy must belong to 



W. Temple UUuildliu.j,. mill tlu-iree iK^uiiPlioiograph bj Mr I'eppe. CE.) 

the Burmese restoration in the beginning of the 14th centuiy. 
Though these, consequently, may have altered its appearance in 
detail, it is probable that we still have before us a atraight-hned 
pyramidal nine-storeyed temple of the Gth century, retaining all ils 
essential forms — anomalous and unlike anything else we find in 
India, either before or afterwards, but probably the parent of many 
nine-storeyed towers found beyond the Himalayas, both in China and 
elsewhere. 

Eventually we may discover other esamples which may render 
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this noble tower less exceptional than it now appears to be ; but 
perhaps its anomalous features may be due to the fact that it was 
elected by Bruhmans for Buddhist purposes in an age of extremest 
toleration,^ when it was doubtful whether the balance would incline 
towards Baddhist or Brahman icjil supremacy. In less than a century 
and a half after its erection the storm burst (a.d. 648) which eventu- 
ally sealed the fate of Buddhism in Central India, with only a fitful 
flickering of the lamp afterwards during lulls in the tempest. 

At Keseriah, in Tirhoot, about 20 miles north of Bakra, where one 
of the pillars of Asoka mentioned above is found, are the ruins of 
what appears to have been a very large topj. It is, however, entirely 
ruined externally, and has never been explored, so that we cannot 
tell what was its original shape or purpose.^ All along this line of 
country numerous Buddliist remains are found, all more or less ruined, 
and they have not yet been examined with the care necessary to 
ascertain their forms. This is the more to be regretted as this was 
the native country of the founder of the religion, and the place where 
his doctrines appear to have been originally promulgated. If any- 
thing older than the age of Asoka is preserved in India, it is probably 
in this district that it must be looked for. 



Amravati. 

Although not a vestige remains in situ of the central dagoba at 
Amravati, there is no great difficulty, by piecing together the frag- 
ments of it in the India Museum — as is done in Plate 93 of * Tree and 
Serpent Worship' — in ascertaining what its dimensions and general 
appearance were. It was small, only 30 ft. to 35 ft. in diameter, or 
about 100 ft. in circumference, and 50 ft. high. The perpendicular part, 
34 ft. high, was covered with sculptures in low relief, representing 
scenes from the life of Buddha. The domical part was covered with 
stucco, and with wreaths and medallions either executed in relief 
or painted. No fragment of them remains by which it can be ascer- 
tained which mode of decoration was the one adopted. 

Altogether, there seems no doubt that the representation of a tope 
on the following page (Woodcut No. 1 7), copied from the inner rail at 
Amravati, fairly represents the central building there. There were 
probably forty-eight such representations of dagobas on this rail. In 
each the subject of the sculpture is varied, but the general design is 
the same throughout ; and, on the whole, the woodcut may be taken as 
representing the mode in which a Buddhist dagoba was ornamented in 



' • Hiooen Thaang, Fegtival of the | 'A view of it is given, • Journal of the 
three Beligiona at Allahabad in 643/ i Asiatic Society of Bengal/ toI. iv. p. 122. 
roL i p. 254. 
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the 4th or 5th century, which is the time at which the style Bcems tc 
have reached ita highest point of elaboration, in India at least. 



IT. BeiireKnUtkniariTDiKfnnn theRaUit AmnntJ. (Fnimibu-reUef lathelwUiMnHom,] 



Gandhara Topes. 

The extreme paucity of examples i-etaining their architectural 
form, in the \-allcy of tlie Ganges, is, to some extent, compensated for 
hv tlie existence of a very extensive range of examples in Afghanistan 
and tlie western Punjab. In his memoir of these topes, published 
by Professor Wilson, in ills ' Ariana Aritiqua,' Mr. Masson enumerates 
and describes, in more or less detail, s me sixty examples, or almost 
exactly the same number which General Cunningham described as 
existing at Bhilsa. In this iiistan™, however, they extend over a 
range of 200 miles, from Cabul to the Indus, instead of only 16 or 
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17 miles from Sonari to Andher. To these must be added some fifteen 
or twenty examples, found at Manikyala or in its neiglibourliood, and 
it is probable about the same number still exist undescribed, making 
altogether perhaps 100 stupas in this province. 

Notwithstanding this wealth of examples, we miss one, which 
was probably the finest of all. When Fa Hian passed through the 
province in a.d. 400, he describes the dagoba whicli King Kanishka 
had erected at Peshawur as " more than 470 ft. in height, and decorated 
with every sort of precious substance, so that all who passed by, 
and saw the exquisite beauty and graceful proportions of the tower 
and the temple attached to it, exclaimed in delight that it was 
incomparable for beauty ; " and he adds, " Tradition says this was the 
highest tower in Jambudwipa." ^ When Hiouen Thsang passed that 
way more than two hundred years afterwards, he reports the tower 
•w having been 400 ft. high, but it was then mined — "the part 
that remained, a li and a half in circumference (1500 ft.) and 150 ft. 
high ; " and he adds, in twenty-five stages of the tower there were a 
*'ho" — 10 bushels of relics of Buddha.^ No trace of this monument 
now exists. 

These north-western topes are so important for our history, and 
all have so much that is common among them, and are distinguished 
by so many characteristics from those of India Proper, that it would 
be extremely convenient if we could find some term which would 
describe them without involving either a theory or a geographical 
error. The term Afghanistan topes, by which they are generally 
designated, is too modern, and has the defect of not including 
Peshawur and the western Punjab. " Ariana," as defined by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, describes very nearly the correct limits of the province ; 
for, though it includes Bactria and the valley of the Upper Oxus, 
where no topes have yet been fonnd, we know from the Chinese 
Pilgrims that in the 6th and 7th centuries these countries, as far 
as Khoten, were intensely Buddhist, and monuments must exist, 
and will, no doubt, be found when looked for. The name, however, 
has the defect that it seems to imply the existence in that region 
of an Aryan people, and consequently an Aryan religion. At the 
time to which he was referring, that was no doubt the case, and 
therefore from the Professor's poiat of view the name was comx'Xly 
applied. 

When the Sanscrit-speaking races . first broke up from their 
original settlements in the valley of the Oxus, they passed through 
the valley of the Cabul river on their way to India, and lingered, in 
all probability, both there and in the Punjab before reaching their 
first permanent position on the Saraswati — the true " Aiya Vartii " — 



« Bo«l'» « Fa Hian,* p. 85. • • Vie et Voyages de Hiouen Thsang/ toI. i. p. 83. 
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between the Sutlej and the Jumna. It is also nearly certain that 
they remained the dominant caste in these countries down to the 
time of Alexander's invasion, and during the supremacy of the 
Bactrian kingdom. About 130 years, however, before the Christian 
Era, if we may trust the Chinese accounts,* the Yuechi, and other 
tribes of Tartar origin, were on the move in this direction. About 
that time they struck down the Bactrian monarchy, and appear from 
tlienceforward to have permanently occupied their country. It is 
not clear whether they immediately, or at what interval they pene- 
trated into the Cabul valley ; but between that time and the Christian 
Era successive hordes of Yueclii, Sakas, Turuskas, and Hunas, had 
poured into the valley and the western Punjab to such an extent as 
to obliterate, or at least for the time supersede the Aryan population, 
and supplant it by one of Turanian origin, and with this change 
of race came the inevitable change of religion. Turania would there- 
fore for our purposes he a more descriptive name than Ariana ; but 
it is not sufficiently precise or well defined. No people, so far as is 
known, ever adopted and adhered to the Buddhist religion who had 
not a large proportion of Turanian blood in their veins, and the 
name would consequently include all the people who adopted this 
faith. Gandhara is, on the contrary, a local name, which certainly, 
in early times, included the best part of this province, and in Kanishka's 
time seems to have included all he reigned over, and, if so, would be the 
most appropriate term we could find. 

It has, moreover, this advantage, that it is essentially Buddhist. 
In the time of Asoka, it was Kashmir and Gandhara to which he sent 
his missionaries, and from that time fonvard Gandhara is the term by 
which, in all Buddhist books, that kingdom is described, of which 
Taxila was the capital, and which is, as nearly as can now be a8cei*tained, 
conterminous with our architectural province. 

It is not clear whether Kanishka was or was not the first 
Raddhist king of this country ; but, so far as is at present known, 
he seems to have done for Buddhism in Gandliara exactly what x\soka 
did for that religion in central India. He elevated it from its posi- 
tion as a struggling sect to that of being the religion of the State. We 
know, however, that Asoka himself sent missionaries to this country ; ^ 
and, moi-e than this, that he engravefl a complete set of his edicts on a 
rock at Kapurdigiri, 80 miles north-east from Peshawur, but we do 
not know what success they or he attained. Certain it is, as Pro- 
fessor Wilson remarks, that " no coin of a Greek prince of Bactria 
has ever been met with in any tope." ^ The local coins that are found 
in them all belong to dynasties subsequent to the destruction of the 



* De Guigne*s ' Histoire dcs Huns/ vol. ii. p. 40, et teqq. 

* * Mahawanso,' p. 71. • * Ariana Antiqua,* p. 43. 
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Bactrian kingdom, and, according to the same authority (p. 322), 
"were selected from the prevailing currency, which was not of any 
remotely previous issue ; " " while the Greek Bactrian coins had long 
ceased to be current, though they had not, perhaps, become so scarce 
as to be ensbrined as rarities " (p. 44). Under these circumstances, 
Professor Wilson arrives at the conclusion that the topes "are un- 
doubtedly all subsequent to the Christian Era " (p. 322). It is true 
that some of the kings whose coins are found in the topes, such as 
Ileroiaens, Azes, Kadphises, and others, may have lived prior to that 
epoch, but none of their coins show a trace of Buddhism. On those 
of the last-named king, it is also true that we find tlie trisul emblem 
of the Buddhists on the reverse, but it is coupled with the bull and 
trident of Siva in so remarkable a manner that it can hardly be 
doubted that the monarch was a follower of the Hindu religion, 
though acknowledging the presence of Buddhism in his realm. ^ 
With Kanishka, however, all this is altered. He was a Buddhist, 
beyond all doubt ; he held the convocation called the third by the 
northern Buddhists — the fourth according to the southern — at which 
Nagarjuna was apparently the presiding genius. From that time the 
Thil)etans, Burmese, and Chinese date the introduction of Buddhism 
into their countries : not, however, the old simple Buddhism, known as 
the Hinayana, which prevailed before, but the corrupt Mahayana, 
which ivas fabled to have been preserved by the Nagas from the 
time of Buddha's death, and from whom Nag^juna received it, and 
spread it from Peshawur over the whole of northern and eastern 
Asia. It was precisely the same revolution that took place in the 
Christian Church, about the same time after the deiith of its founder. 
Six hundred years after Christ, Gregory the Great establislied the 
hierarchical Roman Catholic system, in supersession of the simpler 
primitive forms. Six hundi'ed years after the Nirvana, Nagarjuna 
introduced the complicated and idolatrous Mahayna,^ though, as we 
ieam from the Chinese Pilgrims, a small minority still adhered in after 
times to the lesser vehicule, or Hinayana system. 

Although, therefore, we are probably safe in asserting that none 
of the Gandhara topes date before the Christian Era, it is not because 
there is any inherent, a jirivri improbability tliat they should date 
before Kanishka, as there is that those of India Proper cannot 
extend beyond Asoka. There is no trace of wooden construction here. 
All is stone and all complete, and copied probably from Bactrian 
originals that may have existed two centuries earlier. Their dates 
depend principally on the coins, which are almost invariably found 



' * Ariana Antiqna,' plate 10. i pamm. He spells thu words Makhaiana 

' Vassilicf, * Lo Bouddhidiiie, see and Khinaiaua. 
Dogmea,' Ac, Paris, 1865, p. 31, et , 
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deposited with the relics, in these topes. No coins so far as I know have 
been found in any Indian tope. They are found in hundreds in these 
north-western ones, and always fix a date beyond which the tope cannot 
be carried back, and generally enable us to approximate very nearly 
to the true date of the monument in question. If those of Kanishka 
are the earliest, which appeal's to be the case, the great one which he 
commenced, at Manikj^ala, is probably also the last to be finished in 
its present form, inasmuch as below 12 ft. of solid masonry, a coin of 
Yasoverma of Canouge was found, and his date cannot be carried back 
beyond a.d. 720. Between these dates, therefore, must be ranged the 
whole of this great group of Buddhist monuments. 

There probably were no great Buddhist establishments in Gand- 
hara before Kanishka, and as few, if any, after Yasoverma, yet we leam 
that between these dates this province was as essentially Buddhist as 
any part of India. Fa Hian tells us, emphatically, that the law of 
Buddha is universally honoured, and enumerates 500 monasteries,^ and 
Hiouen Thsang makes no complaint of heretics, while both dilate in 
ecstasies on the wealth of relics everywhere displayed. Part of the 
skull, teeth, garments, staifs, pots of Buddha — impressions of hia 
feet, even his shadow — was to be seen in this favoured district, which 
was besides sanctified by many actions which had been commemorated 
by towere erected on the spot where these meritorious acts were per- 
formed. Many of these spots have been identified, and more will no 
doubt reward the industry of futui'e investigators, but meanwhile 
enough is known to render this province one of the most interesting 
of all India for the study of the traditions or art of Mediasval 
Buddhism. 

The antiquities of the western part of the prpvince were first 
investigated by Dr. Honiglxirger, in the years 1883-34,2 and the result 
of his numismatic discoveries published in Paris and elsewhere ; but 
the only account we have of the buildings themselves is that given 
by Mr. Masson, who, with singular perseverance and sagacity, com- 
pleted what Dr. Ilonigberger had left undone.^ Those of the eastern 
district and about Manikyala were first investigated by General 
Ventura and M. Court, ofioei-s in the service of Runjeet Sing, and 
the result of their researches published by Prinsep in the third volume 
of his 'Journal' in 1S30 ; but considenibly further light has been 
thrown on them by the explorations of General Cunningham, and 
published in his 'Archaeological Reports ' for 1803-1864:. 



• BcaVs translation, p. 26. , lithographs from Mr. Masson's sketches 

• HonigbiTgcr, * Reisc.' which, tliough niitso detailed as wccimld 

• Mr. Masson's account was comniuni- wish, are still sufficient to rendt^r tluir 
cated to Profesiior Wilson, and by him form and appearance intelligible, 
published in his * Ariana Anticjua/ with 
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' Jelalabad Topes. 

The topes examined and deecribed by Mr. Masson as existing round 
' Jelakbad are thirty-seven in number, viz., eighteen distinguished as 
the Daronta group, six at Chahar Bagb, and thirteen at Hidda. Of 
these about one-half yielded coins and relics of more or less impor- 
tance, which proved the dates of their erection to extend from the 
Christian Era, or it may be a few years before it, to the 7th or 8th 
century. 

One of the most remarkable of these is No. 10 of Hidda, which 
contained, besides a whole museum of gems and rings, five gold solidi 
of the emperors Theodosius (a.d. 408), Marcian and Leo (474) ; two 
prold Canouge coins ; and 202 Sassanian coins extending to, if not 
beyond, the Hegira.^ This tope, therefore, must belong to the 7th 
century, and would be a most convenient landmark in architectural 
history, were it not that the whole of its exterior is completely peeled 
ofF, so that no architectural mouldings remain, and, apparently from 
^ the diflBculty of ascertaining them, no dimensions are quoted in the 
text.* About one-half of the others contained relics, but none were 
found to l)e so rich as this. 

In general appearance they diflfer considerably from the great 
I Indian topes just deecribed, being all taller in proportion to tlieir 
breadth, and having a far more tower-like appearance, than any found 
in India, except the Sarnath example. They are also smaller, ti.e 
largest at Darunta being only 160 ft. in circumference. Tliis 
is about the usual size of the first-class topes in Afghanistan, the 
second class being a little more than 100 ft., while many are much 
smaller. 

In almost every instance they seem to have rested on a square b.r (\ 
though in many this has been removed, and in others it is buried in 
rubbish. Above this rises a circular Iwise or drum, crowned by a Ixi'.t 
8)metime8 composed merely of two architectural string-courses, with 
different coloured stones disposed as a diai)er ])attern between them. 
Sometimes a range of plain pilasters occupies this space. More gene- 
rally the pilasters are joined by arches sometimes circjular, sometimes 
of an ogee form. In one instance — the Red Toixi — they are alternately 
circular and three-sided arches. That this Ixilt represents the enclosing 
rail at Sanchi and the pilastered base at Manikyala cannot be doubted. 
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* The length of time over which these earlier than the coins deposited in it, 

coins mnge — ^more than 200 years — is but, as in ^his case, it may be one or two 

sufficient to warn ns what caution is re- hundred years more modem, 

qubdte in fixing the date uf buildings * ' Ariana Antiqua/ p. 109. 
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It BhowB, however, & very considerable change iii atyJe to find it 
elevated so far up the monoment as it here is, aud bo completely changed 
from its original purpcec. 

Generally speaking, the dome or roof rises immediately above this, 
but no example in this groap retains its termination in a perfect state. 
Some appear to have 
bad hemisplieriotil 
roofs, some moro 
nearly conical, of 
greater or Il-ss 
steepness of pitch ; 
and some (like that 
represented in Wood- 
■ cut No. 18) were 

probably flat, or 
with only a slight 
elevation in the 
centre. It seems 
18. T.p.«a,n™. (Fr™»i«wi,,bvMr.i.-™. probable there may 

inwii»oB«'Ati»ii»Antiiii«.) (mve been some con- 

nection between th« 
sluipc of the roof and the pnr{)»sc for ivhieli the tope was raised. But 
we bave no evidence to leitd us to any decisioTi of tliis point. 

One interoetiiig peculiarity was brought to light by Mr. Maesoii 
in his excavation of tho tope at Sultanpore, and is shown in the 
aime.tod section (Woodcut No, 
19). It is proved that the monu- 
ment originally consisted of a 
small tope on a large sqaarc 
Inisc, with the relic placed on ity 
Bummit, This was afterwards 
increased in size by a second 
tope being built over it. 

Besides those already roen- 
>'• Tip* sui«np..rs. (*r.™ m d<."Ii.k i.y Mr tioucd there are about twenty 
jr<*(on. lo wiiw.o-» ■ Aruiu Au.iqM.') „r thirty topes in the neigh- 

l>ourhr>od of Cabul, but all much 
ruiTied, and few of any striking apjieiinint^'. So at least we are led 
to infer from Mr, Masson's very brief notice of them. No doubt many 
others still remain in sfxits liitlierto unvisite*! by Euro]ieaiis. 

In the immediate vicinity of all these topes are found caves and 
tumuli, tliu former being the residences of priest*, the latter for tlw 
most part burying-phicus, pcrhais in some instances smaller rcHc- 
slirincs. Their exact dc-atination cimiiot lie ascertained without a 
careful investigation by persons thoroughly conversant with the 
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subject. Thsre are still, however, many points of great interest 
which require to be cleared np by actual examination. When this 
has been done we may hope to be able to judge with some certainty 
of their affinity with the Indian buildings on the one hand, and those 
of Persia on the other. 



Manikyala. 

The most important group, however, of the Gandhara topes is that 

at Manikjala in the Punjab, situated between the Indus and the 

Jeium or Hydaspes. Fifteen or twenty examples are found at this 

piace, most of which were opened by Greneral Ventura and M. Court 

about the year 1880, when several of them yielded relics of great 

value, though no record has been preserved of the greater part of 

their excavations. In one opened by M. Court, a square chamber 

was found at a height of 10 ft. above the ground level. In this was 

a gold cylinder enclosed in one of silver, and that again in one of 

copper. The inner one contained four gold coins, ten precious stones 

and four pearls. These were, no doubt, the relics which the tope 

was intended to preserve. The inscription has only partially been 

read, but certainly contains the name of Kanishka,* so that we may 

feel assured it was erected during his reign. Some Roman coins were 

found much worn, as if by long use,^ before they reached tliis remote 

locality ; and, as they extend down to a date 33 b.c.,^ it is certain the 

monument was erected after that date. The gold coins were all those 

of Kanishka. This tope, therefore, could hardly have been erected 

earlier than twenty years before Christ ; how much later, we will be 

able to say only when we know more of the date and history of the 

monarch to whom it owes its origin. To the antiquary the inquiry 

is of considerable interest, but less so to the architect, as the tope 

is so completely ruined that neither its form nor its dimensions can 

now be distinguished. 

Another was recently opened by General Cunningham, in the relic 
chamber of which he found a copper coin, belonging to the Satrap 
Zeionises, who is supposed to have governed this part of the country 
about the Christian Era, and we may therefore assume that the tope 
was erected by him or in his time. This and otlier relics were enclosed 
in a glass stoppered vessel, placed in a miniature representation of 
the tope itself, 4J in. wide at base, and 8^ hi. high (Woodcut No. 20), 
which may be considered as a fair representation of what a tope was 
or was intended to be, in that day. It is, perhaps, taller, however, 



' Thomas in ' Prinsep,' vol. L p. 144. 
' 'Journal of the Astatic Society of 



Bod gal/ vol. iil. p. 559. 
» Thomas iu * Prineep,* p. 148. 
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than a straclnral example wonid have been ; aud the tee, with its 
four nmbrellas, is, no doubt, exag^united. 

The principal tope of the group is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of its class in India, though inferior in size to several in Ceylon. 
It waa first noticed by Moniitstuart Elphinetone, and a very 
correct view of it published l)y bim, with the narrative of 
his mission to Cabul in 1815. It wns 
afterwards thoroughly explored by 
General Ventura, in 1830, and a com- 
plete account of his inveetigations 
published by Prinsep in the third 
volume of his ' Journal.' Since then 
its biisement has been cleared of the 
rubbish that hid it to a depth of 
12 ft. to 15 ft. all round by the ofQcers 
of the Public Works Department. 
They also made careful plana and 
sections of the whole, manuscript copies 
of which are now before me. 

From those it appears that the 
dome is an exact hemisphere, 127 ft. 
in diameter, and consequently, as 
nearly as may be, 400 ft, in circum- 
ference. The outer circle measures 
in like manner 159 ft. 2 in., or 500 ft. 
30. i«ioart«fl™Toi«.MM.nikr.it '" circumfercnce, and is ascended by 
CFoniid«idu»wnbrG*n.c.niiiugi,»ii,.i) f^^^ ^-^j^j g^^d flights of steps, one 

in each face, leading to a procession- 
path 16 ft. in width, ornamented both above and below by a range 
of dwarf pilasters, representing the detached rail of the older Indian 
monuments. It is, indeed, one of the most marked characteristics 
of these Gandhara topes, that none of tliem possess, or ever seem 
to have possessed, any trace of an independent rail ; but all have 
an ornamental belt of pilasters, joined generally by arches simniating 
the original rail. This can hardly be an early archite'ctural form, and 
leads to tJie suspicion tliat, in spite of their deposits, their outward 
casing may be very much more modern than the coins they contain. 

The outward appearan(H! of the Manikyala tope, in its present 
half-mined state, may Iw judged of from the view (Woodcut No. 21). 
All that it really retjuircs to complete its outline is the tee, which 
was an invariable adjunct to these buildings ; no other feature 
has wholly disappeared. The restored elevation, half-section, half- 
elevation (Woodcut Xo, 22), to the usual sc«le, 50 ft. to 1 in., will 



Arohroologinil Ri-piirlB,' vol. ii. p. 167, plate 65. 



afford the means of comparieon with other monnmente ; and the 
section and elevation of the base (Woodcut No. 23, next page) will 
" ■ 1 itfl architectural details in ho far as they can be made ont. 



Tlnr of HtnlkfilB Tope. (Fmin t Fbobignpb,) 




aftbe rope It Maul k;i 



Oq digging into this monument dui nl A ntura found three 
separate deposits of relics deposited at apporeiitlv equal distances 
of 25 ft from the siirfu(o of the tinishid monument and from each 
othtT, and ea(,h apparently lucruising in \alue or importance as it 
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descended. The first wus at the base of a solid cubical niaas of 




■t Top: U Uwilkrili. 



squared masonry, and contained, inf^ alia, some Sassanian coins 
and one of Yasoverma (a.d. 720), and one of 
Abdullah ben HassJm, struck at Merv a.h. GG, 
or A.D. 685.* The second, at a depth of 50 ft., 
contained no coins. The principal deposit, at 
a depth of 75 ft., was on the exact level of the 
procession-path outside. It conaiHted of a copper 
vessel, in which was a relic casket in braes, 
represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 24), 
containing a emitllor vessfl of gold, filled with 
n brown liijnid, and with an inscription on the 
lid which has not yet been fully deciphered, bat 
around it were one gold and six copper coins of 
the Kiiiiishka type. 

If this were all, it would be easy to assert 
that the original smaller tope, as shown in the 
section (Woodcut No, 22), was erected by Kanishka, 
or in his age, and that the square block on its 
summit was the orifriiuil tee, and that in the 8th 
century an euvelo[)e 25 ft. in thickness, but 

following the original form, was added to it, and with the extended 
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prooession-path it assimied its present form, which is very much 
lower than we would otherwise expect from its age. 

Against this theory, however, there is an ugly little fact. It is 
said that a fragment^ or, as it is printed, three Sassanian coins were 
found at a depth of 64 ft. (69 ft. from the finished surface) ; and 
if this were so, as the whole masonry was found perfectly solid and 
undisturbed from the surface to the base, the whole monument must 
be of the age of this coin. As engraved, however, it is such a frag- 
ment^ that it seems hardly sufficient to base much upon it. Unless 
the General had discovered it himself, and noted it at the time, 
it might so easily have been mislabelled or mixed up with other 
Sassanian fragments belonging to the upper deposits that its position 
may be wrongly described. If, howe\er, there were three, this ex- 
planation will not suffice. It may, however, be that the principal 
deposit was accessible, as we know was sometimes the case^ in this 
instance, at the bottom of an open well-hole or side gallery, before 
the time of the rebuilding in the 8th century, and was then, and then 
only, built up solid. If, however, neither of these explanations suffice, 
the Manikyala tope is a mystery and a riddle I cannot unravel. If 
we may disregard this deposit, its story seems self-evident as above 
explained. But whatever its internal arrangements may have been, 
it seems perfectly certain that its present external appearance is due 
to a rebuilding in the early part of the 8th century. 

General Cunningham identifies M. Court's tope as the Huta Murta, 
one of the most celebrated topes in the province, erected to commemo- 
rate Buddha, in a previous stage of existence, offering his body to 
appease the hunger of a tiger, and — ^according to another version — of 
its seven famishing cubs ;* but, as before remarked, nothing of its ex- 
terior coating now remains. Unfortunately, the same is true of all the 
other fifteen topes at this place, and, what is worse, of all the fifty or 
fifty-five which can still be identified at Taxila. As General Cunning- 
ham remarks, of all these sixty or seventy stupas there is not one, 
excepting the great Manikyala tope, that retains in its original position 
a single wrought stone of its outer facing ; ^ none, consequently, are 
entitled to a longer notice in a work wholly devoted to architecture. 



* Id the text it is certainly printed 
** three" with a referenoe to 19 in the 
plate 21 of vol. iii. The latter is un- 
doubtedly a misprint, and I cannot help 
believing the former is so also, as only 
one fragment is figured; and Prinsep 
complains more than once of the state 
of the French MS. from which he was 
compiling his acoounl I observe that 
Oenetal Gnnningham, in his Tolume just 
recelTed, adopts the same views. At 



p. ?>*, vol. v., he says : •* I have a strong 
suspicion that Goiiernl Ventura's record of 
three Sassanian coins having been found 
below deposit B may be (rroneous." 

* * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,' vol. iii. plate 21, fig. 18. 

» * Fo^ Kou€ Ki,' chup. xui. 

* *Fa Hian,' Beal's translation, p. 32. 
* Hiouen Thsang,* vol. i. p. 89. 

* ( ArcluBological Reports,* vol. il p. 
172. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BAILS. 

CO TENTS. 

Bails at Bharhut, Muttra, Sunchi, and AmravatL 



It is only recently that our rapidly-increasing knowledge has enabled 
us to appreciate the important part which Rails play in the history of 
Buddhist architecture. The rail of the great Tope at Sanchi has, it 
is true, been long known ; but it is the plainest of those yet dis- 
covered, and without the inscriptions which are found on it, and the 
gateways that were subsequently added to it, presents few features 
to interest any one. There is a second rail at Sauchi which is more 
ornamented and more interesting, but it has not yet been published 
in such a manner as to render its features or its history intelligible. 
The same is at least partially trae of the great rail at Buddh 
Gaya, though it is one of the oldest and finest of its kind. When, 
however, the Amravati sculptures were brought to light and pieced 
together,^ it was perceived that the rail might, and in that instance 
did, become one of the most elaborate and ornamental features of 
the style. Since then General Cunningham has found two or three 
buried rails at Muttra, and his crowning discovery of the great rail 
at Bharhut, has made it clear that this was the feature on which the 
early Buddhist architects lavished all the resources of their art, and 
from the study of which we may consequently expect to learn most. 

The two oldest rails of which we have any knowledge in India 
are those at Buddh Gaya and that recently discovered at Bharhut. 
The former. General Cunningham thinks, cannot be of much later 
date than Asoka.^ The latter, in his * Memorandum,' ^ he ascribes to the 
age of that monarch. These determinations he founds principally on 
the form of the characters used in the inscriptions on them, which 
certainly are nearly identical with those used on the 14t8. From 
them, and the details of the sculptures, it is quite evident they 
cannot be far removed in age from the dates so assigned to them. 



* * Trc e and Serpent Worship,' Preraie 
to the First Edition. 

• * ArchflBological Reports,' vol. i. p. 10 



• * Memomndnm,* dated 13th April, 
1874, prii)te<l by the Bengal Gk)vem- 
inent, but not published. 
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On the whole, however, I am inclined to helieve that the Buddh 
Gaja rail was really erected by Asoka, or during his reign. At all 
events, we know from the fifteenth chapter of the ' Mahawanso ' that 
even if he did not worship this tree, he certainly reverenced it to 
soch an extent that when he sent his daughter Sangamitta to aid in 
the conversion of Ceylon to the true faith, he cut ofiF and entrusted her 
with a branch of this tree planted in a golden vessel. That tree was 
replanted with infinite ceremony at Anuradhapura, and it, or its lineal 
descendant, remains the principal nunien of the island to this day. 
Hionen Thsang tells us that Asoka built a smukU vihara to the east of 
the tree on the spot where the present temple stands ; ^ and nothing 
]£ cou8e<juently more probable than he should have added this rail, 
which is concentric with his vihara, but not with the tree. 

There certainly is no inherent improbability that he should ha\e 
done so, for it seems hardly doubtful that this was the tree under 
whose shade Sakya Muni attained "complete enlightenment," or, in 
other words, reached Buddhahood ; and no spot consequently could be 
considered more sacred in the eyes of a Buddhist, or was more likely 
to be reverenced from the time forward. 

The Bharhut rail, according to the inscription on it, was erected 
by a Prince Vadha Pala, son of Raja Dha^ii bhuti, — a name we cannot 
recognise in any list, but hardly could have been contemporary with 
the all-powerful and all-pervading rule of Asoka, and must conse- 
qaently have been subsequent, as no such works were, so far as we 
now know, erected in India before his day. The ultimate deter- 
mination of the relative dates of these two monuments will depend 
on a careful comparison of their sculptures, and for that the materials 
do not; exist in this country. I have, thanks to the kindness of 
General Cunningham, a nearly complete set of photographs of the 
Bharhut sculptures, but not one of the Buddh Gaya rail. It is true 
the drawings by Major Kittoe, in the India House Library, are very 
much be'tcr than those published by General Cunningham in his 
report ; * but they do not suffice for this purpose. In so far, however, 
as the evidence at present available enables us to judge, it seems 
nearly certain that the Bharhut sculptures are half a century nearer 
those of the gateways at Sanchi than those at Buddh Gaya are ; and 
oonseriuently wc may, for the present at least, assume the Buddh 
Gaya rail to be iJ^O B.C., that at Bharhut '100 B.C., and the gateways at 
Sanchi to i^ange from 10 to say 70 or 80 a.d.^ 

The Buddh Gaya rail is a rectangle, measuring 131 ft. by 98 ft., 
and is very much ruined. Its dimensions were, indeed, only obtained 



' * Voyagps dansles Contr^es Occiden- ' 8 to 11. 
tales,' vol. i. p. 465. ! * For this last determination, see * Tree 

« * ArcbflBological Kepurts,* vol. i. plates and Serpent WoreUip,* p. 99, tt $eqq. 
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b; excavation. The pillare are apparently only 5 ft. 1 1 in. in height, 
and are generally ornamented witli a semi-di§c top and bottom, 
oontaining a single figure, or a group of several. They have also 
a centml circular diac, with either an animal or bust in the centre of 
a lotus. No part of the upper rail seeim to have been recovered, and 
none of the intermediate rails between the pillara are sculptured. 
As the moat ancient sculptured monnmcnt in India, it would be 
extremely interesting to have this rail fully illustrated,' not so much 
for 'a& artistic merit as because it is the earliest authentic monu- 
ment representing manners and mytholojr^ in India. It« reli^rion, as 
might be expected, is principally Tree and ^i-pent worship, mingled 
with veneration for dagob^ia, wheels, and Buddhiat emblems. The 
domestic scenes represent love-making, and drinking, — anything, in 
fact, but Buddha or Buddhism, as we afterwards come to understand 
the term. 

Bharhut. 
Whatever interest may attach to the rail at Bnddh Gaya, it is 
surpassed Uin times over by that of the newly-discovered rail at 

' It ii to be hoped that *fheii Gen. ! preBeiitin^ a iubd on bii kneea before an 
Cunningliam i>iiblishes the volume he u allar norabipping a tree, while a fljing 
preparing on (lie Bharbnt Tope, be will lipure briage k garland to adorn it The 
add phubi^^rephs of the pillars of this | otlier reprcsentB nrelio casket. overwhicb 
nil. It noul'l add immengely to the i a Hi'ven beudi'd Nnga Bpreads hie hood, 
value of biB work if it afforded Ihomeanj I and nvL-rhini an umbrella or state. There 
of coropaiing tbc tvro. Some ill UHtrationa ans, Ix'sidiM, two trees in a soortd en- 
ofthem^ulptiin- fioin Major Etttoe'B draw- | i-lonure, uiid another racket with tlireo 
inga will he found in ' Tree and gt>rp<'nt I umbrelhks(Wo"d<'uta Nns.25. 26). Tbej 
Woreliip,' woodcuts 7. 20. 2). Twn of , are from drawiiigB by Major Kittoe. 
hem BXe reproduced beie, the first re- | 
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Bfaarhnty which, taking it all in aU, is perhaps the most intei'esting 
monument — certainly in a historical point of view — known to exist 
in India. The tope itself, which seems to have been 68 ft. in dia- 
meter, has entirely disappeared, having been utilised by the natives 
to build, their villages ; but about one-half of the rail, which was 
partly thrown down and buried in the rubbish, stiU remains. 
Originally it was 88 ft. in diameter, and consequently some 275 ft. 
in length. It was divided into four quadrants by the four entrances, 
each of which was guarded by statues 4J ft. high, caiTed in relief 
in the comer pillars of Yakshas and Yakshinis, and Naga Rajas — 
the representatives, in fact, of those peoples who afterwards became 
Buddhists. The eastern gateway only seems to have been adorned 
with a Toran — or, as the Chinese would call it, a " Pailoo " — like 
those at Sanchi. One pillar of it is shown in the following woodcut, 
(No. 27), and sufficient fragments were found in the excavations to 
enable General Cunningham to restore it with almost absolute cer- 
tainty. From his i-estoration it appears to have been 22 ft. 6 in. in 
height from the ground to the top of the chakra, or wheel, which 
was the central emblem on the top of all, supported by a honeysuckle 
ornament of great beauty. The beams had no human figures on 
them, like those at Sanchi. The lower had a procession of elephants, 
bringing offerings to a tree ; the middle beam, of lions similarly em- 
ployed ; the upper beam has not been recovei-ed, but the beam-ends 
are ornamented with conventional crocodiles, and show elevations of 
buildings so correctly drawn as to enable us to recognise all their 
features in the rock-cut edifices now existing. 

The toran, most Uke this one, is that which surmounted the 
southern entrance at Sanchi, which, for reasons given elsewhere,^ I 
believe to be not only the oldest of the four found there, but to have 
been erected in the first quarter of the first century of our era (a.d. 10 
to 28). This one, however, is so much more wooden than even that 
and constructively so inferior, that I would, on architectm'al grounds 
alone, be inclined to affirm that it was at least a century older, and 
see no reason why it should not be two centuries more ancient. The 
age of the rail, however, does not depend on this determination, as 
the toran may have been added afterwards. 

The rail was apparently 9 ft. in height, including the coping, 
and had three discs on intermediate rails. The inner side of the 
upper rail was ornamented by a continuous series of bas-reliefs, 
divided from each other bv a beautiful floAving scroll. The inside 
also of the discs was similarly ornamented, and some of the pillars 
had bas-reliefs in three storoys on three of their sides. Altogether, 
I fancy not less than one hundred separate baa-reliefs have been 



• Tree and Serpent Worship,' p. 99, et seqq. 
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recovered, &I1 representing some scene or legend of the time, and 
nearly all inscribed not only with the names of the principal persons 
represcnbed, but with the title of the jataka or legend, bo that thej 
are easily recognised in the boobs now curreid in Buddhist countries. 



ft Pbotognph.} 



It is the oidy monument in India that is so inscribed, and it ia this 
that consMjueiitly gives it such value for the history not only of art 
but of Baddhist mythology.' 

If this work professed to be a history of Indian art, including 
sculpture, it would be necessary to illustrate this rail to a much 



' When I wrote my work on ' Tree and I the early form in which they were lepte- 
Peii«:nt Wors'iip' nothing was prertii-ally j sentnl : mued, therefore, thdt was then 
known 1114 to the age of the jatakan, or ; adfanced was, or at leut appeared to 
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gnater extent than is attempted ; bnt as architecturally it is hardly 
more important than others, that task may well be left to its 
diacoTerer. Meanwhile, however, it cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon that the art here displayed is purely indigenous. There 
is absolutely no trace of Egyptian influence. It is, indeed, in 
erery detail antagonistic to that art ; nor is there any tpace of 
classical art ; nor can it be affirmed that anything here exhibited 
coold have been borrowed directly from Babylonia or Assyria. The 
capitals of the pillars do resemble somewhat those at Persepolis, 
and the honeysuckle ornaments point in the same direction ; but, 
barring that, the art, especially the figure-sculpture belonging to 
the rail, Siems an art elaborated on the spot by Indians, and by 
Indians only.^ 

Assuming these facts to be as stated, they give rise to one or two 
inferences which have an important bearing on our investigations. 
First, the architecture of this rail, with its toran, are more essentially 
wooden than even those at Sanchi, and, so far as it goes, tends to con- 
firm the conclusion that, at the period they were erected, the style 
was passing from wood to stone. On the other hand, however, the 
sculpture is so sharp and clean, and every detail so well and so 
cfeverly expressed in the hard sandstone in which it is cut, that 
it is equally evident the carvers were perfectly familiar with the 
material they were using. It is far from being a first attempt. 
They must have had chisels and tools quite equal to carving the 
hardest stone, and must have been perfectly familiar with their use. 
How long it may have taken them to acquire this degree of perfection 
in stone carving, it is of course impossible to guess, without further 
data ; but it must have been centuries. Though, therefore, we may 
despair of finding any architectural buildings older than the time of 
Asoka, it is by no means improbable that we may find images or bas- 
relieCs, and inscriptions of a much earlier date, and for the history of 
India and her arts they would be as useful as the larger examples. 
They, like this rail, are probably buried under some neglected mound 
or the ruins of some forsaken city, and will only be recovered by 
excavation or by accident. 



othen to be, mere gneps work, or daring 
Bpecalation. It is, oonspqueiitl j, no small 
flfttUrftotion to me to find tliat this B^h- 
ieqa<*nt discovery of a monument 200 
yeara earlier does not force me to unsay 
a single word I tlien said. On the con- 
trary, (verylhing I then advanced is 
cotifirmed. and these inacriptions render 
certain what before their discovery was 
necessarily sometimes deficient in proof. 
* The following outline (Woodcut No. 



28, on the next page) of one of the bas- 
reliefs on a pillar at Bharhut may serve 
to convey an idea of the fctj'le of art 
and of the quaint way in wliich the 
stories are there told. On tlie left, a 
king with a five-heiided snake-hood is 
represented, kneeling before an altar 
strewn with flowers, behind which is a 
tree (Siri$a Aaxuia?) hunjz; with g.irlunda. 
Behind him is an inscript on to thia 
effect, **Erapatra the Naga Raja worships 
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For tbe present we mast be content with the knowledge, that vre 
now know perfectly what the state of the arte was in India when the 



theDifinitj (BIiBpivat)." AIkito hiiu ia t«rii wivra. [ shimlil, however, ratlier 'be 
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ment wl'ieii it niiivenal in ull Nnpi page*. Aa it is 20U >pare oliler than 

sculpture. Th<-y arc standing up to their anything that wiis known wlien tiiat 

waiBta in water. If we may depend on book was wiiitcn, it in a coufiniiati»ii 

the iuBcription bilow him, this is Bra- of its theutii's, m wtinraotor; ub it ie 

patn twioe over, and the females hid compiela. 
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Greeks first visited it. Neither the Baddh Gaya nor the BharLut 
rails were, it is tme, in existence in Alexander's time ; bat both were 
erected within the limits of the century in which Megasthenes visited 
the country, as ambassador from Seleucus, and it is principally from 
him that we know what India was at that time. If he did not see 
these monuments he must have seen others like them, and at all events 
saw carvings executed in the same style, and wooden chaityas and 
temples similar to those depicted in these sculptures. But one of the 
curious points they bring out is, that the religious observances he 
witnessed at the courts of the Brahmanical king, Ghandragupta, are 
not those he would have witnessed had he been deputed to his 
Buddhist grandson the great Asoka. There, as everywhere else at 
this age, everything is Buddhist, but it is Buddhism without Buddha. 
He nowhere appears, either as a heavenly person to be worshipped, 
or even as an ascetic. The neai-est indication of his presence is in a 
scene where Ajatasatra — the king in whose reign he attained Nirvana — 
kneels before an altar in front of which are impressions of his feet. 
His feet, too, seem impressed on the step of the triple ladder, by 
which he descended from Heaven at Sankissa ; Maya's dream, and 
the descent of the white Elephant can be recognised, and other 
indications sufficient to convince an expert that Buddhism is the 
religion indicated. But, as at Sanchi, by far the most numerous 
objects to which worship is addressed in these sculptures, are trees, 
one of which, the inscription tells us, is the Bodhi-tree of Sakya 
Muni. Besides this, the Bo-trees of six or seven of his predecessors 
are represented in these sculptures, and both by their foliage and their 
inscriptions we can can easily recognise them as those known at the 
present day as belonging to these previous Buddhas.^ 

Naga people, and kings with their five-headed serpent-hoods are 
common ; but only one instance has yet been brought to light in 
which the serpent can be said to be worahipped. Making love and 
drinking are not represented here as at Sanchi — nor are females 
represented nude as they are at Muttra. All are decently clothed, 
from the waist downwards at least, and altogether the manne s and 
customs at Bharhut are as much purer as the art is better than 
it is in the more modern example at Sanchi. 

MUTTRA. 

When excavating at Muttra, General Cunningham found several 
pillars of a rail, which, judging from the style, is most probably of 
about the same age as that at Bharhut, or it may be a little more 
modem, but still certainly anterior to the Christian Era. The pillars, 



* *Mabawan8o,' Introduction, p. 32. 
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however, are only 4^ ft. high, and no trace of the top rail nor of the 
intermediate discs has been found. Each pillar is adorned by a figure 
of a naked female in high relief, singularly well executed, richly 
adorned with necklaces and bangles, and a bead belt or truss round 
their middles. Each stands on a crouching dwarf, and above each, 
in a separate comx)artment, are the busts of two figures, a male and 
female, on a somewhat smaller scale, either making violent love to 
each other, or drinking something stronger than water.^ 

Though the sculptures at Sanchi and Cuttack have made as 
familiar with some strange scenes, of what might be supposed an 
anti-Buddbistical tendency, this rail can hardly be Buddhist. We 
do not, indeed, know if it was straight or circular, or to what class of 
building it was attached. If part of a palace, it would be unobjection- 
able. But if it belonged to a temple, it ought to have been dedi- 
cated to Krishna, not to Buddha. It is not, indeed, impossible that 
a form of Vishimism may have co-existed with Buddhism in the 
neighbourhood of Bindrabun, even at this early age. But these are 
problems, the existence of which is only just dawning upon us, and 
which cannot be investigated in a work like the present. 

Sanchi. 

Though the rails surrounding the topes at Sanchi are not, in them- 
selves, so interesting as those at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut, still they 
are useful in exhibiting the various steps by which the modes of 
decorating rails were arrived at, and the torans or gateways of the 

gi*eat rail are quite unequalled 
by any other examples known 
to exist in India. The mil that 
surrounds the great tope may 
be described as a circular en- 
closure 140 ft. in diameter, but 
not quite regular, being elliptical 
on one side, to admit of the ramp 
or stairs leading to the berm or 
procession-path surrounding the 
monument. As will be seen from 
the annexed woodcut (No. 29), it 
consists of octagonal pillars 8 ft. 
in height, and spaced 2 ft. apart. These are joined together at the 
top by a rail 2 ft. 3 in. deep, held in its position by a tenon cut 




29. 



liftil at SaiK-hi. (l-roiii n I) awing by 
Geu. Cunoingbaiu.) 



* Outlines of theao sculptures are given 
in General CunuingbHm's third volume 
of hifi * Beports,' plate 6. I have photo- 



graphs of the whole, which represent 
what is omitted in the lithographs. 
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on the top of the pillare, as at Stoneheiige ; between the pilkrB are 
three intemiedivLtc rails, which arc slipped into lens-shaped holes, 
on eittter side, the whole showing how tsaeiitiully wooden the con- 
^traction U. The pillikre, for instance, could not have been put up 
firat, and the rails udd^d afterwards. They must have been inserted 
into the right or left band posts, and supported while the next pillar 
was pnshed laterally, so as to lake their ends, and when the top rail 
was shut down the whole became mortised togeth.:r as a piece of car- 
IKTiitrj-, but not as anj 
stone-work was done, 
t-ither before or after- 
wards. 

The next stage in 
rail design is exempli- 
tiod in that of No. 2 
Tope, Sanchi (Woodcut 
Xo, 30) ; there circolar 
discs arc added in the 
centre of each pillar, 
and Bemicircular plates 
at top &Dd bottom. In 
carpentiy the circular 
ones would represent a 
great nail meant to 
keep the centre bar in 

il! place 1 the hall diKB, „ ».,,, .... . T^, s™bi. 

top aod bottom, metal CPrrai«ur»KingbrCuioMiii«iMy.) 

plates to strengthen the 

jaactions — and this it seems most probably may really have been the 
origin of these forms. 

If from this we attempt to follow the progress made in the 
ornament^ion of these rails, it seems to have been arrived at by 



n. IKfmeDiMloaorBiaL (Fniii»BM.nH>tat AmnxrUI.) 

|il»i:ing a circular disc in each of the iiilemicdiate rails, as shown in 
[he woodcut (No. 31), copied from a reprcsentution of thu outer face 
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of the Amravali rail, carved upon it. In the actual rail the pillars 
are proportionally taller and the spaces somewhat wider, bat in 
all other respects it in the same — it has the same zoopboras beloAf, 
and the same conventional figures bearing a roll above, both which 
features are met with almost everywhere. 

A fourth 8t<^ was reached iu that shown in the nest woodcut 
(No. 82), from a representation of a rail in the Qautamiputra cav*e 
at NasBick, a.d. Sl'2 to 338, where there are three full discs on the 



pillaiB as well as on the railB, and no doubt other variations may 
yet be found ; but theae are sufficient to ahow how the discs were 
multiplic'd till the pillai-s almost become evanescent quantities in 
the composition. 

The ffrcattst innovation, however, that took place, was the substi- 
tution of figure-Bculpture for the lotus or water leaves of the discs, 
if that can be called an innovation, which certainly took place in the 
wooden age of architecture, before it was thought of translating thesf 
thingB into stone. The earliest rails we know, those at Buddh Gaya 
and Bharhut, show these changes already completed in the manner 
above described. The plainness of the rail, or the absence of fignre- 
Bculptiuu, is consequently no test of its greater or less antiquity, 
though the exti-eme multiplication of disra, as shown in the last 
example, seems only to have taken place just 'before their dis- 
continuance. 

To return, however, from this digression. The rail that snrronnds 
the great tope at Sanchi was probably commenced immediately after 
its erection, which, as explained almve, was prolmbly in Asoka's time, 
B.C. 250 ; but as each rail, as sliown by the inscription on it, was the 
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gift of a different indiyidnal,^ it may have taken 100 or 150 years to 
erect. The age of the torans is more easily ascertained. There is 
an inscription on the south gateway, which is certainly integi*al, 
which states that the gateway was erected during the reign of a Sat 
Earni king, and it is neai*ly certain that this applies to a king of 
that name who reigned a.d. 10 to 28. As this gateway is certainly 
the oldest of the four, it gives us a starting-point from which to 
determine the age of the others. The next that was erected was 
the northern. That was followed by the eastern — the one of which 
there is a cast at South Kensington — and the last erected was the 
western. The style and details of all those show a succession and a 
progress that could hardly have taken place in less than a century, 
and, with other reasons, enable us to assert without much hesitation, 
that the four gateways were added to the rail of the great tope during 
the first century of the Christian Era, and their execution spread 
pretty evenly over that period.^ The norfehern gateway is shown in 
the general view of the building (Woodcut No. iO), but more in 
detail in the cut (No. 33) on the following page. 

In design and dimensions these four gateways are all very similar 
to one another. The northern is the finest,^ as well as somewhat 
larger than the others. Its pillars, to the underside of the lower 
beam, measure 18 ft., including the elephant capitals, and the total 
height to the top of the emblem is 85 ft. The extreme width acix)ss 
the lower beam is 20 ft. The other gateways are somewJnit less in 
dimensions, the eastern being only 33 ft. in heiglit. The other two 
having fallen, it is not easy to be sure what their exact dimensions 
may have been while standing. 

All these foiu* gateways, or torans as they are properly called, 
were covered with the most elaborate sculptures both in front and 
rear — wherever, in fact, their surface wtis not hidden by being 
attached to the rail behind them. Generally the sculptures rein-esont 
scenes from the life of Buddha when he was the Prince Siddharta, 
rarely, if ever, after he became an ascetic, and nowhere is he repre- 
sented in the conventional forms either standing or seated cross-le<r^od, 
which afterwards became universal. In addition to these are scenes 
from the jatakas or legends, narrating events or actions that took place 
during the five hundred births through which Sakya Muni had passed 
before he became so purified as to reach perfect Buddhahood. One of 



* General Cunningham cllectod and et seqq. It ia consequently not necessary 

translated 196 inscriptions from this to))C, to repeat thorn here, 
which will be found in his work on the • It is very much to bo regretted that 

Bbilaa Topes, p. 235, e<«e9{f., plates 16-1 9. when Lieut. Cole had tl«o opportunity ho 

' The details from whicii thrsc de- did not take a oust of this one instead «»f 

tenDinaiions are arrived at will be found the eastern. It is fsir more complete, and 

in *Tzee and Serpent Worship/ p. 98, its sculptures mure luteresting. 
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these, the Wessantara, or "alma-giving Jataka," occupies the whole 
of the lower beam of the northern gateway, and reproduces all the 
events of that wonderful tale exactly as it is narrated iu Ceylonese 
books at the present day. 
Besides these liist[tr.i:i 
scenes, the worsliip ol 
trees is represented at 
least seventy-six times ; of 
dagobas or relic shrines, 
thirty-eight times ; of the 
chakra, or wheel, the em- 
blem of Dharma — the law 
— t«n limes ; and of Devi 
or Sri, the goddess, who 
afterwards, iu the Hindu 
Pantheon, became the con- 
sort of Vishnu, ten times. 
The trisul or trident em- 
blem which crowns the 
gateways may be, and I 
am inclined to believe 
does, represent BuddJia 
himself. On the left-hand 
pilkr of the north gate- 
way it crowns a pillar, 
hung with wreaths and 
emblems, at the bottom of 
which are the sacred feet 
(Woodcut No. 84). The 
whole looking like a 
mystic emblem of a divi- 
nity, it was forbidden to 
represent it under a human 
form: The corresponding 
face of the opposite pillar 
is adorned with architec- 
tural scrolls, wholly with- 
out any esoteric meaning 
80 far as can lie detected, 
^ but of great beauty of ' 

'^%1!ll^S'^V^^- ^^'S» (Woodcut No. Sfl). Ora.»,nwJ'^h^h»dPUUr. 

Other sculptures re- 
present ai^es and fighting, and consetjuent triumplis, but, so far 
as can be seen, for the ac<|uisiiiou of relics or subjects roiniected 
with bb« faith. Others portray men and women eating and drinking 
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and making love, and otherwise oocnpied, in a manner aa nnlike any- 
thing we have hitherto been aocuBtomed to connect with Buddhism 
88 can well be imagined. Be this as it may, the sculptures of these 
gateways form a perfect picture Bible of Buddhism as it existed in 
India in the first century of the Christian Era, and as such axe as 
important historically as they are interesting artisticaUy.^ 

The small tope (No. 3), on the same platform as the great tope 
at Sanchi, was surrounded by a rail, which has now almost entirely 
disappeared. It had, however, one toran, the pillars and one beam 
of which are still standing. It is only about half the size of those 
of the great tope, measuring about 17 ft. to the top of the upper 
beam, and 13 ft. across its lower beam. It is apparently somewhat 
more modem than the great gateways, and its sculptures seem to 
have reference to the acts of Sariputra and Moggalana, whose relics, 
as above mentioned, were deposited in its womb. 

This tope was only 40 ft. in diameter, which is about the same 
dimension as No. 2 Tope; containing the relics of the ten apostles 
who took part in the third convocation under Asoka, and afterwards 
in the diffusion of the Buddhist religion in the countries bordering on 
India. 

As above pointed out, the rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut afford 
a similar picture of Buddhism at a time from two to three centuries 
curlier. At first sight the difference is not so striking as might be 
expected, but on a closer examination it is only too evident that both 
the art and the morals had degenerated during the interval. There is 
a precision and a sharpness about the Bharhut sculptures which is 
not found here, and drhiking and love-making do not occur in the 
earlier sculptures — they do, however, occur at Buddh Gaya — ^to any- 
thing like the extent they do at Sanchi. There is no instance at 
Bliarluit of any figure entirely nude ; at Sanchi nudity among the 
females is rather the rule than the exception. The objects of worship 
are nearly the same in both instances, but are better expressed in the 
earlier than in the later examples. Till, however, the Bharhut 
sculptures are published in the same detail as those of Sanchi, it is 
hardly fair to insist too strongly on any comparison that may be 
instituted Initween them. I believe I know nearly all, but till the 
publication of General Cuiniinghuni's wcrk the public will not have 
the same advantage. 

Before leaving these torans, it may be well to draw attention 
again to the fact of then* being, even more evidently than the rails, 
so little removed from the wooden originals out of which they were 



* For details of these sculptures and 
references, I must refer the reader to my 
work on 'Trie and Serpent Worship,* 



described in ^reat detail. Sculptures 
do not, Ktridly speaking, belong to this 
work, and. except for historical purposes, 



where thi:y are all representcil aud > are not generally allude^ tu, 
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elaborated. No one can look at them, however carelessly, without 
perceiving that then: forms are such as a carpenter would imagine, 
and could construct, but which could not be invented by any process 
of stone or brick masonry with which we are familiar. The real 
wonder is that, when the new fashion was introduced of repeating 
in stone what had previously been executed only in wood, any one 
had the hardihood to attempt such an erection in stone ; and still 
more wonderful is it that, having been done, three of them should 
have stood during eighteen centuries, till one was knocked down by 
some clumsy Englishmen, and that only one — ^the earliest, and con- 
sequently the slightest and most wooden — should have fallen from 
natnial causes. 

Although these Sanchi torans are not the earliest specimens of 

their class executed wholly in stone, neither are they the last. We 

have, it is true, no means of knowing whether those represented 

at Amravati* were in stone or in wood, but, from their different 

appearances, some of them most probably were in the more permanent 

material. At all events, in China and Japan their descendants are 

counted by thousands. The pailoos in the former country, and the 

toris in the latter, are copies more or less correct of these Sanchi 

gateways, and like their Indian prototypes are sometimes in stone, 

sometimes in wood, and frequently compounded of both materials, in 

varying proportions. What is still more curious, a toran with five 

bars was erected in front of the Temple at Jerusalem, to bear the 

sacred golden vine, some forty years before these Sanchi examples. 

It, however, was partly in wood, partly in stone, and was erected to 

replace one that adorned Solomon's Temple, which was wholly in 

bronze, and supported by the celebrated pillars Jachin and Boaz.^ 

Amravati. 

Although the rail at Bharhut is the most interesting and important 
in India in an historical sense, it is far from being equal to that at 
Amravati^ either in elaboration or in artistic merit. Indeed, in these 
respects, the Amravati rail is probably the most remarkable monu- 
ment in India. In the first place it is more than twice the dimensions 
of the rail at Bharhut, the great rail being 195 ft. in diameter, the 
inner 165 ft., or almost exactly twice the dimensions of that at 
Bharhut ; between these two was the procession-path, which in the 



» They must certainly have been very , 60 (flg. 1), 63 (fig. H), 64 (fig. 1), 69, 83 



common in India, for, though only one 
tepreflentation of them lias bnen detected 
among the scnlptnres at Sanchi ('Tree 
and Serpent Worship,' plate 27, fig. 2), 
at least ten representaMons of them 
are found at Amravati, platen 59 (fig. 2), 



(fig. 2), 85 (figs. 1 and 2), 96 (fig. 8), 
98 (fig. 2), and no doubt many more 
may yet be f«»nnd. 

« * Tree and Serpent Worship,' Appen- 
dix I. p. 270. 

H t 
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earlier examples was on the tope itself. Eitemally, the total height 
of the great nil was about 14 ft. ; intemally, it was 2 ft. less, while 
the inner rail was solid, and only 6 ft. in height. 

The external appearance of the great rail may be judged of from 
the annexed woodcut (Xo. aCi), representing a email section of it. The 
lower part, or plinth, was ornairented by a frieze of animals and 
boys, generally in Indicrona and comic attitudes. The pillars, as ognal. 



9(L Eitenul ElHktlonorarcit Bill U AmnraU. 

were octagonal, ornament«d with full discs in the centre, and half 

discs top and bottom, between which were fifrure scnlpturea of more or 
leas importance. On the three rails were full discs, all most elabo- 
rately can'ed, and all different. Above runs the usual undulating roll 
moulding, which was nniversal in all ajjes,' but is here richly inter- 
spersed with figures and emblems. The inside of the rail waa very 



' In Buimnh M the ppsontdny a roll ■ manner a» sliown here, on each aid? nf 
preciBelywmilMtothiBjonnedorcnloHrcil I tlic proces.-ion that accomp&nifs n hith 
muslin, diatended by liglit bamboo hoops, | jTii^t or othtr eccJoaiftstical dignitary la 
is borne on men's shoulders m the aame I the grave. 
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much more riclil; DniameDtM than tho outside shonn iu the wood- 
cut ; all the oeotral range of diacE, both on the pillars and ou the 
rails, heing carved with figured 
BubjecU, generally of tery great 
elaboration and bcautj of detail, 
and the upper rail was one con- 
tinuous btiG-relicf upwards of COO 
ft. in Ifiigth. At the returns of 
the gateways another system wag 



SI. Aufla plUu It AmunU. 33. Bl«b bom Iukt lUfl. AnumtL 

adopted, as shown in the above woodcut (No. 37). The pillare beii^ 
narrower, and the discs smaller, the p incipal sculpture was on the 
intermediate space : in this instance a king on his throne receives 
ET, while his army in front dufends the walla ; lower down 
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the infantry, cavaliy, and elephants sally forth in battle array, while 
one of the enemy sues for peace, which is probably the iufonnatioa 
being communicated to the kin^. 

The inner rail, though tower, was even more richly omameiittid 
than tlie great rail, generally with figures of d^obas — appareiitly 
twelve in each quadrant — moet elaborately carved with scenes from 
the life of Buddha or from legends. One of these dagobas has 
already been given (Woodcut No. 17). Between these were pillars 
and Blsbe M'namentcd, either aa shoMH in Woodcuts Nos. 88 and 89, or 
with either Bnddlust designs or emblems, but all as rich, at least, as 
these ; the whole making up a 
series of pictures of Buddhism, 
aa it was understood in the 4bh 
and Ath centuries, unsurpassed hy 
anything now kiion'n to eslst in 
India. The slab represented in 
Woodcut No. »a (p. 101), though 
now much rai ed, is interesting 
as showing the three great objects 
of Buddhist worship at once. At 
the top is the di^oba with its rail, 
but with the ftvo-beaded Nagit 
in the place usually occupied by 
Buddha. In the central compait- 
ment is the chakra or wheel, now 
generiilly acknowledged to be the 
emblem of Dliarma, the second 
member of the Buddhist Trinity ; 
below that the tris, possibly rc- 
presenting Sanga or the congrega- 
tion ; and in front of all a throne, 
on which is placed what I believe 
3». D.gob» ifrnm * si»b), Amnvni. to be a ivlic, WTapt up in a silken 

This combination is re]>eatcd again and again in these Bculpinrea, 
and may be almost designated as the shorter Buddhist catechism, or 
rather the confession of faith, Buddha, Phai-ma, Sanga. The last 
woodcut (No. .1!)) is also interesting, as showing, besides the three 
emblems, the form of pillars with its double animal capitals so common 
in structures of this and an earlier age. 

The age of these rails does not seem doubtful.' The ont«r or 

' For the reawns of the following cie- are act out at length. A Bhort aconnt 

termination and other jiarticulnrB, the of the topa will aUo be foDud in the 

reader ia referred tn my work on 'Tree 'Joomftl of the EitrI Aeiiitie Bodety,' 

and Serpent Worehip,' wliere flic whole vol. iii- (N. S.) p. 132, el «e^. 
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great rafl seems to have been oommenoed about a.b. 819, at the time 
when the tooth relic paid this place a visit on its way from Puri to 
Cejion, and its erection may have occnpied the whole of the rest of 
that centnry. The inner rail is more modem, and seems to have been 
b^un about a.d. 400, and, with some other detached fragments, carry 
the history of the monument down, it may be, to 500. At the same 
time it is clear that an older monument existed on the spot. The 
fragments that exist of the central tope are certainly of an earlier 
age, and some of the slabs of the inner rail exhibit sculptures of a 
much earlier date on their backs. It seems as if they had belonged 
to some disused earlier building, and been re-worked when fitted to their 
new places. 

When Hiouen Thsang visited this place in the year 639 it had 
already heen deserted for more than a century, but he speaks of its 
magnificence and the beauty of its site in more glowing terms than 
he applies to almost any other monument in India. Among other 
expressions he uses one not easily understood at first sight, for he 
says, ^' It was ornamented with all the magnificence of the palaces of 
Bactria " ^ (Tahia). Now, however, that we know what the native art 
of India was from the sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi, and as we 
also know nearly what the art of Bactria was from those recently 
dug up near Peshawur, especially at Jamalgiri, we see at once that 
it was by a marriage of these two arts that the Amravati school of 
sculpture was produced, but with a stronger classical influence than 
anything of its kind found elsewhere in India. It is now also 
tolerably evident that the existence of so splendid a Buddhist estab- 
lishment so far south must have been due to the fact of the mouths of 
the Eistnah and Godavery being ports of departure from which the 
Buddhists of the north-west and west of India, in early times, conquered 
or colonised Pegu and Cambodia, and eventually the island of Java. 

All this will be clearer as we proceed. MeanwhDe it seems pro- 
bable that with this, which is certainly the most splendid specimen 
of its class, we must conclude our history of Buddhist rails. No later 
example is known to exist ; and the Gandhara topes, which generally 
seem to be of this age or later, have all their rails attached to their 
sides in the shape of a row of pilasters. If they had any figured illus- 
trations, they must have been in the form of paintings on plaster on 
the panels between the pilasters. This, indeed, was probably the 
mode in which they were adorned, for it certainly was not with sculp- 
tures, but we cannot understand any Buddhist monument existing 
anywhere, without the jatakas or legends being portrayed on its walls 
in 8ome shape or other. 

At Samath all reminiscences of a rail had disappeared, and a new 



* * Histoiie de Hioueii Thsang/ tiaduite par Julion, vol. i. p. 188. 
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mode of oniamentation introduced, which bore no rcaemblance to 
anything found on the earlier topes. 

Althongh, therefore, onr history of tlie rails may finish about 
A.D. 500, it by no means follon-g that many examples may not yet be 
bi-Du^ht to light Uilonging to the seven and a half centuries that 
elapsed between that date and the age of Asoka. As they all 
certainly were sculptured to a f^reater or less extent, when they are 
examined and published we may hope to have an ancient pictorial 
hiatoty of India for those ages nearly as complete as that poesesecd 
by any other country in the world. At present, however, we only 
know of ten or twelve examples, but they are so easily thrown down 
and buried ^hat we may hojie to find many more whenever they are 
looked for, and from them to learn the whole story of Buddhist art. 



Note.— Tho centml prowniBg oma- cliakra iigain. Tlie lower beam is wboll^ 
ment in Wouclcut No. 33, page 0*!, ia a «cc:u)ji«l by tlie carif tecaee in the 
cliftkra or wheel in the ccatto, with trisul : Wnieaiilarn jataka, which U continacil 
cmbleme right stid left. On t)>o iippei iu tlic rcur. The eubji'Cli on the pillan 
bcnm, flio (tagobu and two Ircon are Imvo all bceo I'pBcribed in 'Tree and 
wiTdbipped ; on tlie intcrnit-diabi lilix^ka. Serpent Wonhtp,' but nre on ton onall 
Sri aud a chakra ; on the inidillc beam [ a scale to be dialioguiBliable in tlie 
aie seven aaorfil trots, with allarB ; on i woodcut 
tho intonni'diatu blocks, Sri and tlie ' 
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Although, if looked at from a merely artistic point of view, it will pro- 
bably be found that the rails are the most interesting Buddhist remains 
that have come down to our time, still, in an historical or architectural 
sense, they are certainly surpassed by the chaitya halls. These are 
the temples of the religion, properly so called, and the exact counter- 
part of the churches of the Christians, not only in form, but in use. 

Some twenty or thirty of these are known still to exist in a state 
of greater or less preservation, but, with one exception, all cut in the 
rock. In so far as the interior is concerned this is of little or no 
consequence, but it prevents our being able to judge of their external 
form or effect,^ and, what is perhaps worse, it hides from us entirely 
the mode in which their roofs were constructed. We know that they 
were formed with semicircular ribs of timber, and it 
is also nearly certain that on these ribs planks in two 
or three thicknesses were laid, but we cannot even guess 
what covered the planks externally. It could hardly 
have been metal, or any kind of felt, and one is unwil- 
ling to believe that they were thatched with grass, 
though I confess, as the evidence at present stands, this 
seems to me the most probable suggestion.^ 

The only structural one is at Sanchi, and is shown 
in plan in the accompanying woodcut (No. 41). It does 
not however, suffice to show us how the roofs of the 
aisles were supported es^temally. What it does show, 
which the caves do not, is that when the aisle which surrounded 




41. rianofChaityt 

Hall, S&Dchi. 
Scale 30 ft. to lln. 



' It is probable that a tolerably correct 
idea of the general exterior appearance of 
the bnildings fyoiu which those caves were 
copied may be obtained from the Baths 
(as they are called) of Mahavellipore 
(described farther on, p. 328). These 
are monQments of a later date, nnd 
belonging to a different religion, but 
they correspond so nearly in aU their 
parts with the temples and monasteries 



now nnder consideration, that we cannot 
doubt their being, in most respects, close 
copies of them. Curiously enough, the 
best illustrations of some of them are to 
be found among the unpublished sculp- 
tures of the Bharhut Tope. 

' The only buildings in India I know 
of that frave the least hint of the ex- 
ternal forms or construction of these 
halls are the huts of the Todas on ihs 
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the apse could be lighted from the exterior, the apee was carried 
up solid. In all the caves the pillars surrounding the dagoba are 
different from and plainer than those of the nave. They are, in fact, 
kept as subdued as possible, as if it was thought thej had no business 
there, but were necessary to admit light into the circumambient aisle 
of the apse. 

As almost all our information regarding these chaityas, as well as 
the viharas, which form the next group to be described, is derived 
from the rock-cut examples in Western India, it would be convenient, 
if it were possible, to present something like a statistical account of 
the number and distribution of the groups of caves found there. The 
descriptions hitherto published do not, however, as yet admit of this. 

I have myself visited and described all the most important of 
them ;^ and in an interesting paper, communicated to the Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, he enumerated 
thirty-seven different groups of caves, more or less known to 
Europeans.* This number is exclusive of those in Bengal and Madras, 
and new ones are daily being discovered ; we may therefore fairly 
assume that certainly more than forty, and probably nearly fifty, 
groups of caves exist in India Proper. 

Some of these groups contain as many as 100 different and distinct 
excavations, many not more than ten or a dozen ; but altogether I feel 
convinced that not less than 1000 distinct specimens are to be found. 
Of these probably 100 may be of Brahmanical or Jaina origin ; the 
remaining 900 are Buddhist, either monasteries or temples, the former 
being incomparably the more numerous class ; for of the latter not 
more than twenty or thirty are known to exist. This difference arose, 
no doubt, from the greater number of the viharas being grouped 
around structural topes, as is always the case in Afghanistan and 
Ceylon ; and, consequently, they did not require any rock-cut place 
of worship while possessed of the more usual and appropriate edifice. 

The fa9ades of the caves are generally perfect, and form an excep- 
tion to what has been said of our ignorance of the external appearance 
of Indian temples and monasteries, since they are executed in the rock 



Ni^iri Hills. In a work recently pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Breeks, of the 
Madras Civil Service, he gives two photo- 
graphs of these dwellings, plates 8 and 
9. Their roofs have preciDely the same 
elliptical forms as the chaitya with the 



have existed in India two thousand years 
ago, and may have given rise to tiic 
peculiarities of the chaitya halls, but it 
is, of course, impossible to prove it 

^ * IHuslrfltioiiBof tlie Rock -cut Temples 
of India,* 1 vol., textSvo., with folio plates. 



ridge, giving the ogee form externally, | Weale, London, I84n. 
and altogether, whether by accident or j » * Journal Bombay Branch of the 
design, they are miniature chaitya halls. ' Boyal Asiatic Society,' vol. iii. pt. ii 
Externally they are covered with short p. 36, et teqq,, and vol. iv. p. 840, et aeqq. 
tlnafifJi, neatly laid on. Such forms may 
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with all the detail that oonld have graced the boUdingB of which 
they are copies. In the investigation of these objects, the perfect im- 
mutability of a temple once hewn out of the living rock is a very 
important advantage. No repair can add to, or indeed scarcely alter, 
the general features of what is once so executed ; and there can be no 
doubt that we see them now, in all essentials, exactly as originally 
designed. This advantage will be easily appreciated by any one who 
has tried to grope for the evidence of a date in the design, afforded 
by our much-altered and often reconstructed cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. 

The geographical distribution of the caves Is somewhat singular, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency. The remainder consist of two groups 
in Bengal ; those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of which is important 
in extent ; one only is known to exist in Madras, that of Mahavel- 
lipore ; and two or three insignificant groups, which have been traced 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

At one time some were incUned to connect this remarkable local 
distribution with the comparative proximity of the west side of India to 
the rock-cutting Egyptians and Ethiopians. But the coincidence can 
Ixi more simj^y accounted for by the existence in both countries of 
rocks perfectly adapted to such works. The great cave district of 
western India is composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid and 
other cognate trap formations, generally speaking of very considerable 
thickness and great uniformity of texture, and possessing besides the 
advantage that their edges are generally exposed in perfectly perjxjn- 
dicular cliffs. No rock in any part of the world could either be more 
suited for the purpose or more favourably situated than these forma- 
tions. They were easily accessible and easily worked. In the rarest 
])os8ible instances are there any flaws or faults to disturb the uni- 
formity of the design ; and, when complete, they afford a perfectly 
dry temple or abode, singularly uniform in temperature, and more 
fiuFable than any class of temple found in any other part of the world. 

Prom the time of Asoka, who, two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, excavated the first cave at Riijagriha, till the great cataclysm 
in the 8th century, the series is uninterrupted ; and, if properly 
examined and drawn, the caves would furnish us with a complete 
religious and artistic history of the greater part of India during ten 
or eleven centuries, the darkest and most perplexing of her existence. 
But, although during this long period tlie practice was common to 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains, it ceased before the Mahoraedan conquest. 
Hardly any excavations have been made or attempted since that 
[Kjriod, except, perhaps, some rude Jaina monoliths in the rock at 
(lualior, and it may be one or two in southern India. 
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Behab Oaves. 

As might be expected from what we know of the history of the 
localities, the oldest caves in India are situated in Behar, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bajagriha, which was the capital of Bengal at the time of 
the advent of Buddha. There is, indeed, one cave there which claims 
to lye the Satapanni cave, in front of which the first convocation whs 
held B.C. 543. It is, however, only a natural cave very slightly im- 
proved by art, and of no architectural importance. 

The most interesting group is situated at a place called. 
Barabar, sixteen miles north of Gaya. One there, called the 
Earna Chopar, bears an inscription which records the excavation 
of the cave in the nineteenth year of Asoka (B.C. 246).^ It 
is very simple, and, except in a doorway with sloping jambs, 
has no architectural feature of importance. A second, called the 
Sudama or Nigope cave (Woodcut No. 42), bears an inscription 

by Asoka in the twelfth year of his reign, 
the same year in which most of his edicts 
are dated, 260 or 264 B.C., and, consequently, 
is the oldesb architectural example in India. 
It consists of two apartments : an outer, 82 ft. 
1) in. in length, and 19 ft. 6 in. in breadth, 
and beyond this a circular apartment, 19 ft. 
in diameter, in the place usually occupied by 
tlie soUd dagoba ; * in front of which the roof 
hangs down and projects in a manner very 
much as if it were intended to represent 
thatch. The most interesting of the group is that called Lomas 
Rishi, which, though bearing no contemporary inscription, certainly 
belongs to the same age. The frontispiece is singularly interesting 
as representing in the rock the form of the structural chaityas of the 
age. These, as will be seen from the woodcut (No. 43), were apparently 
constructed with strong wooden posts, sloping slightly inwards, 
supporting a longitudinal rafter morticed into their heads, while 
three small blocks on each side arc employed to keep the roof in form. 
Between the pillars was a framework of wood, which served to 
support five smaller rafters. Over these lies, the roof, apparently 




42. 



Mlgupe Cave, Sat Gburbn gruup. 



* Gunniugham, * Arcliseological Re- 
ports,* vol. i. p. 45. 

* At Kondooty, near Bombay, there is 
a chaitya cave of much more modern ; 
date, which possesses a circular chamber i 
like this. In the older examples it is 
probable a relio or some sacred symbol 



occupied the cell; in the later it may 
have been an image of Buddha. No 
plans or details of ihe Kondooty temple 
have, ^ o far as I know, been published. 
I speak from information deriyed from 
MS. drawings. 
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formed of three thicknesses of plank, or probably two of timber planks 
laid reverse ways, and one of uictal or some otlier substance externally. 



43. Fafvle Dl LoDiu RliM C»e. (From ■ Fbotcgrapb bf Ui. Ptjipc.C.E.) 

The form of the roof is something of a pointed arch, with a alight ogee 
point oil the summit to form a watershed. The door, like all those 
of tliia series, has sloping jambs'— a pecnliarity arising, aa we shall 
afterwards see, from the lines of the openings following, as in this 
uistaiiee, those of the supports of the roof. 

The interior, as will be seen from tJie annexud plan (No. 44), is 
qnitv plain in form, and does not seem to havii IiL'tiii ever ijnite com- 
pleted. It consists of a hall a.S ft. by 11) ft., 
beyond which is an apartment of iieiirly ■^";l, "'•^''"r "^.■•^'^ 

circular form, evidently meant to represent If „■ s! „•,: -p 

a tope or dagoba, but at that early age the }\ '■ ^ „■,- '|;( 

architect had not qnitc fomid out how to [; „.''.."_1^J - ^"..'I 

accomplish this in a rock-cut structnre. 14 u,mu Hubi cvt 

Judging from the inscriptions on these 
caves, the whole were excavated between the date of the Nigo|xi arid 
that of the Milkmaid's Cave, so called (which was excavated by 
Daaaratha, the grandson of Asoka), probably within fifty years of ti at 
date. They appear to range, therefore, from 2G0 to 200 B.C., and ti.e 

' OcDeral Cunningham (' Arehnylogi- | Nor ORn it property be called Pi;lii,'gia 
«al Bcport^' vol. I p. 15) and others are The Fcla<gi did use that funii. but df>- 
iu the hahit of OBlling^ this an Egyptian 1 rircd it fini.i a niio construcinnB. 'I'hc 
Torni. Tliis It certainly i» not. aa no Indians i>iily i)l>taincd it from wood, 
I^yptian doorw4y boil stuping j.inilis. 
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Lomaa Rlshi is probably the moBt modem' — it certaJDly is the most 
richly omameated. ffo great amount of elaboration, however, is fonnd 
in these eiamplee, inasmuch as the material in which they arc excavated 
is the hardest and most close-grained ^rranite ; and it was hardly to be 
expected that a people who so recently had been using nothing but wood 
as a building material would have patience sufficient for labours like 
these. They have poliahod them Uke glass in the interior, and with that 
they have been content. 



Wbstbrn CHAirrA Halls. 

There are in the Western Gh&ts in the Bombay Presidency five 
or six important chaitya caves whose dates can be made out, either 
from inscriptions, or from internal evidence, with very fair ap- 
proximate certainty, and all of which were excavated, if I am 
not very much mistaken, before the Christian Kra. The oldest 
of these is situated at a place called Bhaja, four miles south of 
the great Karli cave in the Bhore GMt. There is no in- 
scription upon it, but I have a plan and several photographs. 
From the woodcut (No. 45), it will be perceived that it is a chaitya 
hall of the usual plan, but of no great 
dimensions, being only 60 ft. from the 
back of the apse to the mortices (a a), in 
which the supports of the wooden screen 
once stood. Prom the woodcut (No. 46), 
taken from one of these photographs, it 
will be percoivod that the pillars of the 
interior slope inwards at a considerable 
and moat unpleaaing angle. The rood- 
screen which closes the front of all other 
caves of this class is gone. In all other 
examples it is in stone, and consequently 
*^ur"Bu?^^'''ri2l'c6iift™i"r i^niains; but in this instance, being in 
wood, it has disappeared, though the 
holes to receive its posts and tlie mortices hy. which it was attached to 
the walls are still there. The ogee fronton was covered with wooden 
ornaments, which have disappeared ; though the pin-holes remain by 
which they were fastened to the stone. The framework, or truss 
that filled the upper part of the great front opening, no longer 
exists, bnt what i(« appearance was may be judged of by the 
numerous representations of itself with which it is covered, or 



' A very detailed accnnnt of nil tliesc cavca will bo found in Gen. Cunniogban 
' AichnologicBl Bepiirt' foi IBGl-62. 
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from the repreaeiitation of a chuit)ii fin;n(Iu fmm tlie coiituniporary 

rail at Buddh fiaja (Woodcut r r . 

No. 47), and there are several 

others on the rail at Bharhut, ' 

which are not only correet ele- 
\'aLion8 of such a fa^de as tliis, 
but represent the wooden carved 
omamente which — aeoording 
to that authority — invariahly 
adoDied these fagades. Tlie only 
existing example of this wooden 
screen is that at Karli, bnt the 
innnmerable small regutitioiiH 
of it, not only here but in all 
these caves, shows not only its 
form, but how universal its em- 
ployment was. The rafters of n. Fromoriicii.ujNiHiii. 
the roof were of wood, and cFmm.B«-rdM.tB«<idi,.i.T^) 
many tif them, as may be seen in the woodcut, remain to the present 
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day. Everything, in fact, that could be made in wood remained in 
wood, and only the constructive parts necessary for stability ^vere 
executed in the rock. 

It is easy to understand that, the first time men undertook to 
repeat in stone forms they had only been accustomed to erect in 
wood, they should have done so literally. The sloping inwards of the 
pillars was recjuisite to resist the thrust of the circular roof in the 
wooden building, but it must have appeared so awkward in stone that it 
would hardly be often repeated. As, however, it was probably almost 
universal in structural buildings, the doorways and openings naturally 
followed the same lines, hence the sloping jambs. Though these were 
by no means so objectionable in practice, they varied with the lines of 
the supports, and, as these became upright, the jambs became parallel. 
In like manner, when it was done, the architects could hardly fail to 
perceive that they had wasted both time and labour in cutting away the 
rock to make way for their wooden screen in front. Had they left it 
standing, with far less expense they could have got a more ornamental 
and more durable feature. This was so self-evident that it never, so far 
as is known, was repeated, but it was some time before the pillars of the 
interior got quite perpendicular, and the jambs of the doors quite 
parallel. 

There is very little figure-sculpture about this cave ; none in the 
interior, and what there is on the fa9ade seems to be of a very domestic 
character. But on the pillars in the interior at g and h in the plan 
(Woodcut No. 45), we find two emblems, and at «, p, and /three others 
are found somewhat rudely formed, but which occur again so frequently 
that it may be worth while to quote them here. They are known as the 








Triflul. Shield. Chakra. Tri>nl. 

trisul, or trident, the central point being usually more important than 
here shown, the shield, and the chakra, or wheel. The two first ^are 
generally found in combination, as in Woodcut No. 33, and the wheel 
is frequently foiinJ edged with trisul ornaments, as in the central 
compartment of Woodcut No. 38 from Amravati. The fourth emblem 
here is the trisul, in combination witli a face, and the fifth is one which 
is fre(|nently reiKjated on coins and elsewhere, but to which no name has 
yet been given. 

The next group of caves, however, that at Bedsa, ten or eleven 
miles south of Karli, shows considerable jirogress towards Uthic 
construction. The screen is in stone ; the lullars are more upright, 
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Ltioagh Btill sloping slightly inwards, the jambe more nearly parallel, 
and in fact we havo nearly all the features of a wellnieBigned 



iO. CtflMiiITVltziBfraHOICtnUBean. (From iPbologrtpli.) 

L'haitya cave. The two pillars in front, liowui-er, as will be seen 
from the plan (Woodcat No. 49), are so much too largo iti proportion 
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to t\w rest, that t)icf are evidently stambhaa, and ought to stand 
frco instead of supporting a venindiih. Their capitals (Woodcut 
No. 50, p. 113) are more like the PcreepoJitan thau any othere in 
India, and are each EiirmoiiiiUid by horses aud eleplkante bearing men 



61. Vfew(Hir»r»ailiiiutGive«lfleil«», (From • Photogriph,) 

and women of bold and freo execution. From the view (Woodcut 
No. 51) it will be seen how much the surface is covereit with the rail 
decoration, a repetition on a Biiinll nenle of the rails described in the last 
section, and which it may here 1« mentioned is a fair test of the afro 
of any building. It gradually becomes less and less used aft-cr the date 
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of these two chaitya caves, and disappears wholly in the 4th or 6tli 
oenturies, but during that period its greater or less prevalence in any 
building is one of the surest indications w^e have of the relative age of 
any two examples. In this cave, as will be obsen'ed, nearly the whole 
of the ornamentation is made up of miniature rails, and repetitions 
of window fronts or fa^es. It has also a semicircular open-work: 
moulding, like l)asket-work, which is only found in the very oldest 
caves, and is evidently so unsuited for stone-work that it is no wonder 
it was dropped very early. No example of it is known after the 
Christian Era. There is an inscription in this cave in an ancient forni 
of letter, but not sufficiently distinct to fix its age absolutely without 
further evidence. 

The third cave is the chaitya at Nassick. Its pillars internally are 
so nearly perpendicular that their inclipation might escape detection, 
and the door jambs are nearly parallel. 

The fagade, as seen in the woodcut (No. 52, p. 115), is a very perfect 
and complete design, but all its details are copied from wooden forms, 
and nothing was executed in wood in this cave but the rafters of the 
roofs intenially, and these have fallen down. 

Outside this cave, over the doorway, there is an inscription, stating 
that the cave was the gift of a citizen of Nassick,^ in the reign of 
King Krishna, the second of the Andrabritya kings, who reigned just 
before the Christian Era,* and inside, on the pillars, another in an 
older form of character, stating that it was excavated in honour of 
King Badrakaraka,^ who was almost certainly the fifth king of the 
Sunga dynasty, and who iiscended the throne about B.C. 129. It may 
be possible that a more critical examination of these inscriptions may 
render their testimony less absolute than it now appears, but, taking 
them in conjunction with the architecture, the age of this cave hardly 
seems doubtful. For myself, I see no reason for hesitating to accept 
B.C. 129 as the date of its inception, though its completion may be a 
century later, and, if this Ls so, it cames back the caves of Bhaja and 
Bedsa to a period considerably before that time, while, on the other 
hand, it as certainly is older than the Karli cave, which appears to 
come next to it in age. 



Karli. 

The fourth cave mentioned above, known as that at Karli, is 
situated on the road between Bombay and Poonah, and is the finest 
of all — the finest, indeed, of its class. It is certainly the largest as 
well as the most complete chaitya cave hitherto discovered in India, 



* From a photograph and an unpub- 
lished paper by Professor Bhandnrkur, 
read before the Oriental Congress. 



' From Bhandarkur's paper, ubi supra, 
' * Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Aeiatic Swiety,' vol. v. p. 55. 
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and w^ excavated at a time when tfae style was in its greatest 
purity. In it all this architectnnil defecte of the previous examples 
are removed ; the pillars of the nave are quite perptndieaiar. The 
screen Is ornament«i with sculpture— its first appearance apparently in 
auch a poeitiou — and the stjle had reached a perfection that was never 
aftt^rwards surpassed. 



In this cave there is an inscription on the side of the porch, and 
another on the lion-pillar in front, which are certainly integral, and 
aacribe ite excavation to the Maharaja Bhuti or Deva Bhuti,' who, 
according to the Puranas, reigned B.C. 78, and, if this is so, they fix 
the age of this typical example beyond all caviL 

The building, as will be seen by the annexed illustrations (Nos. 53, 
5i, 55), resembles, to a very great extent, an early Christian church 
in it« arrangements : consisting of a nave and side-aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semidome, round which the aisle is carried. The general 
dimensions of the interior are I'ZG ft. from the entrance to the back 
wall, by 45 ft. 7 in. in width. The side-aisles, however, are very much 
narrower than in Christian churches, the central one being 25 ft. 7 in,, 
so that the others are only 10 ft. wide, inclnding the thickness of the 
pillatB. Ab a scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that its 



' Jowul Boniba; Bnodi of the Boyat Ajnatic Sooiot;,' vol. *. pp. 1S2-8, 
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anangement and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of 
Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadth of the aisles in the 
Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very inferior, being only 
42 ft. or perhaps 45 ft. from the floor to the apex, as nearly as can be 
ascertained. 

Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles ; each 
pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, gene- 
rally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very much 
better executed than such ornaments usually are. The seven pillars 
behind the altar are plain octagonal piers, without either base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place nsoally occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture ; 
and in pther examples plain painted surfaces occupy the same space. 
Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general section, but some- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height greater than the 
semi-diameter. It is ornamented even at this day by a series of 
wooden ribs, probably coeval with the excavation, which prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a masonry arch, 
but of some sort of timber construction which we cannot now very well 
understand. 

Immediately under the semidome of the apse, and nearly where the 
altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the dagoba, in this instance 
a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. As there are no 
ornaments on it now, and no mortices for woodwork, it probably was 
originally plastered and painted, or may ha\'e been adorned with 
hangings, which some of the sculptured representations would leiid us to 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. It is sur- 
mounted by a Tee, the base of which is similar to the one sho\^Ti on 
Woodcut No. 13, and on this still stand the remains of an umbrella in 
wood, very much decayed and distorted by age. 

Opposite this is the entrance, consisting of three doorways, under 
a gallery exactly corresponding with our roodloft, one leading to the 
centre, and one to each of the side-aisles ; and over the gallery the 
whole end of the hall is open as in all these chaitya halls, forming 
one great window, through which all the light is admitted. This 
great window is formed in the shape of a horseshoe, and exactly 
resembles those used as ornaments en the fayade of this cave, as well 
as on those of Bhaja, Bedsa, and at Xassick described above, and which 
are met with everywhere at this age. Within the arch is a frame- 
work or centering of wood standing free (Woodcut Xo. 55). This, so 
far as we can judge, is, like the ribs of the interior, coeval with the 
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building ;* at all evente, if it has been renewed, it is an esact copy 
of the original form, for it ia found repeated in atone in all the niclies 
of the fa9ade, over the doorwaTS, and generally as an ornament every- 
where, and with the fiuddhiat "rail," copied from Sanchi, forms fcbe 
nmt neiial amament of the style. 

The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any were 
wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any of these 
Buddhist buitdings. There neither were nor are any in any Indian 



M. Vie*o(InleriororCi.Te«lK.rll. (From » Photojraph.) 

building anterior to the MiihomL-dan Conquest, and very few indeed in 
any Hindu building aftorwanls. 

To return, however, to Karli, the outer porch ia considerably wider 



' A few jcara ngo it was iTportoil ihnt ABialie SncTty,' vol. ir. p. 223); and it 
this Sertoli waa in dangiT of fallinR out- i would b<> a thousand pities if this, which 
wards, and I wrote repeatedly In India , ig (lie only oriRinal Sfreen in India, nere 
begging that BomethinR niiglit be done allowed to peribh when a Tery Bmall out- 
to preserve it; but I have never been lay would B^ve it. Like the Iron pillar 
able to lenm if this hna been attended al Delhi which never niata, teak wood 
to. Only a bidbII portion of the oriffinal that does not decay though eipoeed to 
ribbing of the Bhaja cave now remainB ibe atmnspherc' for 2000 yeari. is a pha- 
That of Ihc Bedsn cave has been de- ' nomenon worth the attention not only of 
Btroyed within the laet ten or twelve veam antiquaries, but ofnatoral philonpben. 
('Journal Boubuj Branch of the Royal 
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thui the body of the building, being 52 ft. wide, and is closed in front 
by a flcreen composed sd two stout octagonal pillars, without either base 
or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of rock, but which was 
once ornamented by a wooden gallery forming the principal ornament 
of the f agade. Above this a dwarf colonnade or attic of four columns 
between pilasters admitted light to the great window, and this again 
was anrmounted by a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though 
we cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that attached 
it to the rock. 

In advance of this screen stands the lion-pillar, in this instance 
a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, or rather faces, surmounted by a 
capital not unlike that at Kesariah (Woodcut No. 6), but at Karli 
supporting four lions instead of one, and, for reasons given above 
(p. 55), they seem almost certainly to have supported a chakra or 
Buddhist wheel. A similar pillar probably stood on the opposite 
side, but it has either fallen or been taken down to make way U.r 
the little temple that now occupies its place. 

The absence of the wooden ornaments of the external porch, as 
well as our ignorance of the mode in which this temple was finished 
laterally, and the porch joiued to the main temple, prevents us from 
judging what the effect of the front would have been if belonging 
to a free-standing building. But the proportions of such parts as 
remain are so good, and the effect of the whole so pleasing, that 
there can be little hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably 
high rank among architectural compositions. 

Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
Bolemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of lighting 
the most perfect — one undivided volume of light coming through a 
single opening overhead at a very favourable angle, and falling 
directly on the altar or principal object in the building, leaving the 
rest in comparative obscurity. The effect is considerably heightened 
by the closely set thick columns that divide the three aisles from one 
another, as they suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being 
seen, and, as there are no openings in the walls, the view between the 
pillars is practically unlimited. 

These peculiarities are found more or less developed in all the 
other caves of the same class in India, varying only with the age and 
the gradual change that took place from the more purely wooden 
forms of these caves to the lithic or stone architecture of the more 
modem ones. This is the principal test by which their relative ages 
can be determined, and it proves incontestably that the Karli cave 
wac excavated not very long after stone came to be used as a building- 
material in India. 

There are caves at Ajunta and probably at Junir which are as 
old as the four jnst described, and, when the history of cave archi- 
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tecture comes to be written m exfenso, will supply details that are 
wanting in the examples just quoted. Meanwhile, however, their 
forms are sufficient to place the history on a firm basis, and to 
explain the origin and early progress of the style with sufficient 
distinctness. 

Prom the inscriptions and literary evidence, it seems hardly doubt- 
ful that the date of the Earli cave is about 78 B.C., and that at Nassick 
about 129 B.C. We have no literary authority for the date of the two 
earlier ones, but the archaeological evidence appears irresistible. The 
Bhaja cave is so absolutely identical in style with the Lomas Rislii 
cave at Behar (Woodcut No. 43) that they must be of very nearly 
the same age. Their pillars and their doorways slope so nearly at 
the same angle, and the essential woodenness — if the expi-ession may 
be used — of both is so exactly the same, that, the one being of the 
age of Asoka, the other cannot be far removed from the date of his 
reign. The Bedsa cave exhibits a degree of progress so nearly half- 
way between the Bhaja and Nassick examples, that it may safely 
be dated 150 to 200 B.C., and the whole four thus exhibit the progress 
of the style during nearly two centuries in the most satisfactory 
manner, and form a basis from which we may proceed to reason with 
very little hesitation or doubt. 

Ajunta.^ 

There are four chaitya caves in the Ajunta series which, though 
not so magnificent as some of the four just mentioned, are nearly as 
important for the purposes of our hLstory. The oldest there (No. 9) 
is the lowest down on the cliff, and is of the smallest class, being 
only 45 ft. by 23 ft. in width. All its woodwork has perished, though 
it would not be difficult to restore it from the mortices left and the 
representations of itself on the fagade. There are several inscriptions, 
but they do not seem integral. They are painted on the walls, and 
belong, from the form of their characters, to the 2nd or 3rd century 
of our era, when the frescoes seem to have been renewed, so that the 
real tests of its age are, fii-st, its position in the series, which make 
it, with its accompanying vihara (No. 12), undoubtedly the oldest 
there ; the other test is the architecture of its fa9ide, which so much 
resembles that of the Nassick chaitya (b.c. 129) that it cannot be far 
off in date. It may, however, be somewhat earlier, as the pillars in 
the interior slojx) inwards at a somewhat greater angle, and, in so far 
as that is a test of age, it indicates a greater antiquity in the Ajunta 
example. 

' For further rarticulars regarding the | Royal Asiatic Society,* 1842, and repuV>- 
Ajunta caves, the reader is referred to a i lished afterwards with a folio yolume of 
paper I wrote in the * Journal of the ] plates to illustrate it 
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The nejifc chaitya (No. lO) is Bitmited very near to the last, u 
little higher ap in the rock, however, and of nearly twice its diiiwii- 
sione. It is 94 ft. 6 in. id depth by il ft. S in. in width internally. 
As ma; be seeu from the annexed view (Woodout No. 57), the nave 



L* Bopardtcd from the * aisles by a r»nge of -[Hum octagonal shafts, 
perfectly iiprifiht, but without (^pitals or buses. Tiie triforium belt 
is of unasual heifjht, and vias orif^uially plastered and (minted, 
Triiees of this can still Ik; seen, thouglf the design cannot Ije made 
ont (Woodeut No. ."»*). One of 
the most remarkable oharacter- 
isti'S of the cave is that it shows 
flif^ns of transition from wixxl to 
stone in its architectural details. 
The ribs of the aisle are in stone 
cut in rock, but copied from the 
wooden fomw of preiioiis ex- 
amples. The vault of the nave 
was adorned with wooden ribs, 
the mortieea for which are still 
there,' and their marks can still 

be traced in the roof, but the «*■ Crow^*Tii«.^fa«^No.io.t ijnnifc 
wood iteelf is gone. 

There are two itiscriptioTis in tlus cave which seem to be integral, 
but oofortunately neither of them contain names that can be iden- 
tified; but from the form of their chanicters a iiala^){;raiiliist would 
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almost certainly place them anterior to the Christian Era.^ TsJdng, 
however, all the circumstances of the case into considerationy and so 
as to avoid stretching any point too far, it woald, perhaps, be better 
to assume for the present that the cave belongs to the 1st century 
of our era. 

The facades of both these caves are so much mined by the rock 
falling away that it is impossible to assert that there was no scalp- 
ture on tloQ lower parts. None, certainly, exists in the interior, 
where everything depends on painting ; and it is, to say the least of 
it, very improbable that any figure-sculpture ever adorned the oldest, 
while it seems likely that even No. 10 depended wholly on con- 
ventional architectural forms for its adornment. 

The next chaitya cave in this series (No. 19) is separated from 
these two by a very long interval of time. Unfortunately, no in- 
scription exists upon it which would assist in assigning it any precise 
date ; but it belongs to a group of viharas, Nos. 16 and 17, whose 
date, as we shall afterwards see, can be fixed with tolerable certainty 
as belonging to the 5th century of our era. The cave itself, 
as will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 59), is of the smallest 

size, nearly the same as No. 9, or 46 ft. 4 in. by 
28 ft. 7 in., and its arrangements do not differ 
much, but its details belong to a totally different/ 
school of art. All trace of woodwork has dis- 
appeared, but wooden forms are everywhere re- 
peated in stone, like the triglyphs and mutules of 
the Doric order, long after their original meaning 
was lost. More than this, painting in the interval 
had to a great extent become disused as a means 
of decoration, both intenially and externally, and 
sculpture substituted for it in all monumental . 
works ; but the greatest change of all is that 
Buddha, in all his attitudes, is introduced every- 
where. In the next woodcut (No. 60) — the view of the fa^ide — it 
will be seen how completely figiu-e-sculpture had superseded the 
plainer architectural forms of the earlier caves. The rail ornament, 
too, has entirely disappeared ; the window heads have been dwarfed 
down to mere framings for masks ; but, w^hat is even more significant 
than these, is that from a pure theism or rather atheism we have 
passed to an overwhelming idolatry. At Karli, the eight figures 
that originally adorned the porch are chiefs with their wives, in 
pairs. All the figures of Buddha that appear there now are long 




69. Chaitya Xo. 19 
at AJuDta. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 



' These InscriptionB are translated Id 
Bhau Dajia' paper on the A junta in- 
BcriptioDs, 'Journal Bornbiiy Branch of 
the Boyal Asiatic Sucicty/ vol. viii. p. 63, 



as if found in caye 2. On the Aooompany- 
ing plate they are described as one on 
cave 10, the other on cave 12. 
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M. View of riv*de, CUItjk Cm No. is at AJnoU. CFrom ■ Pbotscnph.) 

subeeqaent additions. None but mortals were sculptured in tlie 
eatrlier caves, and among these mortuls Sukya Muni nowhere appears. 
Here, on the contrary, he is Bhagavat — the Holy One — tiie Deity — 
the object of worship, and occupies a p<J8Jtion in the front of the 
.dagoha or altar itself (Woodcut No. CI, p. 12C), surmounted by the 
triple umbrella and as the Nunicii of the place. 

At a future stage of our inquiries we may be able to fix more 
nearly the time in which this portentous change took place in 
Buddhist ritual. For the present it is sufficient to remark that 
images of Buddha, and their worship, were not known in India in 
the 1st century of our era, and that the revolution was complete in 
the 5th century. 

Before leaving this cave, however, it may be well to remark on 
the change that had taken place in the form of the dugoba during 
these 5P0 years. If Woodcut No. 61 is compared with the dagobas 
in Noe. 56 and B7, it will be seen how much the low rounded form 
of the early examples had been conventionalised into a tail steeple- 
like object. The drum had become more important than the dome, 
and was ornamented with architectural features that ha\e no moaning 
us applied. But more curious still is the form the triple umbrella 
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had asenmed. It had now become a steeple reaching t'> the roof of 
the cave, and its orij^inal form and meaning would hardly be suspected 
by thuee who were not familiar with the intermediate steps. 

I am not aware of more than three umbrellas being found sur- 
mounting any dagoba In tbe caves, but the annexed representation 
of a model of one found at Sultau- 
wre, near Jelnlabad (Woodcut No, 
12), prob;ibly of about the same Bge, 
las six such discs ; and in Buhur 






I mfjdels arc found with seven, making with the Im^e and 
finidl nine storeys,' which aftcrwanb in China became the conven- 
tional number for the nine-storeyed towers of thiit land. 

The hist cliaitya atAjnnta (No. i'G)i8of a medium size, fiCft. by 36, 
and has a long inscription, but which unfortunately contains nothing to 
enable us to fix its date with certainty. It is certainly more modern 
than the last-named, its sc.ilptures are coaiser, and their meaning more 
niythoto;,ical. We shall proliably not err in assuming that it waa 
excavated towards tlie end of the 0th or l«ginning of the 7th century ; 



' KitltK ia 'Journal nf the AsiRtic Bucictyof Dpiignl,' Moroli, 1847 [ilatoC 
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and that the year 600 is not far from its true date. Its chief interest 
is in showing how nearly Buddhism was a])])r()ximating to Brahmanism 
when the catastrophe took place which expelled the former from the 
country of its birth. 

Ellora. 

The celebrated Viswakarma cave at Ellora is a chaitya of the first 
clasSy intermediate in age between the two last-described caves at 
Ajunta, or it may be as modem as the last. There are unfortunately no 
inscriptions nor any traditions^ that would assist in fixing its age, 
which must consequently depend wholly on its position in the series 
and its architectural peculiarities. 

The dimensions of this cave are considerable, 85 ft. by 43 ft., and 

the inner end is entirely blocked up by the dagoba which, instead of 

heing circular as in all the older examples, has a frontispiece attached 

to it larger than that in cave No. 19 at Ajunta, which, as shown in 

Woodcut No. 60, makes it square in front. On this addition is a figure 

of Buddha seixted with his feet down, and surrounded by attendants 

and flying figures in the latest style of Buddhist art. In the roof, all 

the rib8 and ornaments are cut in the roc^k, though still copied from 

wooden prototypes, and the ti'iforium has sculptured figures as in 

Xoft. 19 and 26 of Ajunta. Its most marked chanuitcristic, however, 

is the facade, where for the first time we miss the great horseshoe 

opening, which is the most marked fejiture in all previous examples. 

We can still trace a remiiiLseence of it in the upixir pirt of the 

window in the centre (Woodcut No. 68, p. 128) ; but it was evidently 

considered necessary, in this instance, to redu(^e the size of the 

opening, and it is easy to see why this was the case. At Bedsa, 

Karlif Kenheri and elsewhere, there was a verandah or porch with a 

screen in front of the great window, whit^h prevented the dirwtt 

rays of the sun from reaching it, and all the older caves had 

wooden screens, as at Karli, from which curtains could l)e hung so 

as to modify the light to any desired ext<.'nt. At Ellora, no screxiu 

could ever have existed in front, and wooden additions had long ceased 

to be used, so that it conscHjuently iKi'-iune neccHwiry to reduce the 

size of the ojxining. In the two later chaityas at Ajunta, this is 

effetrted by simply reducing their size. At Ellora it wjis done by 

dividing it. If we had the structural examples in which this change 

was pn>l)ab!y first introduced, we might trace its progress ; but, as 

this one is the only example we have of a divided window, we must 



• Sir Charles Mallet, in the gfoond | 1000 yearn Wforo his day. Tliis might 
volume of the * Bombay Lit<'rary Transac- I bo tnio if applied to the Brahman- 
tioiis,' qnotee a tradition that the Kllora ical Kailas, but hardly to any Buddhist 
caves were excavated by a Raja Kelu, cave in the series. 
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accept it as one of the latest modifications of the fa9ade8 of these 
chaityaa. Pmctiualty, it may be an improTement, as it is still 
sufficiently large to light the interior in a satisfactory manner ; bnt 
artistically it aeams rather to be regretted. There is a character and 
a grandeur aboat the older design which we miss in this more 



•3. Fundeaftbe Vi>«>k rma Cmve u Ell.Ti. iFrom i Fhotncrapti.) 

domeHtic-lookiiif^ arraTigemeut. though it is still a form of opening 
not destitute (if l>eantj. 

Owing to the sloping natun; of the ground in which it is excavated 
t':U cave possesaos a foreciiurt of considerable extent and of great 
elegniice of design, which gives its fa9ade an importance it is not 
ciititk-d to from any intrinsic merit of ils own. 
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Eekhebl 

One of the best known and most freqnently described chaibyas in 
India is that on the island of Salsette, in Bombay Harbour, known 
as the great Kenheri cave. In dimensions it belongs to the first rank, 
being 88 ft. 6 in. by 39 ft. 10 in., and it has the advantage that its date is 
now almost absolutely fixed. In the verandah there is an inscription 
recording that the celebrated Buddhaghosha dedicated one of the 
middle-sized statues in the porch to the hononr of the lord Bhagawan,^ 
and in the same porch another inscription records the execution of the 
great statues of Buddha by " Gotamiputra's imperial descendant Sri 
Yadnya Sat Kami." ^ Now we know that the first-named, Buddha- 
ghosha, went on his mission to Ceylon, B.C. 410,^ and he is not known 
ever to have returned to India ; and Yadnya Sri has always been 
assumed to have lived 408-428, generally it must be confessed on the 
mistaken etymology of confounding his name with that of Yuegai of 
the Chinese. That, however, is apparently only a translation of the 
" Moon beloved king," and more applicable, consequently, to Chandra 
Sri or Chandragupta, who was his contemporary. The true basis 
for the determination of his date is the Puranic chronology, which, 
for this period seems indisputable.* Be all this as it may, the con- 
junction of these two names here in this cave settles their date, and 
settles also the age of the cave as belonging to the early years of the 
5th century, at the time when Fa Hian was travelling in India. 

This being so, one would naturally expect that the architecture of 
the cave should exhibit some stage of progress intermediate between 
cave No. 10 and cave No. 19 of Ajunta, but nothing of the sort is 
apparent here ; the Kenheri cave is a literal copy of the great cave 
at Karli, but in so inferior a style of art that, when I first saw it, I 
was inclined to ascribe it to an age of Buddhist decrepitude, when 
the traditions of true art had passed away, and men were trying 
by spasmodic efforts to revive a dead art. This being now proved not 
to be the case, the architecture of this cave can only be looked upon 
as an exceptional anomaly, the principles of whose design are unlike 
anything else to be found in India, emanating probably from some 
individual caprice, the origin of which we may probably never now 
be able to recover. 

Internally the roof was ornamented with timber rafters, and 
though these have fallen away, the wooden pins by which they were 



* 'Journal Bombay Branch of the 
lioyal Asiatic Society,' yd. v. p. H. 
' Loo. cit p. 25. 



' Introduction to ' MahawanBO,' p. 80. 
* See Appendix. 
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faeleued lo the rock gtUI remain ; and the ecrccn in front has all the 
mortices and other indications, as at Karii, proving that it was 
intended to be covered with wooden galleries and framework. What 
is still more eurioua, the figures of chiefs with tlicir wives, which 
adorn the front of the screen at Earii, are here repeated literal!;, buL 
copied so badlj as not at fitBt sight to be easily recognisable. This is 
the more strange aa it (K^eiirred at an a^e when their place was reser^-ud 
for figures of Buddha, and when, at KarIi itself, tliey were cutting 
away the old sculptures and old inscriptions, to introduce figures of 
Buddlia, either seated cross-legged, or borne on the lotus, supported 
by Naga figures at its Ixise.' 

Ill front of this cave is a dwarf rail which, with the knowledge 
we now have, would in itself be almost sufficient to settle the age, iu 
spite of these anomalies (Woodcut No. 64). Unfortunately it is so 
weablier-worn that it is difficnlt to make out all its details ; but 
comparing it with the Gautamiputra rail (Woodcut No. 32) and the 



Amraviiti mil (Wooilnit No. 8H), it will l» seen that it contains all 
those com))li<';iti()nfi that were introduced in the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
hut which were discontinued in the Ath and Gth, when the rail in any 
shape fell into disiLse as an mi'liitet^tura! ornament.* 

The evidence in fact seems complete that this cave was escavatcd 
in the early ywii-s of the 5tli century ; but, admitting this, it remains 
an anomily, the like of which only occurs once again so far as I ki.ow 
in tttc history of Indian iirrJiitecture, and that in a vihara at Nassick 
of the same age, to tx! dt-wrilwHi hereafter. 



' A tiil.Tiilily .-oriTi'l rt'iirei-eLlation of , intrimric cvidenoe, that thoy were mora 
Ibcxv nculplurcs U eiigraviHl in L:i[if;1o'8 muliTii tijan even lliia oavc. 
' Hiiidostfin,' vol. ii. p, (Jl, after Nipbulir. ' ' For further pnrticulan regarding thia 
The curious imrt of tlic tiling i», tliat llm cove, the reaiicr (■ refarred to my work on 
Buii lliist HjrurcB of the Karii f«i,>ndi; Ilie ' Kock-ciil Tcmplee of India,' p. 86, 
BTO not onpiod licre also, fnnn wliirli I |ilnt,B II and 12. 
would infer, an well as rrom tlicir oirii 
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About half way between Eotah and Ujjain, in Eajputana, there 
exists a series of caves at a place called Dbumnar which are of con- 
siderable extent, but the interest that might be felt in tliem is 
fiiisiderably diminished, by their being cut in a coarse laterite con- 
glomerate, so coarse that all the finer ai-chitectnral details had to Iw 
worked out iu plaster, and that, having perished with time, only their 
plans and outlines can now be recognised. Among the sixty or seventy 
excavations here found one is a chaibya of sonic extent, and presenting 
peculiarities of plan not found elsewhere. It is ])racticully a chaitya 
evUa situated in the midst of a vibara (Woodcut No. 1)5). The cell 



«S. Can U Miumnu'. (From h FIui by C.a. Cunning liuiu.) 

Scd* M n. to 1 ill, 

in which the dagoba is situated is only 35 ft. by 1:! ft. 6 in., but to 
this must be added the porch, or ante-chapel, extending 2,"> ft. further, 
making the whole GO ft. On two sides, and on half the third, it is 
Burronnded by an open venkndah leading to the ctjlls. The third side 
never was finished, but in two of the side cells are KUialler dagobas — 
the whole making a confused mass of chaiu])urs and chaibyas in which 
all the original parts are confounded, and all the primitive simplicity 
of design and arrangement is lost, to siuih an extent tliat, without 
previous knowledge, they would hardly Ite recognisable. 

There are no exact dates for determining the age of this cave, 
bnt like all of the series it is late, prolwldy between the years 50(» 
uid SOO A.D., or even later, and its gnsit interest is tliat, on comparing 

K 2 
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it with the chaitya and vihara at Bhaja or Bedsa (WoodcatB Nos. 4G 
and 49), we are enabled to realise the prog^ress and changes that 
took place in designing these monuments during the seven or eight 
centuries that elapsed between them. 



Kholvi. 

Not far from Dhumnar is another series of caves not so extensive, 
but interesting as being probably the most modem group of Buddhist 
caves in India. No very complete account of them has yet l>eeii 
published/ but enough is known to enable us to feel sure how 
modem they are. One, called Arjun's House, is a highly omamentod 
dagoba, originally apparently some 20 ft. in height, but the upper 
p.4rt being in masonry has fallen away. Inside this is a cell open to 
the front, in which is a cross-legged seated figure of Buddha, showing 
an approach to the Hindu mode of treating images in their temples, 
which looks as if Buddhism was on the verge of disappearing. 

The same arrangement is repeated in the only excavation here 
which can be called a chaitya hall. It is only 26 ft. by 13 ft. inter- 
nally ; but the whole of the dagoba, which is 8 ft. in diameter, has 
been hollowed out to make a cell, in which an image of Buddha is 
enshrined. The dagobas, in fact, here — ^there are three standing by 
themselves — have become temples, and only distinguishable from 
those of the Hindus by their circular forms.^ 

It is probably hardly necessary to say more on this subject now, 
as most of the questions, both of art and chronology, will be again 
touched upon in tlie next cliapter when describing the viharas which 
were attached to the chaityas, and were, in fact, parts of the same 
establishments. As mere residences, the viharas may be deficient in 
that dignity and unity which characterises the chaityas, but their 
number and variety make up to a great extent for their other defi- 
ciencies ; and altogether their description forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in our history. 



' The plates in Gen. Cunningham's 
* ArchflQological ReporU/ vol. ii. pi. 70 
and 74, are on too small a scale to bo of 
much Mao. I havo not myself visited 
theso caves. 

* Tlie particulars of the architecture 
of these ca^es are taken from Gen. Cun- 



ningham's report above alluded to. I 
entirely agree with him as to their age, 
and am surprised Dr. Impey could be 
BO mistaken regarding them. * Journal 
Boml>ay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society/ vol. v. p. 836, et uqq. 
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Structural Viharas — Bengal and Western Yibara Caves — Nassick, Ajunta, Bagh 
Dhumuar, Kholvi, and Ellora Viharas— Circular Cave at Junir. 



Structural Viharas. 



We are almost more dependent on rock-cut examples for our know- 
ledge of the Viharas or monasteries of the Buddhists than we are 
for that of their Chaityas or churches : a circumstance more to he 
regretted in this instance than in the other. In a chaitya hall 
the interior is naturally the principal object, and where the art 
of the architect would be principally lavished. Next would come 
the faQade. The sides and apse are comparatively insignificant and 
incapable of ornament. The fagades and the interior can be as well 
expressed in the rock as when standing free ; but the case is different 
with the viharas. A court or hall surrounded with cells is not an 
imposing architectural object. Where the court has galleries two or 
three storeys in height, and the pillars that RU])port these are richly 
carved, it may attain an amount of picturo8(]ueness we find in our 
old hostelries, or of that class of beauty that prevails in the courts 
of Spanish monasteries.* Such was, I believe, the form many of the 
Indian structural viharas may have taken, but which could hardly 
be repeated in the rock ; and, unless some representations are dis- 



' Throughout this work the term ** Vi- 
harR " is applie 1 only 1o monasteries, the 
abodes cf monks or hermits. It was not, 
however, used in that restricted sense 
only, in former times, though it has been 
so by aU modem writers. Hioucn Thsang, 
for instance, calls the Great Tower at 
Buddh Gaya a yihara, and describes 
similar towers at Nalanda, 200 and 300 
feet high, as viharas. The * Mahawanso ' 
also applies the term indiscriminately to 
temples of a certain class, and to resi- 
dences. My impression is that all uild- 
ings designed in storeys were called 
viharas, whether used for the alxxl'^ uf 
prietfts or to enshrine relics or images. 



The name was used to distinguish them 
fiom stupas or towers, which wore always 
relic shrines, or erected as memorials of 
places or events, and never were resi- 
douccs or simulated to be such, or con- 
tained i ! ag s, till the last gnHp of the 
style, as at Kholvi. At present this is 
only a thet»ry ; it may, before long, become 
a certainty. Strictly speaking, the resi- 
dences ought probably to be culled 
Sangliaranias, but, to avoid multiplication 
of terms, yihara is used in this work as 
the synonym of monastery, which is the 
sense in which it is usually underst m\ 
by modem authors. 
'« Vol. iv.. Woodcuts Nos. 89, 90. 
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coven^ among tlie puintings or sculptures, we sliull probahlj never 
know, though we may guess, what the origiual appearances may 
have .been. 



, Diafftm KifliTHtrrj uf ibe Air'ujjeuiaiit cf a I 
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There was, however, I believe, another form of Vihara even leaa 
cttpftble of being repeat«d in the rock. It was pyramidal, and is the 
original of all the temples of southern India. Take, for iiiataikce, a 
dcflcription of one mentioned both by Fa Hian and Hiouen Thaang,* 
though neither of them, it must be confessed, ever saw it, which 
acooQDts in part for some abenrdities in the deacri[)tion : — " The 
boildlng,'^ flays Fa Hian, " has alti^ther five storeys. Tlic lowest is 
shaped into the form of an elephant, and has SOU stone <x\\i in it ; 
the second is in the form of a lion, and lias 4(iO chambers ; the -third 
is shaped like a hoise, and has 800 chambei's ; the fourth is in the 
form of an ox, and has 20U chambers ; and the fifth is in the slmpe of 
a dove, and has 100 chambers in it " — and the account given of it by 
UiooeD Thsang is practically the same' At first sight this looks wild 
enough ; hot if we substituU; the assertion that the several storeys were 
adoroed wUh elephants, lions, hors»i, &c., we gt^ a mode of decoratiun 
which b^an at Karli, where a great range of elephants adorn the 
lower storey, and was continued with variations to Hullabid, where, 
as we ahall see further on, all these five animals are, in the IHlh century, 
superimposed upon one another exactly as here recounted. 

The opposite woodcut (No, CC}, taken from one of the rathe at Muha- 
vellipore, probably correctly represents such a structiuti, and I helio\c 
also the form of a great many ancient viharas in India. The dia<:cram 
(No. 07) is intended to explain what probably were the inberiial ar- 
rangements of such a structure. As far as it can be understood from 
the rock-cat examples we have, the centre was occupied by halls of 
varying dimensions according to height, supported by wooden posts 
above the ground-floor, and used as the common day-rooms of the 
monks. The sleeping-cells 
(Woodcute Nob. 68, 69) 
were apparently on the 
terraces, and may have 

been such as are fre- I | 

quently represented in the ' 

bas-reliefs at Bbarhnt and 
elsewhere. Alternately 

they seem to have been 

square and oblong, and •"■ "- 

with gmaller apartments Sq»ro.n,i.bio,.gCeii.ft™.ik...eii.r., [r.,uu,. 

between. Of course we must not take too literally a i\;i>re«;nt;,tion 
of a monastety, carried out solidly in the rock for a different pur|)ose, 
as an absolutely correct representation of its original. The iniiurt- 
ance, however, of this form, as explaining the peculiarities of sub- 



' Beil'i 'F» Hiwi,' p. 139, 'HEoupo j ' 'JuunmloftlipRojal ABiaticSociety,' 
TbMug,' ToL iil. p. 102. I vol. vi. (X.s.) p. 2J7, rf «i>59- 
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sequent Baddhifit and Dravidian architecture, is so great that it is 
well worth quoting here, though this will be more evident in the 
sequel than it can be at present. In construction the breadth, in 
a structural building, would probably have been gi^eater in proportion 
to the height than in this example, but that is of little consequence 
for our present purposes. 

It is, of course, always difficult, sometimes impossible, to realise 
the form of buildings from verbal descriptions only, and the Chinese 
Pilgnms were not adepts at architectural definitions. Still Hiouen 
Thsang^s description of the great Nalanda monastery is important, and 
so germane to our present subject that it cannot well be passed over. 

This celebrated monastery, which was the Monte Cassino of India 
for the first five centuries of our era, was situated thirty-four miles 
south of Patna, and seven miles north of the old capital of Raja- 
griha. If not founded under the auspices of the celebrated Nag:^- 
juna in the 1st century, he at all events i-esided there, introducingr the 
Mahayana or great tmnslation, and making it the seat of that school for 
Central India. After his time six successive kings had built as many 
viharas on this spot, when one of them surrounded the whole with 
a high wall, which can still be traced, measuring 1600 ft. north and 
south, by 400 ft., and enclosing eight sejmrate courts. Externally to 
this enclosure were numerous stupas or tower-like viharas, ten or 
twelve of which are easily recognised, and have been identified, with 
more or less certainty, by General Cunningham, from the Pilgrim's 
description.^ The general appearance of the place may be gathered 
from the following : — " In tlie different courts the houses of the 
monks were each foiu* storeys in height. The pavilions had pillars 
ornamented with dragons, and had beams resplendent with all the 
coloui-s of the rainbow — raftei-s richly carved — columns ornamented 
with jade, painted red a'ld richly chiselled, and balustrades of carved 
open work. The lintels of the doors were decorated with elegance, 
and the roofs covered with glazed tiles of brilliant colours, which 
multiplied themselves by reflection, and varied the effect at every 
moment in a thousand manners." Or as he enthusiastically sums 
up : — " The Sangharamas of India are counted by thousands, but 
there are none eiiiial to this in majesty or richness, or the height 
of their construction." ^ 

From what we know of the effects of Burmese monasteries at the 
pi'esent day tliis is probably no exaggeration ; and with its groves of 
Mango-ti"ees, and its immense tanks, which still remain, it must have 
been, as he says, " an enchanting abode." Here there resided in his 
time — within and without the walls — 10,000 priests and neophytes, and 



• * Archssological Reports,* vol. i. p. 28, 
plate 16. 
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Hiouen ThsaDg,* vol. i. p. 161. 
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religion axid philosophy were taught from a hundred chairs, and here 
con&equently our Pilgrim sojourned for five years, imbibing the 
doctrines of the Law of Buddha. What Cluny and Clairvaux were 
to France in the Middle Ages, Nalanda was to Central India, the 
depository of all true learning, and the foundation from which it spread 
over all the other lands of the faithful ; but still, as in all instances 
connected with that strange parallelism which existed between the two 
religions, the Buddhists kept five centuries in advance oi the Christians 
in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and fomis common to 
both religions. 

It would indeed be satisfactory if the architecture of this cele- 
brated monastery could be restored and its arrangements made clear. 
Something has been done by Cunningham^ towards this, and 
excavations have been made by Mr. Broadley and Captain Marshall. 
The former it is feared has destroyed more than he has restored, and 
his drawings are so imperfect as to be utterly unintelligible. The 
latter has not yet published his discoveries. Nothing, however, 
would probably better repay a systematic exploration than this cele- 
brated spot, if undertaken by some one accustomed to such researches, 
and capable of making detailed architectural drawings of what is 
found. 

If, however, it should turn out, as hinted above, that the whole of 
the superstructure of these viharas was in wood, either fire or natural 
decay may have made such havoc among all that remains of them, as to 
leave little to reward the labours of the explorer. What has been done 
in this direction certainly affords no great encouragement to hope for 
much. At Sultangunge, near Monghyr, a large vihara was cut through 
by the railway, but except one remarkable bronze statue of Buddha ^ 
nothing was found of importance. The monastery apparently consisted 
of two large courtyards surrounded by cells. What was found, however, 
oould only have been the foundations, as there were no doorways to the 
apartments or means of communication between each other or with the 
exterior.' 

The vihara excavated by Captain Kittoe and Mr. Thomas, at 
Samath, seems certainly to have been destroyed by fire. All that 
femained was a series of some twenty cells and four ' larger halls 
surrounding a pillared court 50 ft. square. On one side were three 
cells evidently forming a sanctuary, as is frequently found in the later 
rock-cut examples.^ 

The excavations conducted by General Cunningham, at the same 
place, are hardly more satisfactory in their result. The two buildings 



' ' AroluBological Reports,' vol. i. pp. 
18-86, pUte 16. 
' Now in privftte hands in Birmingham. 



' 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal/ vol. xzxiiL p. 360, et aeqq. 
* Ibid., vol. xxiii. p. 469, et seqq. 
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he explored seem to bear the relation to one another of a vihara 60 ft. 
square over all, and a temple of little more than half these dimensions 
with a projecting porch on each faoe.^ Only the foundation of these 
buildings now remains, and nothing to indicate how they were originally 
finished. 

We may eventually hit on some representation which may enable 
us to form definite ideas on this subject, but till we do this we 
probably must be content with the interiors as seen in the rock-cut 
examples. 

Bengal Caves. 

None of the Behar caves can, properly speaking, be called viharas, in 
the sense in which the word is generally used, except perhaps the Son 
Bhandar, which, as before mentioned, General Cunningham identifies 
with the Sattapanni cave, in front of which the first convocation was 
held 548 B.C. It is a plain rectangular excavation, 33 ft. 9 in. long by 
17 ft. wide, and 11 ft. 7 in. to the springing of the curved roof.* It 
has one door and one window, but both, like the rest of the cave, 
without mouldings or any architectural features that would assist in 
determining its age. The jambs of the doorway slope slightly inwards, 
but not sufficiently to give an idea of great antiquity. In front thtre 
was a wooden verandah, the mortice holes for which are still visible in 
the front wall 

The other caves, at Barabar and Nagilrjuna, if not exactly chaityas 
in the sense in which that term is applied to the western caves, were at 
least oratories, places of prayer and worship, rather than residences. 
One Arhat or ascetic may have resided in them, but for the purpose of 
performing the necessary services. There are no separate cells in them, 
nor any division that can be considered as separating the ceremonial 
from the domestic uses of the cave, and they must consequently, for the 
present at least, be classed as chaityas rather than viharas. 

The case is widely different when we turn to the caves in Orissa, 
which are among the most interesting, though at the same time the 
most anomalous, of all the caves in India. They are situated in two 
isolated hills of sandstone rock, about twentv miles from Cuttack and 
five from Bhuvaneswar. The oldest are in the hill called Udayagiri ; 
the more modern in that portion designated Khandagiri. They became 
Jaina about the 10th or 11th century, and the last-named hill is 
crowned by a Jaina temple, erected by the IMaharattas in the end of the 
last century. 



* For this and the other Samath re- 
mains SCO CuDuingham^s * Archseological 
Reports,' vol. i. p. 114, et seqq., plates 
32-34. 



' These dimensions are from plate 4^ 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
for 1847, by the late Capt. Kittoe. 
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What we know of the age of the older caves is principally derived 
from a long inscription on the front of the oldest, known as the Hathi 
Gmnpha, or Elephant Cave.* From it we learn that it was engraved 
by a king called Aira, who ascended the throne of Kalinga in his 
twenty-fourth year, and spread his power by conquest over neighbouring 
rajas. He seems at first to have vacillated between the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist faiths, but finally to have adopted the latter and 
distributed infinite alms. Among other good works, he is said " to have 
constructed nibterranean chambers — caves containing a chaitya temple, 
and pillars.'' 

Palaeographically, the forms of the letters used in this inscription 
are identical with those used by Asoka in the copy of his edicts on the 
Aswatama rock close by, and that recently found at Aska, near the 
northern comer of the Ghilkya lake. The firgt presumption, therefore, 
is that they may be of about the same date. This is justified by the 
mention of Nanda in the past tense, while there seems no reason for 
doubting that he was one of the kings of that name who immediately 
preceded the revolution that placed Chandragupta on the throne. 
Beside these, there are other indications in this inscription which seem 
to make it almost certain that Aira was contemporary with the great 
Manryan dynasty of Magadha ; but whether he preceded or followed 
Asoka is not quite so clear. Still it appears unlikely that Asoka would 
have been allowed to set up two copies of his edicts in the dominions 
of such powerful kings as Aira and his father seem to have been, and as 
unlikely that Aira should make such a record without some allusion 
to the previously promulgated edicts, had they then existed. On the 
whole, I am inclined to believe that Aira lived l^efore Asoka, and, if so, 
that this is the oldest inscrii)tion yet found in India. Be this as it 
may, the cave in which it is found is certainly the oldest here. It 
is a great natural cavern, the brow of which has l)een smoothed to 
admit of this inscription, but all the rest remains nearly in a state of 
nature. Close to it is a small cave, the whole *' fronton " of which over 
the doorway is occupied by a great three-headed Naga, and may be 
as old as the Hathi cave. The inscription on it merely says that it 
is the unequalled chamber of Chulakarma, who seems also to have 
excavated another cave, here called the Pawan Ga])ha,2 or Purification 
Cave. 

Besides these, and smaller caves to be noticed hereafter, the great 
interest of the Udayagiri caves centres in two — the so-cmlled GaiH^a 



' This inscription firat attracted the admitted, made by Prinsop, with tin 
attention of Stirling, and a plate rcpre- aRsistance of his pundits, and published. 
lenting it very imperfectly is given in the * Jotinial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' 
15th Yolumo of the * Asiatic Researches.' , vol. vi. p. 1080 et seqq. 
It was afterwards copied by Kittoc, and j ' * Journal of the Asiatic Bociety of 
a translation, as far as its imperfection Bengal/ vol. vi. p. 1073, plate 54. 
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cave, and thafc called the Kaj Bani, or Rani Hanepur, from a tradition 
— Hiudo — that it was excavated 1^ tbe Rani of Leiat Indra Keaori, the 
celebrated builder of tbe Bhuvaoeswar temple in the 7th centmy. 

The former is a small cave, consisting of two cells, together 30 ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide, in front of which is a verandah, slightly longer, 
that was once adorned with five pillars, though only three are now 
standing (Woodcnt No. 70), There is an inscrip- 
MH^HBBM bion on this cave in the Eutila characters, de- 
|**«Xh<4 dicating it to Jagauath; but this is evidently an 
^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■! addition in modern times.' The style of the 
10. 6«o«iC»v(, tFrmn architecture may be judged of from the annexed 
Sals M ft.^'ta 1 idV woodcnt, representing one of ita pillars (Wood- 
cut No, 71), They are of extreme simplicity, 
being square piers, changing into octagons in the centre only, and 
with a slight bracket of very wooden constmction on each face. The 
doorways leading into the cells are 
adorned with the usual horseshoe 
^ formed canopies copied from the fronts 

of the chaitya halls, and which we are 
now so familiar with from the Bharhut 
sculptures, and from the openings com- 
mon to all wooden buildings of that 



II. TOUrln Gumia C-vp, Ciilluck. 12. Upper Storej. Ru.i Onmplit. ( Fium ■ PUn b v 

{Fram.SkelchbythsAullwr.) H.H.Liclie) S.fc s ■ 0. .0 I In. 

The other cave is very much larger, being two atort;y8 in height, 
Imtli of which were originally adorned by verandahs : the upper 
Oi ft. long, opening into fdiir cells (Woodcut No. 72), the lower, 44 
ft., opening into three. All the doors leading into these cells have 
jambs sloping slightly inwards, which is itself a sufficient indication 
that the cave is anterior to the Cliristiiin Era, it may be, by a century 
or thereabout. Of the nine pillars of the upi»cr verandah only 

• ' Jonrnal of the Aaiatic Society of Bengal,' vol ri. p. 1076. 
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two remaiii standing, and these much mutilated, while all the six 
of the lower storey have perished. It seems as if from inexperience 
the excavators had not left sufficient substance to support the mass 
of rock above; and probably, in consequence of some slight shocks 
of an earthquake, the mass above fell in, bearing everything before 
it. Either then, or at some subsequent period, an attempt has been 
made to restore the lower verandah in wood, and for this purpose 
a chase has been cut through the sculptures that adorned its back 
wall, and they have been otherwise so mutilated that it is almost 
impossible to make out their meaning. Fortunately, those of the 
upper verandahs are tolerably entire, though in some parts they, too, 
have been very badly treated. 

Besides this, wliich may be called the main hodj of the building, 
two wings project forward ; that on the left 40 ft., that on the right 
20 ft. ; and, as these contained cells on both storeys^ the whole 
afforded accommodation for a considerable number of inmates. 

The great interest of these two caves, however, lies in their 
sculptures. In the Ganesa cave there are two bas-reliefs. The first 
represents a man asleep under a tree, and a woman watching over 
him. To them a woman is approaching leiiding a man by the hand, 
as if to introduce him to the sleeper. Beyond them a man and a 
woman are fighting with swords and shields in very close combat, 
and beliind them a man is carrying off a naked female in his arms.^ 

The second bas-relief comprises fifteen figures and two elei)hant8. 
There may be in it two successive scenes, thoujxh my impression is, that 
only one is intended, while I feel certain this is the case regarding 
the first. In the Raj Rani cave the second bas-relief is identical, i?i 
all essential respects, with the first in the Ganesa, but the reliefs 
that precede and follow it represent different scenes altogether. It 
is, perhaps, in vain to speculate what ei)isode this raj* sc-ene rejrt-e- 
sents, probably some local tradition not known elsewhere ; its greiiti'st 
interest for our present purposes is that the firet named is singu- 
larly classical in design and execution, the latter wilder, and both 
in action and costume far more purely Indian. Before the di8(^()very 
of the Bharhut sculptures, it is hardly doubtful that we would have 
pronounced those in the Ganesa cave the o'dest, as being the most 
perfect. The Bharhut sculptures, however, having shown us low 
perfect the native art was at a very early date, have considerj.h'y 
modified our opinions on this subject ; and those in the Rani cm\c', 



' There is a very faithful drawing of bi'jju, Calcutta, and photograplis of those 
this bas-relief by Kittoe iu the * Journal cas b, witli others of the caves, arc now 
of the Asiatio Society of Bengal/ vol. before me. Reduced copies of some of 
vii. plate 44. But casts of all these tljoHe were puhlitihcd ou plate 100, * Tree 
sealptuH'S were taken Bomo three years and Serpent Worship/ 2nd edition 1873. 
ago by Mr. Locke, of the School of De- \ 
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being so essentially Indian in their style, now appear to me the 
oldest. Those in the Ganesa Gompha, as more classical, may have 
been executed by some Yavana artist at a sabsequent age, bat still 
both seem anterior to the Christian Era.^ The other bas-reliefs ia 
the Baj Bani cave represent scenes of hunting, fighting, dancing, 
drinking, and love-making — anything, in fact, but religion or praying 
in any shape or form. From the sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut, 
we were prepared to expect that we should not find any direct 
evidence of Buddhism in any sculptures anterior to the first century 
of the Christian Era ; but those at this place go beyond these in that 
respect. Nothing here can be interpreted as referring to any scenes 
in the life of Sakya Muni, or to any known jataka, and it is by no 
means clear whether we shall ever discover the legends to which they 
refer. Besides these bassi-relievi, there is in the Rani cave a figure, 
in high relief, of a female (?) riding on a lion. Behind him or her, 
a soldier in a kilt, or rather the dress of a Roman soldier, with laced 
boots reaching to the calf of the leg — very similar, in fact, to those 
represented Plate 28, fig. 1, of * Tree and Serpent Worship,' as 
strangers paying their addresses to the three-storeyed dagoba — and 
behind this, again, a female of very foreign aspect. 

In another cave of the same group, called the Jodev Garbha, and 
of about the same age, between the two doorways leading to the cell, 
a sacred tree is being worshipped. It is surrounded by the usual 
rail, and devotees and others are bringing offerings.^ 

In another, probably older than cither of the two last-mentioned, 
called Ananta Garbha, are two biissi-relievi over the two doorways : 
one is devoted, like the last, to Tree worsliip, the other to the honour 
of Sri {vUie ante, p. 51). She is standing on her lotus, and two 
elepliants, standing likewise on lotuses, are pouring water over her.^ 
Tiie same representation occurs once, at least, at Bharhnt, and ten 
times at Sanchi, and, so far as I know, is the earliest instance of 
honour paid to god or man in Indian sculptures. 

One other cave deserves to be mentioned before leaving Udayagiri. 
It is a great boulder, carved into the semblance of a tiger's head, 
with his jaws open, and his throat, as it should be, is a doorway 
leading to a single cell (Woodcut No. 73). It is a caprice, but one 
that shows that those who (conceived it had some experience in the 



* That there were YavanaH iu Orissa | brother of Kanishka). whose inscrip ns 



about tliia time is abuudautly evident, 
from the native authorities quoted by 
Stirling — ' Asiatic Researches,' vol. xv. p. 
258, el seqq. These represent them as 
coming from Kashmir, and Babul Des, 
or Persia, and one account names the 
invader as Hangsha Deo, which looks 
very like Hushka, or Uuvishka \tho 



are found at Muttra. — Cunningham, 
* ArchaK)logical Reports,' vol. .ii. p. 32, e( 
seqq. 

* * Journal of the Asiatic Society c f 
Bengal,* vol. vii. plate 42. *Tree and 
fc>erpcnt Worship,' plate 100. 

• 'Tree and Serpent Worship/ plato 
100, p. 105. 
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plastic arts before tbej nndcrtook it. From the form of the characters 
which are engraved upon it, it ia undouhtedly anterior to the 
Chnsti&n Era, but how mnch 
earlier it is difficult to say. 

From whatever point of 

view they are looked at, these 

Orisfian cavee are bo nnUke 

anything that we have pre- 

viouflty been in the habit of 

considering Bnddhist, that it 

may well be asked whether 

we are juBtified in ascribing 

their eicavation to the fol- 
lowers of that rehgion at all. „ Tiger c»Te, coiuck. 

Not only is there no figure 

of Bnddha, in the conventional forms and attitud<s by which he 
waa afterwards recognised, but there ia no scene which can be inter- 
preted as representing any event in his life, nor any of the jatakas 
in which his fnture greatness was prefigured. There is no dagoba 
in the caves' or represented in the sculptures, no clmitja cave, no 
wheel emblem, nor anything in fact that is usually considered 
emblematical of that religion. 

When we look a little more closely into it, however, we do detect 
the Swastica and shield emblem attached to the Aira inscription, and 
the shield and tristil ornament over the doorways in the older caves, 
and these we know, from what we find at Bharhut and l^nchi, and at 
Bhaja {ante, p. 112), were considered as Buddhist emblems in tlicBC 
places. Bnt were they exclusively so ? The trisul ornament is found 
on the coins of Kodpbises, in conjunction with the bull and trident of 
Siva,' and we have no reason for assuming that the Swa.'iticu, and it 
may he even the shield, were not used by otiier and curlier sects. 

The truth of the matter appeare to be that hitherto our kiiowloclge 
of Buddhism has been derived almost exclusively from books, which 
took their present form only in the fourth or fifth century of our em, 
or from monuments erected after the corruptions of the Mahayana intro- 
duced by Nag&rjnna, and those who assisted at the fourth con\'ocat{on 
held by Kanishka in the first century of our era. We now are able 
to realise from the sculptures of Bharhut, of these caves, and of the 
Sancbi gateways, and the older western caves, what Buddhism rcjiliy 
was between the ages of Asoka and Kanishka, and it is a widely 
different thing from anything written in the books we possess, or 

■ Thcro ma)' bavo been a ttrat 
d>gub« atUchcd to the wricx, \ 
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represented afterwards in sculptures or paintings. Whether 'wre 
shall ever recover any traces of what BuddhLsm was between the 
death of Sakya Muni and Asoka, is more than doubtful. If found, it 
would probably be even more unlike the present Buddhism than that 
of the intermediate period. Judging from what we have hitherto 
found, it looks as if it would turn out to be a pure worship of trees 
by a Naga or serpent-reverencing race, on who% primitive faith 
Asoka engrafted the teachings of Sakya Muni. There were Buddhists, 
of course, in India before Asoka's time, but it seems doubtful if they 
were sufficiently powerful to dig caves or erect monuments. None at 
least have yet been discovered, and till they are we must be content 
to stop our backward researches with such a group of monuments as 
these Udayagiri caves. 

Western Vihara Caves. 

There are at least four Viharas which we know for certainty were 
excavated before the Christian Era. There are probably forty, but 
they have not yet been edited with such care as to enable us to feel 
confident in affixing dates to them. The four that are known are 
those attached to the chaityas at Bhaja and Bedsa (Woodcuts Nos. 
45, 49), and the two oldest at Ajmita, Nos. 12 and 11. Those at 
Karli are probably coeval with the great chaitya itself, but, strange to 
say, they have never been drawn or investigated, so that we really 
know little or nothing about them. At Junir there are several, which 
are very old, and at Sana and Tulaja, in Gujerat, there are several of 
very ancient date, but they, like those at Junir, are too imperfectly 
known to be quoted as authenticated examples of the period. 

The oldest of these is that attached to the chaitya at Bhaja 
{ante^ Woodcut No. 45). It is five-celled ; three of these have single 
stone beds in them, one is double-bedded, and one, apparently the resi- 
dence of the superior, is without that uncomfortable piece of furniture. 
In front of these are two long stone benches at either end of a hall 
83 ft. in length. It is not clear whether this hall was always open 
as at present, but, if it was closed, it was by a wooden screen like the 
chaitya beside it, which is undoubtedly of the same age. They are 
indeed piirts of one design. The same may be said of the Bedsa 
vihara, though placed a little further apart. In this case, however, 
there are three cells with stone beds in the verandah of the chaitya, 
and a fourth was commenced when ap])arently it was determined to 
remove the residence a little further off, and no instance, I believe, 
occure afterwards in which they were so conjoined, till at least a very 
late date, when, as at Dhumnar (Woodcut No. 65), all the parts got 
again confounded together. As will Ixi seen from the plan (Woodcut 
No, 41)) it is exceptional in form, being apsidal like the chaitya itself. 
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It is not clear wbetber this is a copy of any eiisting wooden erection, 
or whether it was that, being the first attempt at an independent 
vihara in the rock, they thought it ooght to resemble a chaitya in 
^Aaa. lly impreasion is that the latter is the tme explanation ; such 
an arrangement in a free-atanding stractore intended for a residence 
wonld be absord, but we are here assiBtii^ at the " incnnabula " of the 
style, and must not be surprised at aQumalies. 

Number 12 at Ajunta ia merely a square hall, measuring 36 ft. 7 in, 
each way. It has no pillars, and its only ornament consiate of seven 
horseshoe arches, four of which are over the doors of cells, the other three 
only ornamental. Unfortnnately, the rock over its front has given way, 
and carried with it the fa^e, whiuh probably was the most ornamental 
part of the design. 

Number 11 is a step in advance of this one, there being four 
pillars in its centre (Woodcut No. 74). It has nine celts, but is without 
any sanctuary or ritnal arrangement. 
In age, it seems to be contemporary 
with the chaitya No. 10, to which it 
evidently belongs, and like it may be 
coDsidercd as a transitional example, 
dating al>ont the Christian Era, at 
rather before that time. 

The most marked characteristic 
of these early viharas on the western 

side of India, is that unUke their u. civeN<>.ii,itAjiiiiu. 
eastern contemporaries, they are wholly '*^"''8itoMn^IS''ih)1'''°''^ 

devoid of figure-sculpture : no bassi- 

relievi, not even an emblem, relieves the severity of their simplicity. 
Over the doorways of the cells there are the usual horseshoe arches, 
copied from the windows of the great chaityae, and the invariable 
Buddhist rail repeated everywhere as a stringcourse, with an occa- 
sional pillar or pilaeter to relieve the monotony. 

There do not at present seem to exist any data sufficient to 
account satisfactorily for this curious difference between the ex- 
uberance of figare-eculpture in the east, and its total absence in the 
west in the pre-Christian Em caves, and the problem must be relegated 
for further inquiries. Looking, however, at the progrtas made of late 
years in these snbjecte, there is little doubt that its solution is not far 
off, and will, when reached, throw fresh light on the early history of 
Buddhism. Meanwhile, it niay Iw worthy of remark, that the only 
living representation that is common to both Hides of India, is the 
presence of the three-beaded Xaga on the fa^ide of the KiiAi«i<^k 
chaitya (Woodcut No. 52), and its appearance in a similar position 
on the Chulakarma and Anaiita cii^es at Udayagiri in Orissu. It points 
to an important feature in early Ituddlilst history, but not exactly 
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what we are now lookiiig for. Besides this the three, five, or seven- 
headed Xaga occuTB so freqaently at Bharhat, Saiichi and elsewhere, 
that his preseace here can hardly be called a distinctlvo peculiarity^ 

The next step after the introduction of four pillare t« support tlie 
roof, as in cave Ko. H at Ajunta (Woodcut No. 74), was to introdocu 
twelve pillars to sapport the roof, 
there being no iiit^sriuediate number 
which would divide by four, and 
admit of an opening in the centre 
of every side. This armiifriiment 
is shown in the woodcut (Xo. 75), 
representing the plan of the cave 
No. 2 at Ajunta. Before this st^e 
of cave architecture had been 
reached, the worship had degene- 
rated considerably from its original 
purity ; and these caves always 
possess a sanctuary Go;itaining an 
»B. »!■• No. t. It Ajunu. image of Buddha. There are fre- 

(Froni»V»nbjtl».A..UBr.) ° , 

Sc-k6ofi.ioiin. quently, besides thia, as in the 

instance under consideration, two 
side chapels, like those in Catholic churches, containing images ot 
Bubordinatc saints, sometimes male, sometimes female. 




The next and niost extensive aiTangcment of these square monastery- 
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caves is that in which twenty pillars are placed in the floor, so as 
to support the roof, six on each side, counting the corner pillars twice. 
There are several of these large caves at Ajunta and elsewhere ; and 
one at Bagh, on the Tapty, represented in the last woodcut (No. 76), 
has, besides the ordinary complement, four additional pillars in the 
centre ; these were introduced evidently in consequence of the rock not 
being sufficiently homogeneous and perfect to support itself without this 
additional precaution. 

These — which might be classed, according to the terms used in 
Greek architecture, as astyle, when having no pillars ; distyle, when 
vs-ith two pillars in each face ; tetrastyle, with four ; and hexastyle 
with six — form the leading and most characteristic division of these 
excavations, and with slight modification are to be found in all the 
modem series. 

The forms, however, of many are so various and so abnormal, that 
it would require a far more extended classification to enable us to 
describe and include them all. In many instances the great depth of 
the cave which this square arrangement required was felt to be incon- 
venient ; and a more ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

form ^^^^w^M^i^^^^^^^m^wM^m 

adopted, as in the Bhhi JL ^ JL JVt ^ ^ JL J m 
Durbar cave at Sal- 1^4 r* ■^■(■■^ i^J 
sette (Woodcut No. H ' ? I 

77), where, besides. If" ' " "B 

the sanctuary is pro- BhJ ■ ■ ^^M 

jected forward, and J , , , ■ B 

assists, with the ■|^B'^'^""^^^"^=^^^^^^^""^^'^^B|B 
pillars, to support ^^H^ •••••••• VI^^H 

the roof. In some ^^^H! ^^^m 

examples this is w//^ 

carried even further, ^^- ^^ ^^^' ^»t!Si ^^^i^ ^ *^' ^"^'^ 

and the sanctuary, 

standing boldly forward to the centre of the hall, forms in reality 

the only support. This, however, is a late arrangement, and must be 

considered more as an economical than an architectural improvement. 

Indeed by it the dignity and beauty of the whole composition are almost 

entirely destroyed. 

Nassick Viharas. 

The two most interesting series of caves for the investigation of 
the history of the later developments of the Vihara sptem, are those 
at Nassick and Ajunta. The latter is by far the most extensive, con- 
sisting of twenty-six first-class caves, four of which are chaityas. 
The latter group numbers, it is true, seventeen excavations, but 

L 2 
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only six or seven of these can be called fiist-class, and it possesses 
only one chaitya. The others are small excavations of no particnlar 
merit or interest. Ajunta has also the advantage of retaining the 
greater portion of the paintings which once adorned the walls of all 
viharas erected sabseqnently to the Christian Era, while these have 
almost entirely disappeared at Nassick, though there seems very little 
doubt that the walls of all the greater viharas there were onoe so 
ornamented. This indeed was one of the great distinctions between 
them and the earlier primitive cells of the monks before the Christian 
Era. The Buddhist church between Asoka and Eanishka was in the 
same position as that of Christianity between Constantino and Gr^orr 
the Great. It was the last-named pontiff who inaugurated the Middle 
Ages with all their pomp and ceremonial. It might, therefore, under 
certain circumstances be expedient to describe the Ajunta viharas 
first ; but they are singularly deficient in well-preserved inscriptions 
containing recognisable names. Nassick, on the other hand, is peculiarly 
rich in this respect, and the history of the series can be made out with 
very tolerable approximative certainty.* 

The only difficulty is at the beginning of the series. If the chaitya 
cave was, as above stated, commenced 129 years before Christ, there 
ought to have been a vihara of the same age attached to it, but such 
does not seem to exist. There is indeed a small vihara close to it, 
and on a lower level than those now on each side of it, and conse- 
quently more likely to be what we are looking for, than they are. It 
is a simple square hall measuring 14 ft. each way, with two square 
cells in three of its sides, the fourth opening on a verandah with two 
octagon pillars in front. The only ornament of the interior ia a horse- 
shoe arch over each opening, connected with a simple Buddhist rail. 
In every detail it is in fact identical with the two old viharas Nos. 
12 and 11 Ajunta, and certainly anterior to the Christian Era ; but it 
bears an inscription of Krishna Raja, and he seems almost certainly 
to be the second of the Andrabritya race, and he ascended the throne 
B.C. 8, or 120 years after the time we are looking for.* But for this 



' These indcriptions were first pub- | I have not Been the oaves myself, I fancy 
liflhed by Lieut Brett, with trauslations : that I can realise aU their main features 



by Dr. Stevenson, in tlie fifth volume of 
the * Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,' p. 89, et seqq^ 
plates 1 to 16. They were afterwards 
revised by Messr-i. E. W. and A. A. West 



without difficulty. 

' Professor Biiandarkar, in his paper 
on these inscriptions, passes over the 
inscriptions in the interior of the chaitya, 
without alluding to them in any way. 



in the eighth volume of the same journal, Is it that there is any mistake about 

p. 37, et seqq., and translated by Professor them ? and that the cave is a century 

Bhandarkar in a paper not yet published, i more modem than they would lead us 

but to wliicti I have had access. I have ' to suppose? The answer is pr«)lNibly to 



also been assisted by manuscript plans 
and notes by Mr. Burgess ; and, though 



be dbtained on the spot, and there only. 
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the architectnral details would accord perfectly with those of the 
chaitya, and the age ascribed to it ; but the inscriptions may have 
been added afterwards. If this is not so, the only suggestion that 
occars to me is that, as originally executed, the chaitya had a forecourt, 
and that the cells were in this, as at Bedsa and Sana, but that having 
fallen away, from some flaw in the rock, was entirely removed, and 
at a 8ubse(pent time that on the right was added at a height of 6 ft. 
above the kvol of the floor of the chaitya, that on the left at 12 ft., 
about the same datum,^ which could hardly have been the case if they 
were part of the original conception. 

Tximing from these, which practically belong to the last chapter 
rather than to this, the interest is centred in three great viharas, 
the oldest of which bears the name 
of Nahapana (Woodcut No. 78), the 
second that of Gautamiputra, and 
the third that of Yadnya Sri — if my 
chronol(^ is correct, their dates 
are thus fixed, in round numbers, 
as A.D. 100, 300, and 400. 

The two principal viharas at 
Nassick, Nos. 3 and 8, are so similar 
in dimensions and in all their ar- 
rangements, that it is almost impos- ^„ ^ , ^,, „ , ,, 

ftible to distinguish between their (From a PUn by Mr. Burgess,) . 

^ Scale 50 ft. to 1 In. 

plans on paper. They are both 

equare halls measuring more than 40 ft. each side, without any pillars 
in the centre, and are surrounded on three sides by sixteen cells of nearly 
the same dimensions. On the fourth side is a six-pillai-ed verandah, in 
the one case with a cell at each end, in the other with only one cell, 
which is the most marked distinction between the two plans. The 
architecture, too, is in some respects so similar that we can hardly 
hesitate in assuming that the one is an intentional copy of the other. 
It is in fact the problem of the great cave at Kenheri, being a copy 
of that at Karli repeated here.^ Only the difference in age between 
the two chaityas being five centuries, the degradation in style is 
greater than here, where it appears to be little more than two. 

The pillars in the verandah of cave No. 8 (Woodcut No. 79, p. 150) 
are so similar to those in the great Karli chaitya, that if it should turn 
out, as Justice Newton ^ supposes, that Nahapana was the founder of the 
Samvat era, 56 B.C., there would be nothing in the architecture to con- 
tradict such a date. According to Mr. West, " the pillars are shorter 




' • Jounial Bombay Branch of the 1 where the pillars of the two cayeB are 
Boyal Amatio Society/ vol. viii. p. 40. ; contra- ted as here. 

■ Ante, p. 129. See also plate 11 pf ' 'Journal Bombay Branch of the 
my folio work on the *Rock>cut Temples,' Royal A»iatic Society,' vol. ix. p. 16. 
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in proportion, and the human figures more niddy designed ; " ' but 
whether to Buch an extent as to justify an intenul of nearly two ceii- 
tnries is not quit« clear. On the other hand no vihara I knonr of on 
tliis aide of India has a facade so riclily ornamented as this. Those 
at Bhaja and Bedsa are quite plain, and those around Karli, Lhoug'h 
richer, are far inferior to this, so that on the whole the archit<ectuTal 
evidence tends strongly to a date subsequent to the Christian Em. 

The inscription on this cave says, that it was excavated by 



(ynm I fboti«t>|>b.) 

Ushavadata, aou-in-law of Xahapana, viceroy under King Eabaha- 
rabra,' evidently a foreigner, whoae proper name has not yet been 
discovered, but for reasons given in the Appendix, there seems little 
doubt but that the Salia era (a.d. (S-9) dates from hia coronation, 
and as some yeara must have elapsed before the son-in-law of the 
viceroy could have been in a position to undertake snch a work as 
this, I presume a.d. IfKi is not far from the date of the cave. 

The pillars of the Oautamiputra cave No. 3 have, as wilt be seen 

' ' Jonrntkl Bomba; Braacli Boyol Asiatic Society,' vol. vlii. p. 42. ' lb., idL *. p. 49. 
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from the last woodcut (No. 80), lost mncti d the elegance of those 
last described. InMcad of the graceful bcll-Bhaped Persian cspitala, 
we hai'e the pndding forms that afterwards became bo prevalent. The 
fihafcfts arc straight poete, and have no bases, and the whole shows an 
inferiority not to be mistaken. The richly carved and sculptored 
doorway also belongs to a mncb more modem age. Besides this, 
there are three things here which prove almost incontestably that it 
belongs to the same age as the Amravati tope erected in the 4th century 
— the rail in front, already given (Woodcut No. 36), the pilaster at the 
end of the verandah,' and the bas-relief of a dagoha, which occupies the 
same position on the back wall in this cave that the man with the club 
txKnpies in No. 8. It has tbe same attendants, and the same enperfluity 
of ombrellas, as are found there,* so that altogether the age of the 
excavation can hardly be considered doubtful. 

Cave No. 1^ is a snialt vihara, tbe central hall being SO ft. hy 33 
ft., and with only four cells on one side. Considerable alterations 
have been attempted in its interior at some date long subsequent to 
its first excavation, to adapt it apparently to Hindu worship. Its 
vtrundah, however, consisting of two attached and two free-standing 
(-olumns, is nndonbtedly of the same age as the Mahapana cave No. S. 
An inscription upon it states that it was excavated by Indragnidatta, 
prince regnant under Patamitraka of the northern region.* None of 
these names can be recognised, but they point to an age when foreign 
kings, possibly of the Punjab, 
mled this conntrj by satraps. 

The great vihara beyond the 
chaitya cave, and 13 ft, above its 
level, is one of the most important 

of tite scries, not only from its 

size, but from it« ordinance and 

date (Woodcut No. 81). The hall 

is GO ft. in depth by 40 ft. wide 

at tbe outer end, increasing to 

45 ft. at the inner, and with 

eight cells on either side. The 

most marked peculiarity, how- 
ever, is that it has a regular 

sanctuary at H» inner end, with 

two richly - carved pillars in si, T^inyi sii cw. sj«>ict. 

front (Woodcut No. 82, p. 152), ^'^s^^.'S t^ ii'i S.""™'' 

and within, a colossal figure of 

Bnddha, seated, with flying and standing attendants, dwnrpals, dwarfs, 

' 'Tree and Bi'Tpent Wowhip,' uood- 1 

cot IS. p. 92. I 

' Itridq platet 81, 91, 97, ttpattim. , 
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and all the oBnal accompanimente nsuallj found in the fifth and sub- 
sequent oentnries, but never, m far as I know, before. 

Fortunately we have 
in this cave an inecription 
containing a vell-kuoivn 
name. It is said to have 
been excavated by the wife 
of the commander-in-chief 
of the Emperor Yadnya 
Sri, Sat Karni, descendant 
of King Gaiitaniiputra, in 
the seventh year.' We 
are not able to fii the ex- 
. act year to which this date 
refers ; probably it was 
only r^nat, but it does 
not seem doubtful that 
this king reigned in the 
first quarter of the 5th 
century, and we conse- 
quently have in this cave 
a fixed point on which to 
base onr calculations for the 
period abont the time. 

Beyond this there is 
bUU another excavation. 
No. 17 — it can hardly be 
called a vihara — of very irregular shape, and covered with aciilpture 
of a date at least a century more modern than that of the cave last 
described. Buddha is there represented in all his attitudes, standing or 
sitting, accompanied by chowrie bearers, flying figures, dwarfs, &c. On 
one side is a colossal recumbent figure of liini attaining Nirvana, which 
is a sure sign of a very modern date. Besides these, there are Dyani 
Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, and all the modem pantheon of Buddhism, 
arranged in most admired confusion, as in all the most modem caves. 
There is no inscription, but from its sculpture and the form of ite 
pillars we may safely ascribe it to the last age of Buddhist art, say 
about the year GOO or later. The pillars approximate closely in style to 
those found at Etephanta, and in the Brahmanical caves at Kllora, 
which from other evidence have been assigned to dat«8 varying from 
600 to 800 years of our era. 

More lias perhaps been said about the Nassick caves than their 
architectural importance wonld seem at first sight to justify, but they 

' ' Joumal Bombk; Bmncb of the Bc^-al AsJat c Society,' voL vlil. p. S6> 
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are one of the mofit important of the purely Buddhist groups, and they 
have hardly yet been alluded to in European books. Their great 
merit, however, is that they belong to one of the most important of 
the older Indian dynasties, known as the Andrabrityas, Sata Eamis, 
or Satavahanas. Being of purely Indian extraction, they, however, 
did not coin money like the Punjab dynasties, nor their contempora- 
ries and rivals the Sah kings of Gujerat, who brought the art with 
them when they came as conquerors from the north-west, where 
they had learnt the art from the Greeks. This dynasty has, conse- 
quently, been overlooked by numismatists and others, and can only 
be rehabilitated by their inscriptions and their architectural work, on 
which these are found inscribed. 



Ajttnta Viharas. 

As before mentioned, the central group of the four oldest caves 
at Ajunta forms the nucleus from which the caves radiate north and 
south^-eight in one direction, and fourteen in the other. It seems, 
however, that there was a pause in the excavation of caves after the 
first great effort, and that they were then extended, for some time at 
least, in a southern direction. Thus caves Nos. 13 to 20 form a 
tolerably consecutive series, without any violent break. After that, 
or it may be contemporaneously with the last named, may be grouped 
Xos. 8, 7, and 6 ; and, lastly, Nos. 21 to 26 at one end of the series, 
and Nos. 1 to 5 at the other, form the latest and most ornate group of 
the whole series.^ 

As above explained of the central four, three are certainly anterior 
to the Christian Era. One, No. 10, being transitional in some of its 
features, may belong to the 1st century, and be consequently contem- 
porary with the gateways at Sanchi. After this first effort, however, 
came the pause just alluded to, for Nos. 13, 14, and 15, which are the 
only caves we can safely assign to the next three centuries, are com- 
paratively insignificant, either in extent or in richness of detail. 

Leaving these, we come to two viharas, Nos. 16 and 17, which are 
the most beautiful here, and, taken in conjunction with their paintings, 
probably the most interesting viharas in India. 

No. 16 is a twenty-pillared cave, measuring about 65 ft. each way 
(Woodcut No. 88, p. 154), with sixteen cells and a regular sanctuary, 
in which is a figure of Buddha, seated, with his feet down. The 
general appearance of the interior may be judged of by the following 
woodcut (No. 84) in outline, but only a coloured representation iii much 



' The oavea, it may be explained, were | first cave there being No. 1, the last 
nnmbered consecntiTely, like honses in a ' accessible cave at the southern end being 
street, beginning at the north end, the No. 26. 
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greater detail could give an idea of tire richnesa of effect produced by it* 
deforstion. All the watla are covered with frescoes representing scenes 
from the life of Buddha, or from the legends of saints, and the roof and 

pillars by ambesquea and ornaments, generally of great beauty of outline, 

heightened by the most harmonions colouring. 

No. 17, which is very similar in plan, is generally known as the 

Zodiac cave, from the figure of a Buddhist chakra or wheel painted 



at one end of it« verandah, which was mistaliun by uirly visitors for 
a celestial emblem. The general effect of its architecture internally 
may bo gathered from the above woodcut (No. 86) from a photograph, 
or from the next woodcut (No, fifi) representing one of its piilars to 
* larger scale, from which the curiously wooden construction of the 
roof will be better observed than from tbc photograph. It is, in fact, 
Hie usoal mode of forming flat or tcrntced roofs at the i)re8ent day 
tbroiighout India, and which conswiuently does not seem to liuve 
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varied from the 5th century at all events As may he gathered 
from these illnstiations the pillars in these cavea are almost in- 
definitely varied, generally in pairs, bat no pillars in any one cave 
are at all like those 
in any other. In 
each cave, however, 
there is a general 
harmony of deai^ 
and of form, which 
prevents their variety 
from being anpleas- 
ing. The effect on 
the contrary is sin- 
galarly harmoniona 
and satisfactory. 
The great interest 
of these two caves 
lies, however, in 
their frescoes, which 
represent Buddhist 
legends on a scale 
and with a distinct- 
nesa found nowhere 
else in India. Tbe 
sculptures of Am - 
ravati — some of 
which may be con- 
temporary, or only 
slightly earlier — are 
what most nearly 
approach them ; but, 
as in most cases, 
painting admits of 
greater freedom and 
greater variety of 
incident than sculp- 
ture ever does, and 
certainly in this 
instance vindicates 
its claim to greater 

(Knim ■ Skileh by Um Autliur.) pHOUetlC pOWef. 

Many of the freto 
and archihMitural details painted on the roofs and pillare of these 
and in viharas are also of great elegance and appropriateness, 
and, when combined with the architecture, make np a whole un- 
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rivalled in India for its ethnographic as well as for its architectural 
beauty. 

Fortunately the age of thes6 two caves is not doubtfnl ; there is 

a long inscription on each, mach mutilated it must he confessed, hat 

of which enough can he made out to show that they were excavated 

by kings of the Vindhyasacti race, one of whom, Pravarasena, whose 

name appears in the inscription on No. 16, married a daughter of 

Maharaja Deva, alias Chandra-gupta.^ We have inscriptions of the 

last king dated 82 and 93 of the Gupta era, or in a.d. 400 and 411, 

and his son-in-law may probably have reigned a few years later. We 

may consequently safely place these two caves in the first half of 

the 5th century. They are thus slightly more modem than the Yadnya 

Sii cave, No. 15, at Nassick, which i& exactly the result we would 

erpect to arrive at from their architecture and the form of their 

sanctuaries. 

Their great interest, therefore, from a historical point of view, 
consists in their being almost unique specimens of the architecture 
and arts of India during the great Gupta period, when Theodosius II. 
was emperor of the East, and at a time when Bahram Gam*, the 
Sissanian, is said to have visited India. He reigned 420 to 440 ; if he 
did visit India, it must have been while they were in course of being 
excavated.* 

Nos. 18, 19, and 20 succeed this group, both in position and in 
style, and probably occupied the remaining half of the 6th century in 
construction, bringing down our history to about a.d. 600. 

Before proceeding further in tins direction, the cave-diggers seem 
to have turned back and excavated Nos. 8, 7, and 6. The last named 
i& the only two-storeyed cave at Ajunta, and would be very interesting 
if it were not so fearfully ruined by damp and decay, owing to the 
faulty nature of the rock in which it is excavated. No. 7 has a 
singularly elegant verandah, broken by two projecting pavilions.^ 
Internally, it is small, and occupied by a whole pantheon of Buddhas. 
It resembles, in fact, in almost every I'espect, No. 17 at Nassick, with 
which it is, no doubt, contemporary. 

There still remain the five first caves at the northern end, and 
the six last at the southern : one of these is a chaitya, the other ten 
are \dharas of greater or less dimensions. Some are only commenced, 



' * Journal Br>maby Branch of tho j and female attendants. What the story 
Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. viii. p. 56. | is, is not known, but the persons rcpre- 
See also, * Journal of the Asiatic Society sen ted are not Indians, but Persians, and 
of Bengal/ vol. V. p. 726. the costumes thuso of the SussuniiiU 

' Curioufcly enough, on the roof of this period. Copies of these pictures by Mr. 
cave th<re are four square compartments I GrifBih are now exhibited in the Indiii 



representing the same scene, in different 
mauners—a king, or very import mt per- 
booage, drinking out of .a cup with male 



Museum at Kensington. 
» * Rock cut Temples/ pi 8. 
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and two, Nob. 4 and 24, which were intended to have been the finest 
of the series, are left in a very incomplete state : interesting, however, 
as showing the whole process of an excavation from its commenoement 
to its completion. Both these were intended to be 28-pillared oaves, 
and the hall of No. 4 measures 84 ft. by 89 ft. 

Caves Nos. 1 and 2 are among the most richly-sculptured of the 
caves. The fa9ade, indeed, of No. 1 is the most elaborate and beautiful 
of its class at Ajunta, and with the corresponding caves at the opposite 
end conveys a higher idea of the perfection to which decorative sculptui-e 
had attained at that age than anything else at Ajunta. With the 
last chaitya, which belongs to this group, these caves carry our histoiy 
down certainly into the 7th century. The work in the unfinished caves, 
I fancy, must have been arrested by the troubles which took place in 
Central India about the year 650, or shortly afterwards, when, I fancy, 
the persecution of the Buddhists commenced, and after which it is 
hardly probable that any community of that faith would have leisure 
or means to carry out any works, on such a scale at least, as these 
Ajunta viharas. 

It is, of course, impossible, without a much greater amount of 
illustration than is compatible with the nature of this work, to conA ey 
to those who have not seen them any idea of the various points of 
interest found in these caves ; but it is to be hoped that a complete 
series of illustrations of them may be one day given to the world. The 
materials for this nearly existed when the disastrous fire at the Crystal 
Palace, in 1860, destroyed Major Gill's facsimiles of the paintings, 
which can hardly now be replaced.^ A good deal, however, may be, 
and it is hoped will be, done, as they afford a complete series of 
examples of Buddhist art without any admixture from Hinduism, or 
any other religion extending from 200 years before Christ to 600 or 700 
yeara after his era ; and besides ill ust rating the arts and feelings 
of those ages, they form a chrononietric scale by which to judge of, 
and synchronise other known series with which, however, they differ 
in several important particulars. For instance, at Ajunta there is no 
single example of those bell-shajxjd Persian capitals to pillars, with 



* Eight large lithograpliic plates illus- Bombay, has been employed to recover, 
trating these caves will be found in my as far as it can now be done, the frescoes 
work on the 'Rock-cut Temples of Iiid'a/ i destroyed in the Crystal Palace fire. If 



1843. In 1864 1 published a siiiull volume 
containing fifty -eight photogranhic illus- 
trations of the same series. Reductions 
of some of the mure important frescoes, 
copied by Major Gill, wore fortunately 
published by Mrs. Speir in her ' Life in 
Ancient India,' in 1856 ; and since then 



he is successful, these curious paintings 
may still be made available for the his- 
tory of art in India It is feared, how- 
ever, that the means taken by Major 
Gill to heighten their colour before copy- 
ing them, and the destructive tendencies 
of British tourists, have rendered the 



Mr. Griffith, of the School of Arts at tui^k to a groat extent a hopeless one. 
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wnterpot bases ; nor is there any example of animals with riders 
crowning the capitals, such as are found at Bedsa, Karli, Nassick, 
Salsette, and elsewhere in the Ghats. Tl.ese differences seem to point 
to a western influence, Persian, Saka, or Scythian, or by whatever name 
"we like to designate it, which did not penetrate so far inland as Ajunta 
or EUora, but was confined to those regions where we know the foreign 
influence prevailed. 

These, and many more ethnographic distinctions in architecture 
ijf'ill, no doubt, be brought out by careful examination and com- 
parisons, from which, when made, it can hardly be doubted that the 
most important results will be derived. 



Bagh. 

At a distance about 150 mUes a little west of north from Ajunta, 

and thirty miles west of Mandu, near a little village of the name of 

Bagh, there exists a series of viharas only little less interesting than 

the later series at Ajunta. They are situated in a secluded ravine in 

the side of the range of hills that bounds the valley of the Xerbudda 

on the north, and were first visited or at least first described by 

Tiieutenant Dangerfield, in the second volume of the * Transactions of 

the Literary Society of Bombay.' They have since been described more 

in detail by Dr. Impey in the fifth volume of the * Journal Bombay 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.' Uiifoitunately the plates tliat 

were to accompany that paper were not published with it, but being 

deposited by the author in the libraiy of the India Office, they are 

now before me, and from them and from this paper the principal details 

that follow have been gleaned. 

The series consists of eight or nine ^iha^aa, some of them of the 
very first class, but no chaitya hall, nor does any excavation of that 
class seem ever to have been attempted here. On the other hand, the 
larger viharas seem to have had a shala or schoolroom attached to 
them, which may also have been employed for divine service. The 
fact, however, that the sanctuaries of the viharas generally have a 
dagoba in them, instead of an image of Buddha, points to a distinction 
which may hereafi^r prove of value. On the whole they are purer 
and simpler than the latest at Ajunta, though most probably of about 
the same age. 

The plan of one has already been given, but it is neither so large 
nor architecturally so important as the gre^it vihara, shown in plan. 
Woodcut No. 87. Its great hall is 96 ft. scjuare, and would at Ajunta 
rank as a twenty-eight pillared cave, like No. 4 there, but inside this 
are eight pillars ranged octiigonally ; and at a later age, apjmrently 
in consequence of some failure of the roof, four structural pillars — 
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shaded lighter — were intr'sJnfod. It is not clear from Dr. Impey's 
description how the ccutrul octa^n was originally roofed. He seeina 



St. OnU Vlhin, >t Bigh. (Fioni ■ Pdo b; Dr. Imprj.) 

to have believed that a dagoba originally stood in the centre, and 
having been destroyud brought down the rooE with it. As, however, 
there is a dagoba In the sanctuary, this is hardly probable, and it 
sccmB much more likely that it was a copy of a structural octagonal 
dome, such as we find the Jains invariably employing a few centuries 
afterwards. If this is so, it would be highly itiLcreeting that it should 
be examincii by some architect capable of restoring it constructively 
from such indications as remain. We have hundreds, almost thousands, 
of these domes supported on eight pillars after the revival in the 
Utth century, but not one before. If this is one, it might help to 
restore a missing link in our chain of evidence. 

The shala connected with this viliara measures 94 ft. by 4i ft., and 
the two are joined together by a verandah measuring 220 ft. in length, 
adorned by twenty free-standing pillars. At one time the whole of 
the back wall of this gallery was adorned witli a seriea of frescots, 
e(]nalling in beauty and in interest those of Ajunta. As in those at 
Ajuntu, the uninitiated would fail to trace among them any pymptoma 
of Buddhism as generally understood. The principal subjects are 
processions on hoi-seback, or on elejihants. In the latter the number 
of women exceeds that of the mcTi. Dancing and love-making are as 
usual promiuently introduced, and only one small picture, containing 
two men, can be said to be appropriated to worship. 

With one excejition, no man or woman has any covering on their 
heads, and the men generally ha\c the hair cropixd short, and with 
only very small moaitaclies on the face. Some lislf-dozen are as 
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dark as the Indians of the present day. The rest are very much 
fairer, many as fair as S^niards, and nearly all wear coloured 



We are not at present in a position to say, and may not for a 
long time be able to feel sore, who the races are that are repre- 
sented in these frescoes or in those at Ajunta. Negatively we may 
probably be justified in asserting that they are not the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants of Rajputana, nor of any of the native races — Bhils, 
Gonds, or such like. Are they Sakas, Yavanas, or any of the trans- 
Indns tribes who, in the first centuries of the Christian Era flowed into 
India across that river, bringing with them their arts and religious 
forms ? The style of art, especially at Bagh, is very similar to that of 
Persia at about the same date. 

The date of this group of caves seems hardly doubtful. The earliest 
could not well have been commenced much before a.d. 500 ; the date of 
the latest, if our chronology is correct, could not well be carried down 
beyond 650 or 700, unless it was, that the troubles that convulsed the 
rest of India after that date did not reach those remote valleys in 
Bajputana till some time afterwards. 

Salsette. 

One of the most extensive, but one of the least satisfactory of all 
the groups of Indian caves, is that generally known as the Eenheri 
Caves on the Island of Salsette in Bombay Harbour. The great chaitya 
cave there, as mentioned above, is only a bad copy of the Earli cave, 
and was excavated in the begiiming of the 5th century, and none of the 
viharas seem to be earlier. The place, however, must have had some 
sanctity at an earlier date, for there seems no doubt that a tooth of 
Buddha was enshrined here in the beginning of the 4th century, when 
these relics were revolutiomsing the Buddhist world at least at two 
diametrically opposite points of the coast of India, at Purl, and in this 
island.^ It may have been in consequence of the visit of this relic 
that the island became holy, and it may have been because it was 
an island, that it remained undisturbed by the troubles of the main- 
land, and that the practice of excavating caves lasted longer here 
than in any series above described. Be this as it may, the caves here 
go straggling on till they fade by almost imperceptible degrees into 
those of the Hindu religion. The Hindu caves of Montpezir, Kundoty, 
and Amboli are so like them, and the change takes place so gradually, 
that it is sometimes difficult to draw the line between the two 
rdigions. 

Although, therefore, we have not at Salsette any viharas that can 
compare with those of Nassick, Ajunta, or Bagh, and they nowhere 

> AtUe, p. 59. 
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fonn a serieB which might assist us in gaessing their dates, yet, just 
becaose they are so late, and because they do fade so gradually into the 
next phase, are they worthy of more attention than has been bestoi^ed 
upon them. 

As these caves are so near Bombay, and so easily accessible, it 
seems strange that they have lately been bo much neglected, and no 
one seems to have visited, or at least described, the outlying grou^xs. 
What we know of those of Montpezir or Amboli is derived frain 
Daniell's drawings,^ made at the end of the last century, or from the 
travels of Lord Valentia or Niebuhr.^ The Kenheri group is better 
known, and I can speak of them from personal knowledge. 

A plan of one has already been given (Woodcut No. 77). It is a 
two-storeyed vihara, and one of the finest here, though it would not 
be considered remarkable anywhere else. Another, of wliich a repre- 
sentation is given in my * Rock-cut Temples,' plate 19, represents 
Avalokiteswara with ten heads, — the only instance I know of in 
India, though it is common in Thibet in modern times.^ The othera 
are generally mere cells, or natural caverns slightly improved by art, and 
hardly worthy of illustration in a general history, though a monograph 
of these caves would be a most valuable addition to our scanty stock of 
knowledge. 

Dhumnar and Kholvi. 

There are no vihanis at either of these places which can at all 
compiirc, either in dimensions or in interest, with those already de- 
scribed. The largest, at Dhumnar, is that already given in com- 
bination with the chaitya, Woodcut No. 65, and, though important, is 
evidently transitional to another state of matters. Next to this is one 
called the Greiit Kacheri ; but it is only a sLx-celled vihara, with a hall 
about 25 ft. square, encumbered by foar pillars on its floor ; and near 
the chaitya above al hided to is a similar hall, but smaller and without 
cells. At Kholvi there is nothing that can correctlv be called a viham 
at all. There is, indeed, one lar<^e hall, ciilled Bhim's home, measuring 
42 ft. by ^12 ft. ; but it has no cells, and is much more like what would 
l)e called a shala at Ba^^h than a vihara. The others are mere cells, of 
no architectural imporbuice.* 



' I poBfloss a large coUoction of MS. 
drawings of tlioso cayos, mado for DanicU 
by his assistants in 1795-6. 



' Sell 1 agin tweit, 'Buddhismas in 
Thibet,' plat© 3. 
* Plans of these cavee, with deacrip- 



• * Voyage en Arabic ct d'autrcs pays , tions and some architectural details, will 
ciroonvoisins,* 1776-80. Most of the j be found in Gen. Gunningham's * Archsuo- 
plates referring to these caves were re- ! lopicalReports,*v>l.ii. pp. 270-288, plates 
pnxluced by Langles in his * Monuments ' 77-84. Those of Dhumnar I have seen 
d'Hindostan/ vol. ii., plates 77, ei seqq. \ myself, but till those of Kholvi are 
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The fact seems to be that when these two {troups of caves were 
l>t;Liig excavated Buddhism was fast losing its original characteristics, 
and fading into the bastard Brahmanism that succeeded it. When 
that took place, we cannot at present exactly say ; bat I cannot help 
faticyiog that this religion may have Ungered on, and flourished in 
tht remote wilds of Rajputana' or in the island of Salsettc long after it 
luid been driven from the neighbourhood of the great cities and from 
the popaloos and well-caltivatcd plains ; and these caves, especially 
those of Kholvi, may have been excavated iu the 8th or even in the 9th 
century of our era. 

Ellora. 

At Ellora there are numerous viharas attached to the Viswakarma, 
or the great chaitya above described (p. 12S). Like it, however, they 
are all modem, but on that very account interesting, as showing 
more clearly than elsewhere the 
steps by which Buddhist cave- 
architecture faded into that of the 
Hiudas. Every step of the process 
can be clearly traced here, though 
the precise date at which the 
change took place cannot yet be 
fixed with certainty. 

The great vibara, which is also 

evidently contemporary with the 

chaitya, is known as the Dehr- 

warra, and, as will be seen from 

the plan (Woodcut No. 88), differs 

considerably from any of those 

illoBtratod above. Its dimensions 

are considerable, being 110 ft. in 

depth by 70 ft, across the central 

recesses, its great defect being the 

lowness of ita roof. Its form, too, 

is exceptional. It looks more like ,^ 

. , , , . ... , B8. Pl»nqfl>litw»n»,Eno™. (Fnrai 

a flat^roofed chaitya, with its three Dxnirira-vfarwo sok m a. m i to. 

aisles, than an ordinary vihara ; 

and such it probably was intended to be, and, if so, it is cm-ioua to 
observe that at Bedsa (Woodcut No. 49) we had one of the earliest 



photograpbcd we shall not bo able to ' than rixty milca north of Ujjain, that 
tpcak poaitiTelj' rcgsidiog them; tho of Dhumnar about twenty-five furlbci 
QeuerarB drawing are on too mnall a ' north, and decpoT into the Ccntrat Indian 
icale for that purpose. I jungles. 

' Tbo KboM group is situated mora I 
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complete viharas, looking like a chaitya in plan ; and here we have 
one of ihe latest, showing the same confusion of ideas ; a thing very 
common in architectural history, where a new style or a new arrange- 
ment generally hampers itself with copying some incongruous form, 
which it casts off during its vigorous manhood, hut to which it returns 
in its decrepitude — a sure sign that it is passing away. 

Close to the Yiswakarma is a small and very pretty vihara, in 
which the sanctuary stands free, with a passage all round it, as in 
some of the Saiva caves further on ; and the appearance of the 
warders on each side of the door would lead one rather to expect 
an image of Siva inside than the Buddha which actually occupies 
it. The details, however, of its architecture are the same as in the 
great cave. 

Communicating with this one is a small square vihara, the roof of 
which is supported by four pillars of the same detail as the Dookya 
Ghur, which is the cave next it on the north ; but though surrounded 
by cells it has no sanctuary or images. 

Higher up the hill than these are two others containing numerous 
cells, and one with a very handsome hall, the outer half of which has 
unfortunately fallen in ; enough, hdwever, remains to show not only its 
plan, but all the details, which veiy much resemble those of the last 
group of viharas at Ajunta. 

In the sanctuaries of most of these caves are figures of Buddhas 
sitting with theii* feet down. On each side of the image in the 
principal one are nine figures of Buddhas, or rather Bodhisatwas, 
seated cross-legged, and below them three and three figures, some 
cross-legged, and others standing, probably devotees, and one of them a 
woman. 

Neither of these caves have been entirely finished. 

There is still another group of these small viharas, called the 
Chumarwarra, or (if I underatand correctly) the Chumars' (or shoe- 
makers') quarter. The first is square, with twelve pillars on the 
same plan as those at Ajunta, though the detail is similar to the 
Yiswakarma. There are cells, and in the sanctuary Buddha sitting 
with the feet down ; it never has been finished, and is now much 
ruined. 

The second is similar in plan, though the pillars are of the 
cushion form of Elephanta and the Dehrwarra. but the capitals are 
much better formed than in the last example, and more ornamented ; 
the lateral galleries here contain figures of Buddha, all like the one 
in the sanctuary, sitting with their feet down, and there are only two 
cells on each side of the sanctuary. 

The last is a small plain vihara with cells, but without pillars, and 
much ruined. 

Th« whole of the caves in this group resemble one another so 
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much in detail and execution that it is difficult to make out any suc- 
cession among them, and it is probable that they were all excavated 
within the same century as the Viswakarma. 

The next three temples are particularly interesting to the anti- 
quarian, as pointing out the successive steps by which the Buddhistical 
caves merged into the Brahmanical. 

The first is the Do Tal, or Dookya Ghur, a Buddhist vihara of 
two storeys ; most of its details are so similar to those above described 
that it may be assumed to be, without doubt, of the same age. It 
is strictly Buddhistic in all its details, and shows no more tendency 
towards Brahmanism than what was pointed out in speaking of 
the Viswakarma. It apparently was intended to have had three 
storeys, but has been left unfinished. 

The next, or Teen Tal, is very similar to the last in arrangement 
and detail, and its sculptures are all Buddhistical, though deviating 
so far from the usual simplicity of that style as almost to justify the 
Brahmans in appropriating them as they have done. 

The third, the Das Avatar, is another two-storeyed cave, very 
similar in all its architectaral details to the two preceding, but 
the scnlp^iUres are all Brahmanical. At first sight, it seems as if the 
excavation had been made by the Buddhists, and appropriated and 
finished by their successors. This may be true to a certain extent, 
but on a more careful examination it appears more probable that we 
owe it entirely to the Brahmans. It is evidently the earliest Brahma- 
nical temple here, and it is natural to suppose that when the Saivites 
first attempted to rival their antagonists in cave-temples they should 
follow the only models that existed, merely appropriating them to 
their own worship. The circumstance, however, that makes this most 
probable, is the existence of a pseudo-structural mantapa, or shrine of 
Nundi, in the courtyard ; this evidently must have been a part of 
the original design, or the rock would not have been left here for it, 
and it is a model of the usual structural building found in Saiva 
temples in different parts of India. This is a piece of bad grammar 
the Buddhists never were guilty of ; their excavations always are 
caves, whilst the great characteristic of Brahmanical excavations, as 
distinguished from that of their predecessors, is that they generally 
copied structural buildings : a system that rose to its greatest height 
in the Eylas, to be described further on. The Buddhist excavations, 
on the contrary, were always caves and nothing else. 

It is not easy, in the present state of our knowledge, to determine 
whether the Ellora Buddhist group is later or earlier than those of 
Dhunmar and Kholvi. It is certainly finer than either, and conforms 
more closely with the traditions of the style in its palmiest days ; but 
that may be owing to local circumstances, of which we have no precise 
knowledge. The manner, however, in which it fades into the Hind« 
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group is in itaelf sufficient to prove how late it is. If we take a.d. 600 
as the medium date for the Yiswakanna and its surroundings, and 
A.D. 750 as a time when the last trace of Buddhism had disappeared 
from western India, we shall probably not err to any great extent ; 
but we must wait for some inscriptions or more precise data before 
attempting to speak with precision on the subject. 

A great deal more requires to be done before this great cartoon 
can be filled up with anything like completeness ; but in the mean- 
while it is satisfactory to know that in these " rock-cut temples," eked 
out by the few structural examples that exist, we have a complete 
history of the arts and liturgies of the Buddhists for the thousand 
years that ranged from B.C. 250 to^ a.d. 750 ; and that, when any one 
with zeal and intelligence enough for the purpose will devote himself to 
the task, he will be able to give us a more vivid and far more authentic 
account of this remarkable form of faith than can be gathered from any 
books whose existence i& now known to us. 

JUNIE. 

When the history of the cave-temples of western India comes to 
be written in anything like a complete and exhaustive manner, the 
groups situated near and around the town of Junir, about half-way 
between Nassick and Poonah, will occupy a prominent position in 
the series. There are not, it is true, in this locality any chaityas bo 
magnificent as that at Karli, nor any probably so old as those at 
Bhaja and Bedsa ; but there is one chaitya, both in plan and dimen- 
sions, very like that at Nassick and probably of the same age, and 
one vihara, at least, quite equal to the finest at that place. The 
great interest of the series, however, consists in its possessing examples 
of forms not known elsewhere. There are, for instance, certainly 
two, probably three, chaitya caves, with square terminations and 
without internal pillars, and one circular cave which is quite unique 
so far as we at present know. 

These caves have long been known to antiquarians. In 1888 
Colonel Sykes published a s^iries of inscriptions copied from them, 
but without any description of the caves themselves.^ In 1847, 
I)r. Bird noticed them in his * Historical Researches,' with some 
wretched lithographs, so bad as to be almost unintelligible ; in 1850, 
Dr. Wilson described them in the ' Bombay Journal ; ' and in 1857 
I)r. Stevenson reimblished their inscriptions, with translations, in 
the eighth volume of the same journal ; and lastly Mr. Sinclair of the 
Bombay Civil Service, wrote an account of them in the * Indian 
Antijuary' for February, 1874. Notwithstanding all this, we are 



' « Jouinal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' vol. iv. pp. 287-291. 



still -without drawiDgs or phoU^itsphs which would enable ub to 
nnderstund their peculiarities. The late Dr. Bhau Daji hud a Bet of 
DC^!:atLve8 taken, but never would allow any prints to be made from 
them ; and, when Mr. Burgess visited the caves laat autumn, he did 
not take a photographic apparatus with him, as he depended on 
obtaining, through Government, the nse of Dr. Bhau Daji's u^tivea. 
This has not yet been effected, and till it is this scries is Imrdly 
available for the purposes of our history, yet it can hardly b6 passed 
over in silence. 

The great pecniiarity of the group is the extreme simplicity of the 
caves composing it. They are too early to have any figures of Buddha 
himself, hut there are not even any of these figures of men and women 
which we meet with at Karli and elsewhere. Everything at Junir 
vrears an aspect of simplicity and severity, due partly to tiie antiquity 
of the caves of course, but, so far as at present known, unequalled clse- 
■wliere. One exception — bnt it is in the m(«t modern cave here — is 
that Sri, with her two elephants pooring water over her, occupies the 
frontispiece of a chaitya cave.* Though so ubiquitous and continuous 
through all ages, it is seldom this goddess occnpics so very important 
a position as she does here ; bnt her history has still to be written. 

The annexed plan and section (Woodcuts Nos, 89, 90) will explain 
the form of the circular care above alluded to. It Is not large, only 




(Fram ■ Plin bj Ur. Burgni.) 

25 ft. 6 in. across, while its roof is supported by twelve plain octa- 
gooat pillars which surround the dagoba. The tee has been removed 
from the dagoba to convert it into a lingam of Siva, in which form it 
is now worshipped ; a fact that suggests the idea — I fsncy a very 
probable one — that the lingam is really a miniature diigoba, thongh 
bearing a different meaning now, and that it was really originally 
copied from that Buddhist emblem. The interest of the arrangement 
of this cave will be more apparent when we come to dcscrilw the dagobas 
at C^lon, which were encircled with pillars in the same manner as 



' There ia » npreaentation afthis cavo 1 done that it reqnirce being told what ia 
in Dr. Bird's book, pUte 16, bat to badly I intended in oidcr to find it ont 
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this one. Meanwhile the annexed representation (Woodcat No. 91) 
of a circular temple from the Bnddhist aculptores at Bharhafc may 
enable ns to realise, to some extent at least, the external form of 
these tfimples, which probablj were much more cotmnon in aiicient 
times than anj remains we now possesfl would justify us ia aasmnlng 



>l. Bunnd Tcinpli aixl put of Piluc. fnaa t feu-rclteT u Bhuhut. 

Besides this group at Junii, there is one apparently eqnallj' 
extensive near Aurun^bad, and two others, still more estensire, at 
Daraseo, or Darasinha, and at Hazar Kotri, in the Nizam's territories ; 
but they arc even le»s known than the Jnnii group, and there are 
several others whose existence is only known to us by hearsay. If 
Mr. Burgess is enabled to continue his explorations a few yeara longer, 
they may be brought within the domain of history. At present, like 
those at Junir, they are not available for any historical or scientific 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GANDHARA MONASTERIES. 

CONTENTS. 

Monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takhti-Bahi, and Shah Dehri. 



Pew of the recent discoveries in India promise to be more fruitful 
of important results for the elucidation of the archaeology of India 
than those obtained from the recent excavations of ruined monas- 
teries in the neighbourhood of Peshawur. A great deal still remains 
to be done before we can speak with certainty with regard either to 
their age or origin, but enough is known of them to make it certain 
that the materials there exist for settling not only the question of 
the amount of influence classical art exercised on that of India, but 
also for solving many problems of Buddhist archaeology and art. 

As mentioned above, it is from their coins, and from them only, that 
the names of most of the kings of Bactria and their successors have been 
recovered ; but we have not yet found a vestige of a building that 
can be said to have been erected by them or in their age, nor one 
piece of sculpture that, so far as we now know, could have been 
executed before their downfall, about b.c. 130. This, however, may be 
owing to the fact that Bactria proper has long been inhabited by 
fanatic Moslems, who destroy any representations of the human form 
they meet with, and no excavations for hidden examples have yet been 
undertaken in their country ; while it is still uncertain how far the in- 
fluence of the true Bactrians extended eastward, and whether, in fact, 
they ever really possessed the valley of Peshawur, where all the sculp- 
tures yet discovered have been found. No one, in fact, suspected their 
existence in our own territory till Lieutenants Lumsden and Stokes, in 
1852, partially explored the half -buried monastery at Jamalgiri, which 
had been discovered by General Cunningham in 1848. It is situated 
about thirty-six miles north-east from Peshawur, and from it these 
officers excavated a considerable number of sculptures, which after- 
wards came into the possession of the Hon. E. Clive Bayley. He 
published an account of them in the ^ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society,* in 1858, and brought the collection itself over to this 
country. Unfortunately, they were utterly destroyed in the dis- 
astrous fire that occurred at the Crystal Palace, where they were 
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being exhibited in 1860, and this before they had been photographed, 
or any serious attempt made to compare them with other sculptures. 

Since that time other collections have been dug out of another 
monastery eight miles further westward, at a place called Takht-i- 
Bahi, and by Dr. Bellew at a third locality, ten miles southward, 
called Sahri Bhalol, some of which have found their way to this 
country ; and two years ago Dr. Leitner brought home an extensive 
collection, principally from Takht-i-Bahi. The bulk of the scu!]>- 
tures found in these places have been deposited in the Lahore Museum, 
where upwards of 800 specimens of this class of art now exist, and 
miiny are being added every season. Some of these have been photo- 
graphed,^ and these representations, together with the specimens 
brought home, are sufficient to enable a student to obtain a fair 
general idea of the art they represent. The worst thing is, that 
the excavations have been so unsystematically carried on that it is 
impossible to ascertain in most instances where the sculptures came 
f rom,^ and in almost no instance can the position of any one piece of 
sculpture be fixed with anything like certainty.' 

The following plans (Woodcuts Nos. 92, 98), of the two principal 
monasteries which have been excavated in the vicinity of Peshawar, 
will explain their arrangements in so far as they have yet been made 
out. As will be seen at a glance, they are very similar to each other. 



* I have for aomo time possessed pho- 
tographs of about one hundred objects 
obtained in these excavations, princi- 
pally those in the Lahore Museum; and 
latterly 1 have received from Gen. Cun- 
ningham twenty large photographic 
plates, representing 1G5 separate objects 
recently obtained in a more methodical 
minner by himself, principally from 
Jamalgiri. These plates are, as I under- 
stand, to form part of the illustrations 
of a work ho intends publishing on the 
subject. When it is in the hands of the 
public there will be some data to reason 
upon. At present there is scarcely any- 
t ing to which a reference can be made. 

* When Gen. Cunningham was select- 
ing specimens in the Lahore Museum, 
to bo photographed for the Vienna Ex- 
hibition, ho complains that he could 
only ascertain tho "find spot" of five 
or six out of the whole number — 500 
or 600. It is therefore fo be regretted 
that, when publishing a list with descrip- 
tions of the 165 objects discovered by 
himself (* Archseological Reports,* vol. v. 



pp. 197-202), ho does not mention where 
they camo from, and gives the dimensions 
of a few only. 

' The mode in which the excavations 
have recently been conducted by Govern- 
ment has been to send ont a party of 
sappers in the cold weather to dig, but 
the officer in charge of the party has 
been the subaltern who happened to be 
in command of the company at the time. 
A new officer is consequently appointed 
every year, and no one has ever been 
selected because he had any expericDce 
in such matters or any taste for such pur- 
suits. What has been done has been done 
wonderfully well, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was under- 
taken; but the result on the whole is, 
as might be expected, painfully disap- 
pointing. Quite recently, however, it 
is understood that (len. Cunningham 
has taken charge of the excavations, 
and we may consequently hope that in 
future these defects of arrangement will 
be remedied. 
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r at least consist of the same parts. First a circular or sqnare court, 
lA, anrroODded hj cells, too small for resideuce, and evidcntlj intended 



PttmaMoaattajiiJuatJglri. Sola M ft. to 1 In, 




riwi or »aDulR7 11 x> 



to contain imagea, thongh none were fonnd in m'fu. In tlic centre 
of each stands a circnlar or sqiuirc platfonn or allar, ajtproachcd by 
steps. The circular one at Jumiilgiri is Hdomed with (.-ross-legged, 
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oonventional, seated figures of Buddha, the square one at Takht-i-Bahi 
by two rows of pilasters one over the other.^ Beyond this is an oblong^ 
court, BB, called the pantheon, from the number of images, small 
models of topes, and votive offerings of all sorts, that are found in it. 
It, like the last court, is surrounded by niches for images. Beyond 
this again the vihara or residence, GG, with the usual residential cells. 
At Takht-i-Bahi there is a square court, D, surrounded by a high wall 
with only one door leading into it. A corresponding court exists 
at Jamalgiri ; but so far detached that it could not be included in 
the woodcut. It is called the cemetery, and probably not witboat 
reason, as Turner in his ' Embassy to Thibet ' ^ describes a similar 
enclosure at Teshoo Loomboo in which the bodies of the deceased 
monks were exposed to be devoured by the birds, and what happened 
there in 1800 may very well have been practised at Peshawur at a 
much earlier age. 

When we attempt to compare these plans with those of our rock- 
cut examples in India, we at once perceive the difficulty of comparing 
structural with rock-cut examples. The monastery or residential 
parts are the only ones readily recognised. The pantheon does not 
apparently exist at Ajunta, nor is anything analogous to it attached 
to other series of caves, but a group of small rock-cut dagobas exists 
just outside the cave at Bhaja, and a much more extensive one at 
Keiiheri,^ and similar groups may have existed elsewhere. Numbers 
of sm-ill models of topes and votive offerings are found in the neigh- 
bourliood of all Buddhiat establishments, and were originally no 
doubt deposited in some such place as this. The circular or 
S(|uare altar is, however, a feature quite new to us, and takes the 
place of the dagoba in all the rock-out chaitya halls. Prom its 
having steps to ascend to it, it seems as if it was intended either for a 
platform from which either a congregation could be addressed, or a 
prayer offered up to a deity. If, however, it was really a dagoba, as 
General Cunningham supposes, that difficulty disappears, and on the 
whole I am inclined to believe he may be right in this decision. 



' In the fifth volume of his ' Archroo- 
logical Reports* just rtceived, Gen. 
Cunningham assumes that both these 
wore stupas of the ordinary character. 
They may have been so, but both having 
stons up to them would seem to militate 
against that assumption. The circular 
one is only 22 ft., the square one 15 ft. 
in diameter, and there is consequently 
no room on either for a procession-path 
round the dome, if it existed ; and, if this 
is so, of what ubj could the stops be ? 
Lieut Crompton, who excavated the 



Jamalgiri monastery, is dearly of opinion 
that it was a platform — see page 2 of hia 
re])ort, published in the * Lahore Gazette,' 
30th August, 1873. To prevent mis- 
understanding, I may mention that Gen. 
Cunningham, in his plate Na 14, by mis- 
take, ascribes the plan to Sergt. WUchcr, 
instead of to Lieut. Grompton. 

» Embassy to Thibet,' p. 317. 

' * Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,* vol. vu., No. 21, 
p. 116, et aeqq. 
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One of the moet remarkable ornamental features that adorn Uub 
tnonasteiy is a aeries of bas-reliefs that adorn the front of the 
steps of the stairs leading from the so-called Pantheon to the 
circular court at Jamalgiri. They are sixteen in number, and each 
is adorned with a bas-relief containing twenty, thirty, or forty 
figures according to the subject.* Among these the Weeeantatu 
and Sama jatakas can easily be recf^nised,* and bo may others 
-vrhen carefully examined. Besides these there are representations of 
the cbase, processions, dancing, and domestic scenes of various kinds. 



Omtntbtu Ciptti] fmrn Junilf^ri. (Fmm i Fbi>«iKr*pb.> 



M. Onrlnlhlu Capllil rrom Juutflrl. (Frum m L'li.tMKTjpb.) > 

In fact snch a series of sixteen bag-reliofn, one over another, is 
hardly known to exist anywhere else, bnt is hire only an appropriate 
part of an exuberance of sculptural orniiniiiitiition hardly to be 
matched, as existing in so small a space, in any other building of its 
class. 

' TliCM hare been remoTcd, and are 24 (fig. S) nnil M (fig. I>. 

DOW ID Qen, CunningUain'a poaBeMion ■ I he moclillion comirc. thou|;h plaoed 

li BlmlB, I tmlieTo. He bu wnt me oa the capilal in the photograph, be- 

photognphi oftweWe of tliom. longs in rcalitf to another part of the 

' * Tree Mid Serpent Wonthip,' plates building. 
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The architecture of this monastery seems to have been of singular 
richness. General Gmmingham brought away a dozen of capitals of 
the Corinthian order, and others exist in the Lahore Museum. As will 
be seen from the last two illustrations (Nos. 94, 95), they are unmistak- 
ably classical, but of a form to which it is not at first sight easy to 
assign a date. They are more Greek than Roman in the character 
of their foliage, but more Roman than Greek in the form of their 
volutes and general design. Perhaps it would be correct to say they 
are more Byzantine than either, but, till we have detailed drawings 
and know more of their surroundings, it is difficult to give a positive 
opinion as to their age. 

Not one of these was found in sUuy nor, apparently, one quite 
entire, so that their use or position is not at first sight apparent. 
Some of them were square, and it is consequently not difficult to see 
they may have formed the caps of the antes on each side of the cells, 
and are so represented in General Cunningham's plate (15). If this is 
so, the circular ones must have been placed on short circular pillars, 
one on each side, forming a porch to the cells. One at least seems to 
have stood free — like a stambha — and, as the General represents it 
on pUte 48, may have carried a group of elephants on its head. 

All these capitals were apparently originally richly gilt, and most 
of them, as well as some of the best of the sculptures, show traces of 
gilding at the present day,^ and, as others show traces of colour, the 
effect of the whole must have been gorgeous in the extreme. From 
the analogy of what we find in the contemporary caves at Ajuuta 
and Bagh, as well as elsewhere, there can be little doubt that fresco- 
painting was also employed : but no gilding, as far as I know, has 
been found in India, nor indeed any analogue to the Corinthian 
capital. All the capitals found in India are either such as grew out 
of the nwjessities of their own wooden construction, or were copied 
from bell-shaped forms we are familiar with at Persepolis, where alone 
in Central Asia they seem to have been carried out in stone. Thei-c 
is little doubt, however, that before the time of the Achcemenians the 
same forms were used in wood by the Assyrians ; ^ and they may 
have been so employed down to the time of Alexander, if not later. 
Certain it is, at all events, that this was the earliest form we know of 
employed in lithic architecture in India, and the one that retained 
its footing there certainly till long after the Christian Era, and also 
among the Gandhara sculptures probably to a very late date. 

It is not difficult to restore, approximately, the front of the cells 
in these monasteries, from the numerous representations of them 



* * Aroha3ological Reports,' vol. v. pp sepolis Restored.* By the Author. Part 
49 and 196. I II. sect i., et passim. 

• *The Palaces of Nineveh and Per- 1 
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found among the ruins, where they are nsed as conventional frames for 
sculptures. It probably was owing to the fact that their fronts 
may have been adorned with paintings representing scenes from the 
life of Baddha, or emblems of various sorts, that these miniature 
representations of them were used to convey the same design in 
sculpture. The form of the wooden framework which filled the upper 
|>art of all the great windows of the chaitya halls, from the earliest 
known examples, is also used for the same purpose in these Gandhara 
monasteries. Few things among these sculptures are more common 
tlian these semicircular frames, filled with sculpture of the most 
varied design. They are in fact the counterparts of what would have 
been carried out in painted glass had they possessed such a material. 

It is to be feared that it is hai*dly likely we shall now recover one 
of these cells or chapels in so perfect a state as to feel sure of its form 
and ornamentation. It would, however, be an immense gain to our 
knowledge of the subject if one were found, for it is hardly safe to 
depend on restorations made from conventional representations. 

Meanwhile there is one monument in India which — mutatis 
mtitan/fis — reproduces them with considerable exactness. The small 
detached rath at Mahavellipore is both in plan and dimensions, as 
well as in design, an almost exact reproduction of these Jamalgiri 
cells. Its lower front is entirely open, flanked by two detached 
pillars. Above this are two roofs, with a narrow waist between 
them — somewhat diiferently arranged it must be confessed, but still 
extremely similar. In the Jamalgiri representations of these cells 
everything is simi)lified to admit of the display of sculpture. At 
AIahavellij)ore all the architectural features are retained, but they are 
still marvellously alike, so much so, that there seems no doubt this 
little rath (Woodcut No. 181, p. 328), with its circular termination, is 
as exact a cof)y of what a Buddhist chaitya hall was at the time it was 
carved, as that the great rath (Woodcut No. 66) is a correct reproduc- 
tion of a Buddhist vihara at the same period. 

If this is so, these Gandhara sculptures and these raths represent 
the chaitya hall of the Buddhists in a much more complicated and 
elaborate form than we find it in the simple but majestic examples at 
Karli, Xassick, or Ajunta. The Jamalgiri cells need not be so modern 
as the rath at Mahavellipore, but they are certainly approaching to 
it^ as nearly in date as they are in form. 

Quite recently. General Cunningham has dug out a small vihara 



' One ciiriouB peculiarity of these to the Christian Era. In Gandhara it is 

Gandhara sculptures is that thoy gone- only found in decorative sculpture, and 

raUy retain the sloping jamb on each retained apparently from aspociation. It 

side of their openings. In India and in does not, at all events, appear as if any 

a structural building this peculiarity argument could l)e based on its use as 

wouhl certainly fix their «ge as anterior there employed. 
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at Shah Dehri, the aacient Taxila, which seems more aDcient than 
these Peahawnr monaBteries. As will be seen from the jdan (Wood- 

cut No. 96), it is not 

only small in dimen- 
Bioug, but simple in 
its arraiigemeDtB — as 
simple, indeed, as anj 
of those at Cuttack or 
in the western Ghats. 
Like them it has a 
raised bench, not bow- 
ever divided into beds 
as there, but more like 
a continuous seat. It 

M. FUnotlonlcMoiiufTT.BbdiDiibrl. (From ■ Plan DO doubt, however, WBS 

iTa.«^ic«pniEgh™.) B«i.Mft.i.n»d.. naed for both purposes. 

Ite most remarkable 

peculiarity, however, is its Ionic order. As will be seen, the bases of 

the pillars are of the usual form, and as correct as any that could be 

found in Greece or Rome, from before the Christi&n 

Era to the age of Constantine, and, though the 

aipital is not fully made out, there can be little 

doubt what was intended (Woodcut No. 97) ; twelve 

coins of Azea were found close by, from which it 

may be infcrrwl the building was of his age, or 

belonging to the first ceTitury B.C.,' and there is 

nothing in the architecture to militate against this 

idea. It seems the oldest thing yet found in this 

I province. 

The extraordinary classical character and the 
^euEreicuniiliigfm.) bcauty of the sculptures found in these Gandbara 
mouaateriea is of such surpassing interest for 
the history of Indian art, that it is of the utmost importance 
their age should be determined, if it is possible to do so. At 
present, suffioient materials do not exist in this country to enable 
the general public to form even an opinion on any ai^ument that 
may be brought forward on the subject ; nor will they be in & 
position to do m till the Government can be indnced to spend the 
trifling sum ret|uired to bring some of them home. They are quite 
thrown away where they now are ; here, they would hardly be sur- 
passed in interest by any recent discoveries of the same class. Pending 




' Aieniuirig that bis age bat been corrGctl; aacertainerf, which I am beginoing 
however, to doubt exoeediuglf . 
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this, the reader must be content with sueh a statement of the argu- 
ment as may be put forward by those who have access to photographs 
and Bnch materials as are not available to the general public.^ It 
it is understood that General Cunningham intends to publish photo- 
graphs of the 165 objects in his collection. When this is done, it 
will supply the want to a certain extent, but a really correct judg- 
ment can only be formed on an actual inspection of the objects 
themselves. 

Among Indian antiquaries there are two diiferent views as to the 
age of these sculptures, regarding either of which a great deal may be 
urged with a considerable degree of plausibility. The first is, that the 
Bactrian Greeks carried with them into Asia the principles of Greci m 
sculpture and the forms of Grecian architecture, and either during 
their supremacy or after their expulsion from Bactria established a 
school of classical art in the Peshawur valley. It further assumes 
that, when Buddhism was established there under Kanishka and his 
successors, it bloomed into that rich and varied development we find 
exhibited in these Gandhara monasteries. This is the view adopted 
by General Cunningham, who, however, admits that, as all the sculp- 
tures are Buddhist, the earliest must be limited to the age of 
Kanishka, which he assumes to be about B.C. 40,^ and that they extend 
to A.D. 100, or thereabouts. 

The other theory equally admits the presence of the classical 
element, derived from the previous existence of the Bactrian Greeks, 
but spreads the development of the classical feeling through Buddhist 
art over the whole period during which it existed in the valley, 
or from the 1st to the 7th or 8th century of our era, and 
ascribes its peculiar forms as much, if not more, to constant com- 
munication with the West, from the age of Augustus to that of 
Justinian^ rather than to the original seed planted there by the 
Bactrians. 

Confining the argument as much as possible to the. instances 
above quoted, either it is that these Corinthian capitals are a local 
development of forms the Greeks took with them to Bactria, or 
they were executed under Western influence when the classical 
orders had lost their original form, after the age of Constantine. We 
know perfectly the history of the Corinthian capituls in Italy, in 
Greece, and in Syria, between the ages of Augustus and Aurelidii 
at all events (a.D. 270) ; and we know that it recjuires a practised 
and well-educated eye to distinguish between the capitals of tlie 



• I pO00en photographs of about 300 i conntry, but even they barely sufficj for 
objects from the Lf^ore and other mu- the purpose. 

seams, aad have had aocoss to about as ' ' Arclissologicai RcportH,' vol. v., 
many actual examples — of an inferi ir Introduction, p. vl. See also Appendix 
class, liowover — in oollcotions in thin to the same volume, pp. 103-4. 

9 
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Pantheon of Agrippa and those last executed at Baalbec or Palmyra. 
The entablatures show considerable progress, but the capitals were 
so stereotyped that it is evident, if any Greek or Roman artists had 
designed capitals in Gandhara during the period just alluded to, we 
could predicate exactly what they would have been. After Constantine, 
however, the design of the capitals went wild, if the expression may 
be used. The practice of springing arches from them, instead of their 
supporting horizontal architraves, required a total change, and in the 
West it produced exactly the same effects that we find in Gandhara. 
The capitals, for instance, in the churches of St. Demetrius and that 
now known as the Eski Jouma at Salonica, both built in the early 
part of the 5th century, are almost identical in design with these ;* 
and many in the churches in Syria and Asia Minor ^ show the same 
" abandon " of design, though frequently in another direction. 

The presence of little cross-legged figures of Buddha among the 
foliage of the capitals is another sign of a comparatively modern age. 
The first prominent example of the practice, I believe, in classical art-, 
seems to be found in the Baths of Caracalla, at Rome (a.d. tS12-:330) ;^ 
but it certainly did not become common till long afterwards, and 
only general in what may be called mediaeval art.* It is not, how- 
ever, so much in the presence of figures of Buddha on these capitals 
that I would insist on as an indication of age, as on their presence in 
the monastery at all. 

In the first place, I believe it is correct to state that no stitue 
of Buddha, in any of his conventional attitudes, has been found in 
India executed as efirly as the Christian Era. Those on the facade 
at Karli and in the western caves are avowedly insertions of the 
4th or 5th centuries or later. There are none belonging to the eastern 
caves ; nor any found at Buddh Gaya, Bharhut, or Sanchi ; nor do 
I know of any one in India that can be dated before A.D. 100. In 
these Gandhara monasteries they are very frecjuent, and of a type 
which in India would be assumed to be certainly as late as the 4th 
or 5th century ; some of them very much later. 

It is true Buddhist books tell us freijuently of statues of Buddha 



» Texier and PuUan, * Byzantine Ar- • described, namoly, the latter half of the 



chitccture/ London, 1864, pis 22-25 and 
pi. 44. 
« De Vogue, * Syne Centrale/ piusim. 



first century d.c." This is so evidently 
a more slip that I would not allude to it 
were it not that much of his argument 



■ By a curious slip of .he pen (General I for the early age of these sculptures is 



Cunningham ('Archaeological Rcijorts,' 
vol. V. p. 193) places "These Roman 
examples in the baths of Caracalla in 
the b(*ginning of the first century of the 
Christian Era, almost contemiwrary," he 



based upon this coincidence. 

* There is a capital at Siah, in Syria, 
on wliich a bust is introduced, which may 
1)0 as early as the Christian Era, but it 
is a solitary example not repeated after- 



adds, "wi'h that which I assign to the , wards, so far as I know. See *Syrie 
finest Indo-Corinthiau examples junt Centr»le,* by Pe Vogue, plftte 3, 
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having been made at much earlier dates.^ Bat Indian books have 
this fatal defect, that thej represent facts and beliefs at the time 
they were written, or acquired the forms in which we now find them, 
without mach reference to contemporary authorities or facts at the 
time at which they are supposed to have happened. Consequently, 
till we get some book that assumed its present shape before a.b. 400,^ 
their testimony is of very little avail in the controversy. 

Besides these figures of Buddha, there are a great number of 

figures which General Cunningham supposes represent kings. This 

can hardly be the case, as they have all got nimbuses or glories at 

the back of their heads. All have the tika on their foreheads, as 

Buddha has, and none have any kingly attributes, but all wear the 

same ornaments and amulets. The first impression was, they may 

represent Bodhisatwas, or Buddhist saints ; but, as no similar figures 

occur anywhere in India, it is not easy to feel certain on this point. 

If I may be allowed to hazard a guess, I would suggest that they 

may represent the patriarchs who presided over the Church from 

the time of Amanda till it ceased to be a living institution in India. 

Nagsirjuna was one of the most important of these, and, if this theory 

is correct, his statue will certainly be found among the series ; but 

this is, I fear, a point that must be left for future investigation.^ 

The misfortune is, that no inscribed statue has yet been found in 

Gandhara, and, till it is, all identification must be more or less 

guess-work or conjecture. 

A more important point than the mere presence of these con- 
ventional figures of Buddha or of saints in these monasteries, is their 
excessive reduplication, which renders it probable that they are very 
much more modern than is generally assumed. 

In India, no building or cave is known with a date anterior to, 
say, A.I). 300 or 400, in which more than one such figure is repre- 



' In BeaVs introduction to ' Fa Hian/ 
p. 18, he mentions, on Chinese autho- 
rity, which is much more reliable than 
Indian, that a statue of Buddha was 
brought to China from Kartchou (?) in 
B.C. 121. On asking Mr. Beal to look 
carefully into the authorities for this 
statement, he re'^orts them to be hazy 
in the extreme, and not to be relied upon. 

* I believe it is generally admitted 
that the redaction of the * Mahawanso,' 
and other Ceylonese scriptures made in 
Buddaghosha's time, a.d. 408-420, is the 
oldest authentic Buddhist work we now 
possess. They, like the * I.alita Yistara,' 
and othir works, are founded on older 
works of course, but the earlier forms 



have been lost, and what we have is what 
the writers of the 5th and subsequent 
centuries thought they ought to be. 

' Unfortunately no Indian list of these 
patriarchs has yet come to light. Those 
we have are derived from Japanese or 
Chinese sources, and are all tiiinted with 
iho falsification which the Chinese made 
in Buddhist chronology by putting 
Buddha's date back to about 1000 B.C., in 
order that he miglit have precedence of 
Confucius in antiquity! for so it is that 
history is written in the East. For a 
list of the twenty -eight known patriarchs, 
see Lassen, * Indische Alterthumskunde,* 
vol. ii., Beilage ii. p. 1004. 
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sented. Even at Amravati they do not occur on the great rail which 
was erected in the beginning of the 4th century (ante, p. 100), but 
appear first on the inner rail which was added a century afterwards : 
and they first occur in such caves as No. 19 and No. 26 at Ajunta, and 
in the later caves in the island of Salsette, none of which seem to be 
earlier than a.d. 500, if so early. 

In the Gandhara monasteries they exist literally in hundreds — 
on the base of the altars or stupas, on the walls, and in the cells. 
The latter is, indeed, the most remarkable peculiarity of any. In no 
Buddhist monument in India, so far as is known, have the monks been 
thrust out of their cells to make way for images. The practice is 
universal with the Jains, and in the latest Buddhist monuments the 
cells are ignored ; but here we have what in all earlier Buddhist 
monuments would be cells surrounding courts or halls, but all filled 
with images of Buddha or saints. To such an extent is this carried, 
that if the plans of these monasteries had been submitted to me, with 
merely a verbal or written description of their sculptures, I would 
unhesitatingly have pronounced them to be Jaina temples of the 
9th or 10th century. The sculptures, of course, negative any such 
adscription, but the similarity of their plans is most striking. 

Considerable allowance must also be made for the fact that the 
Mahayana, or Greater Translation, introduced in the north of India 
by Nagarjuna, was considerably in advance of the Hinayana school 
of Central India in all complications of ritual observances. Making, 
however, an allowance of one or even two centuries for this, it is 
difiicult to believe that any of these monasteries yet brought to light 
are earlier than the 4th or 5th century. 

If I am correct in assigning the outer casing of the Manikyala 
tope to the beginning of the 8th century (ante, p. 83), there is cer- 
tainly no a priori improbability in this view. The pilasters that 
surround its base are so similar to those represented in the bas-reliefs 
of the monasteries^ that they must belong nearly to the same age. 
Those of the tope are less classical, it is true, than those of the bas- 
reliefs, and may, therefore, be more modem ; but they cannot be very 
far apart. 

All these statues of Buddha, or of Buddhist saints, in the Gandhara 
monasteries, have a peculiarity which will interest the Christian 
archaeologist. AYithout exception, they have a nimbus or circular disc 
behind their heads. This does not occur at Sanchi in the 1st century 
of our era, nor, so far as is known, in any sculpture, on any rail, or in 



* The capitals of tlicBe piUars are so 
ruined that it is difficult to speak very 
confidentlv about them. I have draw- 
ings of them by Col. Yule and by Mr. 
W. Simpson, and latterly Gen. Gunniug- 



ham has published drawings of them, 
'Archaeological Reports,* vol. v. pi. 24. 
None of them are quite satisfactory, but 
this must arise from the difficulty of the 
task 
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any cave, before it appears at Amravati on the great rail, in the 4th 
century of our era. Earlier examples may be found, but till they are, 
its presence militates against the idea that these sculptures can be so 
early as the Ist century after Christ, and, with the other evidence, 
would seem to indicate a much more modern date. 

One other argument seems to bear directly on this point. From 
what has been said above {ante^ p. 76), it appears that the erection 
of the topes in Gandhara was spread pretty evenly over the whole 
time that elapsed from the Christian Era till Buddhism ceased to be 
the religion of the country, in the 7th or 8th century ; and that the 
most flourishing period was about the year a.d. 400, when Fa Hian 
visited the country. It seems reasonable to suppose that the erection 
of the monasteries would foQow the same course, and that we might 
expect their greatest development to be simultaneous. To compress 
the monasteries and their sculptures within the limits of the first 
century after Christ would seem to violate all the probabilities of the 
case. 

In addition to all this local evidence, when we come to compare these 
sculptures with those of the western world, especially with those of 
sarcophagi or the ivories of the lower empire, it seems impossible not to 
be struck with the many points of resemblance they present. There are 
many of the Gandhara bas-reliefs which, if transferred to the Lateran 
Museum, and labelled as ^' Early Christian," would pass muster with 
ninety-nine people out of one hundred who visit that collection. 
There may be one or two that might be described as belonging to 
as early an age as that of Hadrian, but generally they would seem of 
later date. 

Among the ivories, those about the time of Constantine present 
about the same jumble of the classical orders, the same reminiscence 
of classical art in the figure-sculpture, mixed up with the incon- 
gruities borrowed from extraneous sources which it is difficult to 
account for ; but both in their perfections and their faults they seem 
BO distinctly to belong to the same class of art that it is difficult to 
beUeve they do not belong to the same age. The great difficulty here 
is to know what equation we ought to allow for distance in space 
which may have the same effect as time in producing apparent 
differences ; but this hardly seems to have been of much importance 
here. 

Against all this may be urged the difficulty of understanding how 
such direct and important influence could have been exercised by the 
Byzantines in this remote province without its leaving any trace of 
its existence on the arts of the Parthians or Sassanians, whose king- 
dom lay between, and without our having any written rw-ord of such 
intimate relations. It is difficult, of course, but, if the facts are as 
stated above, snch negative inferences must make way before the posi* 
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tive testimony of the sculptures themselves. Till within the last veiy 
few years no one dreamt of classical art having any such influence 
at any age on the arts of Gandhara. That heing established in con- 
tradiction of all previously conceived ideas, the time at which it 
took place ought to be ascertainable with comparative facility ; and, 
in so far as any written evidence is concerned, may have been as pro- 
bably at or after the time of Constantine, as at or after that of 
Augustus. 

It would be easy to extend this argument to any length ; bat 
without producing the data on which it is based, or giving references to 
drawings and photographs which have not been published, it would 
hardly carry conviction to the minds of those who have not access to 
means of information not yet made public.^ To avoid, therefore, being 
tedious, perhaps I may be allowed to state that, having given the best 
attention to the materials at my command, the conclusion I have 
arrived at is, that though some of these Gandhara sculptures probably 
are as early as the Ist century of the Christian Era, the bulk of those at 
Jania^giri and more especially those at Takht-i-Bahi, are subsequent 
to tlie ;^rd and 4th, and that the series extends down to the 
8th — till, in fact, the time when Buddhism was obliterated in these 
countries. 

The discovery of some new fact, or of an inscription on a piece of 
sculpture either with a date or a king's name that can be recognised, 
may any day settle beyond dispute which of these views is the correct 
one. Meanwhile, however, as the evidence at present stands, it seems 
hardly doubtful that the theory which assigns the more modern date to 
these sculptures, is that which accords best with all that has hitherto 
been brought to liglit, or with the history of the Buddhist religion as at 
present known. 

If this is so, it is evident that the term Gneco-Bactrian, or Graeco- 
Buddhist, which has been applied to these sculptures, is a misnomer. 
The Bactrians may have sown the seeds of a classical style in these 
parts, but the art we now find there would be more properly called 
Indo-Roman or Indo-Byzantine, and must have been nourished and 
kept up by constant communication between the East and the West 
during the period at which it was most flourishing, which may be 
described as that intervening between the age of Constantine and that of 
Justinian. 



' No complete history of the ivories I * Catalogue of the South EenBington 
has been published which is sufficient | Museum,' and those published by the 
for reference on this subject. (iori's , Arundel Society; but It is to the ool- 
are too badly engraved for this purpose ; i lection of casts in these two last-named 
but the first twelve plates in Labarte's ' institutions that the reader should refer 
* Histoire do TArt ' arc perfect as far as > for fuller information on the subject, 
they go. So are the plates in Maskell's ' 
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Prom what has been said above regarding the sculptures of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, it appears evident that the Indians had a school of art of 
their own before they knew anything of the arts of the western world ; 
but that native art seems to have had very little influence on the arts of 
Gandhara. The western arts, on the contrary, acting through that 
coantry^ seem to have had considerable influence on those of India at 
periods subsequent to the Christian Era. It seems at least almost 
impossible to escape the conviction that the arts of Amravati and the 
later caves, say of the Gupta period, betray most marked evidence of 
Western influence, and it seems that it is only through Gandhara that 
it can have reached them. 

So strongly marked is aU this that it may become a subject of an 
interesting investigation to inquire whether the Greeks were not the 
first who taught the Indians idolatry. There is no trace of images in 
the Vedas or in the laws of Manu, or any of the older books or traditions 
of the Hindus. As repeatedly mentioned, there is as little trace of any 
image of Buddha or Buddhist figures being set up for worship before 
the Christian Era, or for a century after it. But the earliest, the finest, 
and the most essentially classical figures of Buddha are to be found in 
Gandhara, and, so far as we at present know, of an earlier date there 
than any found in India Proper. 

If General Cunningham's sculptures or the contents of the Lahore 
Museum could only be made available to the learned in Europe, with 
the requisite local information, they would, I fancy, at once supersede 
the meagre and most unsatisfactory written details which have alone 
come down to us, and would throw a flood of light on one of the 
most interesting but most obscure chapters of the history of the 
commerce and of the early intercourse between the western and the 
eastern world. 

Pending this being done, we already know enough to open our 
eyes to many things that promise to result in the most interesting 
discoveries, and to teach us to cease to wonder at many things which 
hitherto appeared inexplicable. If, for instance, it is not true that 
the King of Taxila, in the first century, spoke good Greek, as Apol- 
lonius of Tyana would persuade us he did, we know at least that he 
practised Greek architecture. If St. Thomas did not visit Gondo- 
phares, king of Gandhara, in the same century, many, at least, of his 
countrymen did, and there is no a priori reason why he should not 
have done so also. If there are traces of Christian doctrine in the 
'Bhagavat Gita,' and of classical learning in other poetic works of 
the Hindus, we now know at least where they may have come from. 
In short, when we realise how strongly European influence prevailed 
in Gandhara in the first fiYQ or sLx centuries after Christ, and think 
how many thousands, it may be millions, crossed the Indus, going 
eastward during that period, and through tliat country, we ought not 
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to be aorpriBed at any amoiuit of Western thought or art we may find in 
India. These, however, are problems that ore only just dawning upon 
OB, and which are certainly not yet ripe for eolation, though it may be 
most important they should be stated as early as possible, as it seems 
evident that the materials certainly exist from which an early answer 
may be obtained. 

In the meanwhile the question that bears most directly on the 
subject now in hand is the inquiry, how far the undoubted classical 
influence shown in these Gandhara sculptures is due to the seed sown by 
the Bactrian Greeks during the existence of their kingdom there, and 
how much to the direct influence of Rome and Byzantium between the 
times of Angnstua and Justinian ? Both, most probably, had a part 
in producing this remarkable result ; but, so far as we at present know, 
it seems that the latter was very mnch more important than the former 
cause, and that in the first centuries of the Christian Era the civilisa- 
tion of the West exercised an influence on the arte and religion of 
the inhabitants of this part of India far greater than has hitherto been 
suspected. 
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If the materials existed for writing it in anything like a complete 
and satisfactory manner, there are few chapters in this history that 
ought to be so interesting or instructive as that which treats of the 
architecture of Ceylon. It alone, of all known countries, contains a 
complete series of Buddhist monuments extending from the time of 
Asoka to the present day, and in the *' Mahawanso ' it alone possesses a 
history bo detailed and so authentic, that the dates and purposes of the 
earlier buildings can be ascertained with very tolerable precision. 
Besides its own intrinsic interest, if it were possible to compare this 
unbroken series with its ascertained dates with the fragmentary groups 
on the continent of India, its parallelisms might threw much light on 
many questions that are obscure and uncertain, and the whole acquire 
a consistency that is now only too evidently wanting. Unfortu- 
nately, no one has yet visited the island who was possessed of the 
nxHissary qualifications to supply the information necessary for these 
purposes. Sir Emerson Tennent's book, published in 1859, is still the 
Ixjst work on the subject. He had, however, no special qualifications 
for the task, beyond what were to be expected from any well-educated 
gentleman of talent, and his description of the buildings ^ is only 
meant for popular reading. 

The two papers by Captain Chapman, in the third volume of the 
' Transactions,' and thirteenth volume of the ' Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,' are still the best account of the ruins of Anuradhapura, and 
beyond these a few occasional notices are nearly all the printed matter 
we have to depend upon. Some seven or eight years ago, a series of 
photographs, by the late Mr. Lawton, threw some light o!i the matter, 
and quite recently a second series by Captain Hogg, R.E., have added 



' I pturohaHed from his artist, Mr. I sketches from whioh the illustrations of 
Kicholl, and possess all the original I his book were engraved. 
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Bomething to our knowledge. Bat photographs without plans or 
dimensions or descriptions are most deceptive guides, and, as none of 
these have been supplied, they add little to our scientific knowledjre 
of the subject. This is the more to be regretted, as quite recently 
some excavations have been undertaken at Anuradhapura which are 
calculated to throw considerable light on the structure of the great 
dagobas there, but regarding which no information, except what is 
afforded by these photographs, has reached this country.^ 

One of the most striking peculiarities of Ceylonese art, as oompareii 
with that of the continent, is the almost total absence of sculpture 
which it exhibits, and may be a peculiarity that may render it much 
Uiss useful for comparison than might at first sight appear. The meet 
obvious suggestion to meet this difiiculty is to assume that the 
sculptures are buried in the accumulated ruins, in the cities where 
the great monuments are found, and will ha discovered when excava- 
tir)n8 are made. It is to l)e feared, however, that this theory is hardly 
t*inable ; Ceylon has never been occupied by Mahomedans, or other 
hostile rat^es, and there is no reason to suppose that at any time 
statues would be thrown down, or bas-reliefs destroyed ; besides this, 
such excavations as have been made — and they are in the most likely 
places — have revealed nothing that would lead us to hope for better 
results elsewhere. Perhaps this ought not to surprise us, as nearly 
the same thing occurs in Burmah. In that country there is an un- 
limited amount of painting and carving, but no sculpture properly 
BO called ; and the same thing may have occurred in Ceylon. 
80 far as we can now see, all the great topes were covered with 
chunara, which may have been painted to any extent, and all the 
vihanis, as in Burmah, were in wood, and consequently unfitted for 
permanent sculpture. Besides this, such information as wc have 
would lead us to suppose that painting was a more favoured art 
with the islanders than sculpture. When Fa Hian, for instance. 



* When tho present governor was ap- 
IK)intod hopes ran high that this unsatis- 
factory stite of our knowledire would be 
cleared away. The stars, however, in 



and are, in fact, onr only sourocs of 
correct information. In Ceylon, how- 
ever, they are, for archflBological pur- 
poses, comparatively unimportant. What 



their courses have warred against archsso- is tliere wanted are plans and architec- 
logy in Ceylon ever since lie assumed tural details, and these, accompanied by 
sway over the island, and the only re- general descriptions and dimrnsions, 



siduura of his exertions seems to be that 



would, with the photographs we possess. 



a thoroughly competent German scholar, 1 supply all we now want. Any qualified 
Herr Goldsmidt is occupied now in copy- person accustomed to such w^ork could 
ing the inscriptions, which are numerous, supply nearly all that is wanted in twelve 
in the island. Those, however, ae just months, for the two principal C'ties at 
what is least wanted at present. In least; but I despair of seeing it done 



India, where we have no history and 
no dates, inscriptions are invaluable, 



in my day. 
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visited the island in 412-413, he describes an accompaniment to the 
procession of the tooth relic as follows : — " The king next causes to 
be placed on both sides of the road representations of the 500 bodily 
forms which Bodisatwa assumed during his successive births" (the 
jataka in fact). " These figures," he adds, " are all beautifully painted 
in divers colours, and have a very life-like appearance."^ It was 
not that they could not sculpture in stone, for, as we shall pre- 
sently see, some of their carvings are of great delicacy and cleverness 
of execution, but they seem to have preferred colour to the more 
permanent forms of representation. If this is so, it certainly is 
remarkable, when we think of the wealth of sculpture exhibited by 
such monuments as Bharhut, Sanchi, or Amravati. In so far as our 
present information goes, one single monastery in Gandhara, such as 
Jamalgiri, for instance, possessed more sculpture than is to be found 
in the whole island of Ceylon. The form, too, of such sculptures as 
have been discovered, is almost as curious as its rarity. Only one 
ancient figure of Buddha has yet been discovered at Anuradhapura. 
It may be of the 3rd or 4th century, and is placed unsymmetrically 
in a chapel in front of the Ruanwelli dagoba. Everywhere, how- 
ever, there are statues of five or seven-headed serpents, or of men with 
serpent-hoods, which may be of any age, and at the foot of every 
important flight of steps there are two dwarpals or doorkeepers with 
this strange appendage,^ and attached to each flight of steps of all the 
larger and older dagobas are figures of the great Naga himself. In 
fact, in so far as the testimony of the sculptures alone is concerned, 
we would be forced to conclude that all the great monuments of the 
capital were devoted to Serpent worship instead of that of Buddha, 
with one exception, however ; that one is dedicated to the Bo-tree, 
which is supposed to be the tree originally sent by Asoka from Buddh 
Gaya more than 2000 years ago. We know, of course, that all this 
is not so, but it is a testimony to the early prevalence of Tree and 
StT|,ent worship in the island, as strange as it was unexpected. 

Another peculiarity of the Ceylonese monuments is their situation 
in the two capitiils of the island, for, it will have been observed, none 
of the remains of Buddhist architecture described in the previous 
chapters are found in the great capital cities of the Empire. . They 
are detached monuments, spared by accident in some distant corner 
of the land, or rock-cut examples found in remote and secluded 
valleys. BuddhLst Palibothra has entirely perished — so has Sravasti 
and Vaisali ; and it is with difficulty we can identify Kapilawastu, 
Kusinara, and other famous cities, whose magnificent monasteries and 



' Beal's translatlou, p. 157 
* The artist who mado the drawings 
for Sir E. Tennent's book, not knowing 



what a aerpeut-hood was, has in almost hoods 



all instanoes bo drawn it as to be un- 
recognisable. 'I'ho photographs, however, 
make it quite clear that all had serpent- 
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stupas are described hj the Chinese travellers in the fifth or eeventli 
century of our era. In a great measure, this may be owing to their 
having been built of brick and wood ; and, in that climate, v^etation 
is singularly destructive of the first, and insects and decay of the 
second. But much is also due to the countiy having been densely 
peopled ever sinc^ the expulsion of the Buddhists. It may also be 
remarked that the ])eople inhabiting the plains of Bengal since the 
expulsion of the Buddhists, were either followers of the Brahmanical 
or Mahomedan religions — both inimical to them, or, at least, haTing 
no respect for their remains. 

In Ceylon the case is different. Though the great capitals were 
early deserted, the people are now Buddhists, as they have been for 
the last 2000 years, and there, consequently, cities are still found 
adorned with monuments, whi(;h, though in ruins, convey a sufficient 
impression of what those of India must have been in the days of her 
glory. 

Anuradhapura seems to have become the capital of Ceylon about 
400 yoArs before Christ, or about a century and a half after the death 
of Buddha, and the fabled introduction of his religion into the island. 
It was not, however, till after the lapse of another 150 years that it 
l)ecame a sacred city, and one of the principal capitals of Buddhism 
in the East, which it continued to be till about the year 769, when, 
owing to the rejxjated and destructive invasions of the Malabars, the 
capital was removed to PoUonarua. That city reached its period of 
greatest i)rosj)erity and extension, apparently in the reign of 
Prakrama Bahu, 115^4-1180, and then sank during a long and 
disastrous j)eriod into decay. The seat of government was afterwards 
moved hither and thither, till the country fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese and Dutch, and finally succumbed to our power. 



Anuradhapura. 

The city of Anuradhapura is now totally deserted in the midst of an 
almost uninhabited jun^de. Its public buildings must have suiffered 
severely from the circumstances under which it perished, exposed for 
centuries to the attacks of foreiirn enemies. Besides this, the rank 
vegetation of Ceylon has been at work for 1000 years, stripping ofF 
all traces of plaster ornaments, and splitting the masonry in many 
places. 

The very desolation, however, of its situation has preserved these 
ancient monuments from other and greater dangers. No bigoted 
Moslem has pulled them down to build mosques and monuments of 
his own faith ; no indolent Hindu has allowed their materials to be 
used for private purposes or appropriated as private plimder ; and ng 
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English magistrate has yet rendered tlcm available for mending 
station roads and bridges. We may be sure, therefore, that these 
ruins -deserve the greatest attention from the student of Buddhist 
architecture, and that a vast fund of information may be drawn from 
them when sufficiently explored and described. 

The peculiar fortune of Anuradhapura is that it continued the 
capital of Ceylon for ten centuries ; and, alone of all Buddhist cities, it 
retiius something like a complete series of the remains of its greatness 
daring that period. We possess, moreover, in the *Mahawanso' and 
other Ceylonese scriptures, a tolerably authentic account of the build- 
ing of all these monuments, and of the purposes to which they were 
dedicated. Among the vestiges of its former grandeur still to be 
found, are the ruins of seven dome-shaped topes or dagobas, of one 
monastery, of a building erected to contain the sacred Bo-tree, and 
several other ruins and antiquities. Among these is the great mound 
called the tomb of the usurper Elaala, but more probably it is a tope 
erected by the king Duttagaimuni to commemorate the victory over 
that intruder which he gained on this spot about the year B.C. 161. 
As it is now a mere mound, without any distinguishabls outline, it 
will not be again alluded to. 

Two of the topes are of the largest size known : one, the Abhayagiri, 
was erected B.C. 88 ; its dome is exactly hemispherical, and described 
with a radius of 180 ft., being thus more than 1100 ft. in circum- 
ference, and with the base and spire making up a total elevation of 
244 ft., which is only 16 ft. less than the traditional height of 120 
cubits assigned to it in the * Mahawanso.' ^ It was erected by a king 
Walagambahu, to commemorate his reconquest of his kingdom from 
a foreign usurper who had deposed him and occupied his throne for 
about sixteen years. 

The second tope is the Jetawana, erected by a king Mahasena 
A.D. 275. In form and dimensions it is almost identical with the last 
described, though somewhat more perfect in outline, and a few feet 
higher, owing probably to its being more modern than its rival. 
These two were commemorative monuments, and not relic shrines. 

Next to these, but far more important from its sacredness, is the 
Ruanwelli dagoba, erected by king Duttagaimuni, between the years 
161 and 137 B.C., over a very imposing collection of relics, of which a 
full account is given in the 31st chapter of the * Mahawanso.' Its 
dimensions are very similar to those of the two last described, but it 
has been so much defaced, partly by violence, and partly, it seems, 
from a faUore of the foundations, that it is not easy to ascertain either 
its original shape or size. The same khig erected another smaller 
tope, 260 ft. in diameter. It is now known as the Mirisiwellya. Like 



* The cubit of Ceylon is nearly 2 ft. 3 in. 
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the last described it is very much rained, and not particularly in- 
teresting eitlier from its form or history. 

Some excavations that have recently been nndeitaken have dis- 
closed the fact that the Ruanvrelli dugola had at ite base three offactK, 
or procession paths, rising lite stepe, one behind and above the other, 
but with no ornament now apparent, except a plain Buddhist rail of 
two bars on the outer edge of t!ie two lower ones, and of an elepba-it 
cornice to the upper. It can hardly, howe\eT, be doubted that the inner 
faces were originally plastered, and painted with historical scenes. On 
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each of the four fronts of this dagoba was an ornanienUil projection 
containing and partially concealing the flights of steps by which access 
was had to those galleries.' From the photographs, it is not clear 
where the steps were that lend to the firat, but those leading from the 
first to the second and third were arranged like those at Sanchi 
(Woodcut No. 11) behind this frontispiece. Without a plan, however, 
it is diilieult to make out exactly what the arrangement may have 
been. 

A prccLiely similar arrangement of stairs exists on the four faces 
of the Abhaviigiri and Jctawana dagohas, to that shown in the two 
Woodcuts \i)«. '.)>t, 99, and consists first of a plain base, abo\'e which is 
a frieze of elephants' heads with paU'rre lietween them, very like those 
used in the metopes of the Roman Doric order ; above this are three 
jjlain faces divided by ornamental string conrses. Then a bracket cor- 
nice with patera; again, and abo\e tliis two or three more cornices. 
Abo\'e this there was probably a parapet simulating a Buddhist rail. 

At each end of this projecting arrangement were two steiffi — at 
the Ruanwelli the inner covered hy a foliaged pattern, the outer by 

' II tl>c |iliDlograi>1iB it U cEilled eid altar, whjcli it ccrtBtDlf wmb not 
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a sereD-headcd Naga, as will be observed in the Woodcut No, 99 ; 
at the Abhayagiri, the inner stele ia adorned with a pattern ao 
utwriy identical with that on the pillars of the western gateway at 
Sanchi,' that we have no difficulty in recognising them as belonging 
to abont the same age ; though this one, of course, ia the older of 



n. view or FrODtlqilKc of SUIn. RntuiKUi I>Hp>ta. (Fium a FLoiugnplL) 

the two (b.c. 104). On the other stele in this tope (Woodcut No. 1(10), 
we recc^nise the shield, the Swastica, the trieul, the conch (of 
Vishnu ?) and all the other Buddhist emblems with which we are 
already familiar. The Naga here has a stele of hia own and 
detached from the other two. 

All this is architecturally so unlike anything we find of the same 
age on the continent of India, while its.acnlptnred detnils are so 
nuirly identical, that, when we come to know more about it, these 
differences and similarities may lead to most important inferences ; 
hut we must at present wait for the re<}uisite information to enable 
"s to see the bearing of thewc i)eculiaritie8. 

Besidefl these four large buildings there are two smaller ones, 
known as the Thupantmaya and Lnnkaramaya, very similar to one 

a rcBpccts It resemblca the Wood- 
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iinotlicT ill Kize iititl arraiigunimit. The fint-iiamed is rcpreaenti-d iit 
Woodcut No. 101, The tope itself, thou^^h emali and aomewlmt 
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mined, is of a smgularly el^ant bell-fihaped ontline.^ Its diameter 
and height are nearly the same, between 50 ft. and 60 ft., and it 
stands on a platform raised about 9 ft. from the ground, on which 
are arranged three rows of pillars, which form by far the most import- 
ant architectural ornament of the building. The inner circle stands 
about 2 ft. from the dagoba, and the other two about 10 ft. from eaoh 
other. The pillars themselves are monoliths 26 ft. in height, of which 
the lower part, to the height of 9 ft., is left square, each side being 
aboat 1 ft. The next division, 14 ft. 6 in. in length, has the angles 
cut off, as is usual in this style, so as to form an octagon ; the t^o 
parts being of one piece of granite. These sustain a capital of the 
same material, 2 ft. 6 in. in height. 

Accounts differ as to the number of the pillars, as Mr. Ejiighton 
says they were originally 108 ; ^ whereas Captain Chapman counted 
149, and states the original number to have been 184.^ 

This relic-shrine was erected by the celebrated king Devenampia- 
tissa, about 250 years B.C., to contain the right jawbone of Buddha, 
wliich — say the Buddhist chroniclers— descending .from the skies, 
placed itself on the crown of the monarch. As contemporary with 
^Vsoka it belongs to the most interesting period of Buddhist history, 
and is older, or, at least, as old, as anything now existing on the con- 
tinent of India ; and there is every reason to suppose it now exists, as 
nearly as may be, in the form in which it was originally designed, 
having escaped alteration,^ and, what is more unusual in a Buddhist 
relic-shrine, having escaped augmentation. When the celebrated 
tooth relic was brought hither from India at the beginning of the 
4th century, it was deposited in a small building erected for the 
]mrpose on one of the angles of the platform of this building, instead 
of beuig placed, as seems generally to have been the case, in a shrine 
on its summit, and eventually made the centre of a new and more 
extended erection. Perhaps it was an unwillingness to disturb the 
sacred circle of pillars that prevent^^d this being done, or it may have 
l)een that the tooth relic, for some reason we do not now understand, 
was destined never to be permanently liid from the sight of its adorers. 
It is certain that it has been accessible during the last 2000 years, 
and is the only relic of its class that seems to have been similarly 
])re8erved and exhibited. 

The Lankaramaya (Woodcut No. 102) is extremely similar to the 
lasc — though considerably more modern, having been erected a.d. 221 



' Sinoe the drawing was made from { * * Transactions of the Roynl Asiatic 
which this cut is taken, it has been Society,' vol. iii. p. 474, and * Jcmnml of 
thoroughly repaired and nnde as unlike tho Boyal Asiatic Society,* vol, xiii. p. 1G8. 
what it was as can well be conceived. I * I am afruid this is no longer true. 

* * Journal of the Asiatic Society of I From what 1 learn, I fear it has been 
Bengal ' for BLtrch, 1847, p. 218. . repaired. 
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— and looks of even more recent date than it really is, in coiiBe<}ucnc«^' 
of a thorough repair Bomc time ago, which has nearly obliterated 
its more ancient fuaturwt. 



lux. Uaku-uuuia lliguliii, A.D, 111. (Kruioi s PUo[usr>pli.) 

As will be olisorved the two last-mentionod dagobas present us 
with a jioculiiirity not found on any example we have yet met 
with, iiiiismuch as tliuy arc surrounded by three cireles of slender 
nionolitliic coluniiis, of very elepiiit design. It can hardly be doubte<l 
that these repretsent, und Uike tlio place of, the rail of the northern 
topes, und sultKerve the sunie piiriN)su, but in what maimer is not at 
first sight very ajiiMirent. Referring, however, to what was said alxive, 
about the Ceylonewe preferring iKiinting to sculpture, it does not 
seem difficult to explain the anoiniily. These pillars were originally, 
I fancy, connected with one another by IxMrns of wood on their 
capittils, and fruni tlieik.>, fninies or curtjiiiis miiy have been suspended 
covered with the piiTitiiigs which are so indispensable a part of 
Ituildhbit di-eorution. But it may be olijected why three ? or, as I 
believe, tiie Laiikanimiiyii had originally, four such ranges of pillars? 
It is true the nortiicru dagolwia had gerieriilly only one rail, but that 
at Amraviiti luid two, and as the great dagobiw here had three pro- 
cession -paths, while none of the northern ones hiiA more than one, we 
should not be surprised if the smaller dagobas had three paths also, 
thoQgh differently arranged, and even then hardly capable of dis- 
playing th« same amount of painting. When we come to describe the 
great temple of Boro Buddor in Java it will be seen that it had five 
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prooeesion-pathg, and that their walls were sculptured, both inside 
and outside, with an amount of stone decoration which none of these 
Ccylouese topes could display, even in painting, by any arrangement 
^K'c can now understand. 

There is still another — the Saila dagoba — ^within the limits of the 
city, but so ruined that its architectural features are undistinguishable, 
though tradition would lead us to suppose it was the oldest in the 
place, belonging to a period even anterior to Sakya Muni. The spot 
at all events is said to have been hallowed by the presence of Kasyapa, 
the preceding Buddha. 

Besides these, there are on the hill of Mehentele, a few miles to 
the north-east of the city, two important relic-shrines : one of the first 
class, erected on its summit to cover a hair that grew on the forehead 
of Buddha over his left eyebrow. The other, on a shoulder of the hill 
immediately below this, is of the same class as the Thuparamaya ; a 
small central building surrounded by concentric rows of granite pillars, 
which, as appears to have been usual when this mode of decoration 
was employed, rose to half the height of the central mound. 

There are, in addition to these, a great number of topes of various 
sorts scattered over the plain, but whether any of them are particularly 
interesting, either from then* arcliitecture or their history, has not been 
ascertained, nor will it be till the place is far more carefully surveyed 
than it has yet been. 

There is another ruin at Anuradhapura, which, if a little more 
perfect, would be even more interesting than those topes. It goes 
by the ntane of the Lowa Maha Paya, or Great Brazen Monastery. 
We have a full account in the * Mahawanso ' of its erection by the pious 
king Duttagaimuni (b.c. 161),^ according to a plan procured from 
heaven for the purpose — ^as well as a history of its subsequent destruc- 
tion and rebuUdings. 

When first erected it is said to have been 100 cubits or 225 ft. 
stjuare, and as high as it was broad ; the height was divided into nine 
storeys, each containing 100 cells for priests, besides halls and other 
indispensable apartments. Nearly 200 years after its erection (a.I). 
30) it required considerable repairs, but the first great disaster occurred 
in the reign of Mahasena, a.d. 285, who is said to have destroyed it 
utterly.* It was re-erected by his son, but with only five storeys 
instead of nine ; and it never after this regained its pristine magnifi- 
cence, but gradually fell into decay even before the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Pollonarua. Since that time it has been 
completely deserted, and all that now remains are the 1600 pillars 
which once supported it. These generally consist of unhewn blocks of 
granite about 12 ft. high ; some of tlie central ones are sculptured, and 



' * Mahawanso/ Tumour's translatiou, p. 163. ' Loo. dt., p. 235. 
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many have been split into two, apparently at the time of the great 
rebuilding after its destruction by Mahasena ; as it is, they stand 
al)out G ft. apart from centre to centre in a compact phalanx, forty on 
each face, and covering a space of 250 ft. or 260 ft. each way. Upon the 
pillars must have been placed a strong wooden framing from which 
the remaining eight storeys rose, as in the modem Burmese monasteries, 
in a manner to be explained in a subsequent chapter. 

There is only one difficulty, so far as I can see, in understanding 
the arrangement of the superstructure of this building, and that is the 
assertion of the ' Mahawanso ' that it consisted of nine storeys — after- 
wards of five — each containing 100 apartments. For myself I have 
no hesitation in rejecting this statement as impossible, not only from 
the difficulty of constructing and roofing such a building, but because 
its form is so utterly opposed to all the traditions of Eastern art. If 
we turn back to Fa Hian or Hiouen Thsang's description of the great 
Dekhani monastery (page 135) or to the great rath at Mahavellipore 
(Woodcut No. 66), or, indeed, to any of the 1001 temples of southern 
India, all of which simulate three, five, or nine-storeyed residences, 
we get a distinct idea of what such a building may have been if 
erected in the Indian style. It would, too, be convenient and 
appropriate to the climate, each storey having its terrace for walk- 
ing or sleeping in the open air, and the whole easily constructed 
and kept in order. All this will be clearer in the sequel, bat in 
the meanwhile it hardly appears doubtful that the Lowa Maha Paja 
was originally of nine, and subsequently of five storeys, each less in 
dimen»ion than the one below it. The top one was surmounted as at 
Mahavellipore by a dome, but in this instance composed of brass — 
whence its name ; and, gilt and ornamented as it no doubt was, it 
muBt have been one of the most splendid buildings of the East. It 
was as liigh as the topes, and, though not covering quite so much 
ground, was equal, in cubical contents, to the largest of our English 
ciitliedrals, and the body of the building was higher than any of them, 
omitting of course the spires, which are mere ornaments. 

Besides these there are scattered about the ruins of Anuradhapura 
some half dozen, it may be a dozen, groups of pillars, whose use and 
purpose it would be extremely interesting to know something about. 
They all seem raised on a platform or stylobate, and approached by 
one or more flights of steps, of a highly ornamental character. One 
of these, leading to a group of pillars attached to the Buanwelli dagoha, 
will convey some idea of their general character (Woodcut No. 103). 
At the foot of the flight of steps is a semicircular stone, popularly 
known in Ceylon as a moon stone (Woodcut No. 104). At least a dozen 
of these are known to exist at Anuradhapura and as many probably 
at PoUonaru^. Some are large and some smaller than others, but they 
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are alt nearly identical in d€s^ and qnite peculiar to Ceylon — nothing 
□f the sort having jet been fonnd on the continent of India or else- 
where. Inside an outer ornamental ring is a procession of animals, 
divided from the next compartment bj a richly elaborated scroll ; 



within that ^ain a row of birds boarinf; lotus bnds, and then a lotus 
flower with a disc ornamented with circles. The animals are always 
elephanta, lions, horses, and bulls, tlie birds either hansas, or i-uTwi 
geeee, or it may bo pigeons. These, it will be recollected, ai'e \ha 
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animab which Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang describe as ornamenting' 
the five storeys of the great Dekhani monastery, and which, as \re 
shall afterwards see, were also arranged at Hallahtd in the IBth 
century in precisely the same manner. For 1500 years they, and 
they only, seem to have been selected for architectural purposes, but 
why this was so we are yet unable to explain.^ 

The risers of these stairs, though not adorned with storeyed bas- 
reliefs, like those of the Jamalgiri monastery in Gandhara, are all 
richly ornamented, being divided generally into two panels by figures 
of dwarfs and framed by foliaged borders, while the jambs or flanHng^ 
stones are also adorned by either figures of animals or bas-reliefs. 

If we had plans or any architectural details of the pavilions to 
which these steps led, it probably would be easy to say to what par- 
pose they were dedicated and how they were roofed. The photographs 
do not enable us to do either, but from them we gather that some 
of these halls were certainly enclosed by walls, as the outer side of 
the pillars is left rough and unsculptured, while those in the centre 
are sculptured all round. Meanwhile my impression is that they are 
the buildings Fa Hian describes as preaching halls — ^the chaitya or 
ceremonial halls attached to the great dagobas. In India the form 
these take is that of halls with simulated dagobas inside them, towards 
which the worship was addressed, but when a real dagoba existed 200 ft. 
to 400 ft. in diameter, what was wanted was a hall in which the 
priests could assemble to chant their liturgies, and from which to 
address their prayers to the great object of their reverence. If this 
were so, the axis of these halls ought to be turned towards the dagobas, 
but whether this was so or not is not yet ascertained.* 

Besides these there is at Anuradhapura a temple called Isurumuniya, 
partly cut in the rock, partly structural, regarding which some infor- 
mation would be extremely interesting. Till within the last few 
years the pillars of its porch still carried the wooden beams of a roof, 
but whether it was the original one or a subsequent addition is by no 
means clear. From the mortises in the face of the rock I would be 
inclined to believe that it was at least in the original form, but the 
building has been so knocked about and altered in modem times, that 
it is impossible to speak with certainty regarding it. So far as can be 



' At Amravati tho Zoophorus (Wood- 
cut No. 36) consisted of the same ani- 
mals, I believe, but it is not complete, 
no fmgment of the horse having been 
brought home, and generally, it se ms, 
that this limited meuBgerio is to be 
found in all Buddhist works. 

* Any architect of ordinary ability 
oould in a week easily make the plans 



and draw'ngs requisite to give us all 
the information required respecting these 
halls in Anumdiinpura. I am not snre 
that Capt. Hogg has not already done 
all that is wanted, but he was sent o£f 
so suddenly to St. Helena that no time 
was allowed him to communicate his 
information to others, even if he had it 
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jadged from such photographs as have come home, I would be inclined 
to ascribe the original excavation to the 6th or 7th century. The 
architecture of the steps and the Naga dwarpals are all of the old 
pattern, bat coarser and showing unmistakable signs of decadence. 

To TIB these are the most interesting of the remains of the 
ancient city, but to a Buddhist the greatest and most sacred of the 
vestiges of the past is the celebrated Bo-tree. This is now reverenced 
and worshipped even amidst the desolation in which it stands, and 
has been worshipped on this spot for more than 2000 years ; and thus, 
if not the oldest, is certainly among the most ancient of the idols that 
still command the adoration of mankind. 

When Asoka sent his son Mahindo, and his daughter Sangamitta, 
to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon, one of the most precious things 
which they brought was a branch of the celebrated tree which still 
grows at Gaya* (Woodcut No. 16). The branch, so says the legend, 
spontaneously severed itself from the parent stem, and planted itself 
in a golden vase prepared for its reception. According to the pro- 
phecy, it was to be " always green, never growing nor decaying," and 
certainly present appearances would go far to coniirm such an assertion, 
for, notwithstanding its age, it is small, and, though healthy, does not 
seem to increase. Its being evergreen is only a characteristic of its 
species, the Ficm religiosa; our acquaintance with it, however, must 
extend over a longer series of years than it yet does, before we can 
speak with certainty as to its stationary qualities. 

It grows from the top of a small pyramid, which rises in three 
terraces, each about 12 ft. in height, in the centre of a large square 
enclosure called the Maha Vihara. But though the place is large, 
sacred, and adorned with gates of some pretension, none of the 
architectural features which at present surround it are such as to 
require notice in a work like the present. 

POLLONABUA." 

Although very much more modem in date, and consequently less 
pure in style, the ruins at Pollonarua are scarcely less interesting than 
those of the northern capital to which it succeeded. They form a link 
between the ancient and modem styles at a time when the Buddhists 
had ceased to exist, or at least to build, on the continent of India, and. 



' Singnlarlj enoagh, the natives of proper name of the city ifl I*ulB8tipiir.i 

Behar ascrihe the planting of their Bo- (* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ,' 

tree to Duttagaimuni, the pious king vol. vii. (N.R.) p. 156), and its modern 

of Ceylon. — See Buchanan Hamilton's name Topawcowa or Topawa. As how- 

* Btitistics of Behar/ p. 76, Montgomery ever, that hero given is the only one hy 

Martin*d edition. which it is known in English literature, 

* According to Mr. Bhys Davids, tho it is retained. 
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when properly iUnstrated, will enable us to speak with confidence of 
much that we find beyond the Ganges. Almost all we know at present 
of these mins is due to the publications of Sir Emerson Tennent,^ 
which, though most valuable contributions, are far from exhausting 
the subject. According to this authority, the principal ruins extend 
in a line nearly north and south for about a mile and a half from the 
palace to the Gal Yihara, and comprise two dagobas, besides a 
numl)er of smaller edifices. The greater part seem to have been 
erected during the reign of Prakrama Bahu, 1153-86, though^ as the 
city became the capital of the kingdom in the 8th century, it is proln 
able that an intelligent search would reveal some of earlier date ; 
while, as it was not deserted till 1235, some of them may also be 
more modem. 

If not the oldest, certainly the most interesting group at PoUona- 
rua is that of the rock-cut sculptures known as the Gal Yihara. They 
are not rock-cut temples in the sense in which the term is under- 
stood in India, being neither residences nor chaitya halls. On the 
left, on the face of the rock, is a figure of Buddha, seated in the usual 
croes-leg;]^ed conventional attittide, 16 ft. in height, and backed by 
a throne of exceeding richness : perhaps the most elaborate specimen 
of its class known to exist anywhere. Next to this is a cell, with 
two pillars in front, on the back wall of which is another seated 
figure of Buddha, but certainly of a more modern aspect than that 
last described ; that appearance may, however, be owing to whitewash 
and paint, which have been most liberally applied to it. Beyond 
this is a figure of Buddha, standing in the open air; and still 
further to the right another of him, lying down in the conventional 
attitude of his attaining Nirvana. This figure is 45 ft. long, while 
the standing one is only 25 ft. high.* These Nirvana figures are 
rare in India, but there is one in the most modem cave at Ajunta, 
No. 26, and others in the latest caves at Nassick and Salsette. None 
of these, however, so far as I know, ever attained in India such 
dimensions as these. In another century or two they might have 
done so, but the attainment of such colossal proportions is a sure sign 
of their being veiy modern. 

In front of the Gal Vihara stands the principal religious group of 



* * Christianity in Ceylon,' Murray, 
1850; 'An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon/ 2 vols., Longmans, 1859. Since 
then Mr. Lawton's and Capt. Hogg's pho- 
tographs have added considerably to the 
precision but not to the extent of our 
knowledge. Not one plan or dimension. 



• Among Capt. Hogg's photographs 
are tn o colossal statues of Buddha, ODe 
at Scpirawa, described as 41 ft high, 
the other at a place called Aukana, 40 
ft. high ; but where these places are 
there is nothing to show. They axe 
extremely similar to one another, and, 



and no description, so far as I know, , except in dimensions, to that at the Gal 
have reached this ' ountry. i Vihara. 
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the cit;, coneiBting firat of the Jayta Wana Rama Temple, 170 ft. 
long by 70 ft, wide (Woodcut No. 105), containing an trect statue of 
Bnddba 68 ft. in height. On one side of it i& the Kiri (Ijii^oIji. — 



on the right of the woodcnt — with two smaller topes, standing on 
raised platfortna, the whole space measaring 577 ft. by r>t)tl ft., and 
was apparently at one time entu%]y filled with objects of ivligions 
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aduration. The whole cerUiiily belongs to the age of Prakrama- 
Bttho. It vms, bowtvur, built of bri<;k, and plastered, which gires it 
uii uppeuruiiou of inferiority even beyond what is due U> the inferior 
Btyle of that a(fe. 

Next in importance to this is the Kankot Dagoba, li<C ft. in 
diamet43r. This, thou^ih only half that of some of thoee in the ohliT 
citpital, is still lar^'ur than any known to exist on the conlinoit (if 
India. Ite befle is surrounded, like thuee in Burmah, by a iiiimlxT 
of small shriiiex, which at this a(;e supplied the place of tlic [Hilar' 
or of the rails which formed so important a pert of the structure of the 
older examples. 

At some difltanee from this, and near the palace, stands the Hut 
Meltal Prasada (Woodcut No. I'i'i). which is one of the most intv-resl iiiii 



IM. ^1 MFhsl I'uudL (Frum Sir J. E. Ttonsil'i ' Cejlon.') 

buildings of the place, as it is one of the most perfect repreaentationa 
existing of the seven-storeyed temples of Assyria already described, 
vol. i, pige 152, et xeqq. Tliat this is a lineal descendant of the Birs 
Nimroud can hardly be doubted. It is also interesting as affording 
a hint as to the apjxuinince of the five or nine-storeyed monasteriis 
mentioned in a pre\'ions pige (190). This one, liowever, never was a 
residence, nor does it simulate one, like tJie ratha at Mahavellipore 
or other buildings in the Dravidian style, which will be described in a 
subsequent chapter. 

In front of it lies a splendid dolmen, or stone table, 26 ft. lontr, 
4 ft. broad, and 2 ft. thick. It would be interesting to know if 
the dolmen rests on the ground, or is supported on three or more 
upright stones — most probably the hitter. Like most of the Indian 
examples, it appears to be a squared and carved repetition of what 
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in Europe we find only rongh and unhewn. The carving on ite 
border represents a number of hansas or sacred geese — always a 
favourite anbj'ect of the Buddhist sculptors.' At one end of this 
stone ifl engraved a representation of Sri, with her two elephants 
witli their water-pots (Woodcut No. 2) ; and I fancy I can detect 
her also in other photographs elsewhere in Ceylon, but not so distinctly 
as to feel sure. 

Close to the Sat Mehal is a circular building, which, so far as is 
at present known, is unique. It may almost be described as a hollow 
dagoba, being a circular enclosure surrounded by a wall, but empty 
in the centre, at least containing nothing now. Originally, it may 



10). R«iDd H-.1IK. oLIhI Watte Btjt, lo 

have had a shrine in its centre, or tabernacle of some sort, con- 
taining a relic or, more proktbly, a sacred Tree. It is surrounded by 
a procession-path, enclosed by a highly-ornametital screen, and beyond 
this by a second gallery adonied with a range of slender pillars, 
like those which surround the dagobas at Anuradhapura (Woodcut 
No. 107) ; below this, again, is a richly-carved stylolwte. 

Four flights of steps lead up to its procession-patlis, more magni- 
ficent and elalK>rate than any others that haie yet been discovered 
in Ceylon. They all have most elaborate moon stones to start from. 
Their risers are each adorned with twelve figims of dwarfs, and their 
side-pieces, or jambs, are also of exceptional richne»t, and each has 

' Thcf occnr alio on Aenkn'g pillars { nf thceo naorcil j^ccsc which is Haicl to 
in the carlieat known sculptures in Indin I liaro aa\<:d the Capitol at Boitio TroDi 
(Woodcut No. 6), It was tlic cur^kling ' being enrprisc'd by tlic Gauls. 
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a pair of Naga-headed dwarpah on each side of its upper flight 
The photographs are sufficient to show that this is one of the most 
interesting buildings in Ceylon, as well as one of the richest in 
sculptural decorations ; but unless the antiquities of Java throw some 
light on the subject, we must be content with ignorant admiration till 
some one capable of investigating its history visits the place.^ 

Besides these, there are in Pollonarua several of those gronps of 
piUars, without roofs or walls, which we tried to describe in speaking 
of Anuradhapura. One, called the Audience Hall, seems to be very 
similar to those of the northern capital ; another, known as the Hetti 
Yihara, is more extensive, and may really be the foundation of a vihara ; 
but till we have plans and more details it is needless speculating on 
what they may or may not have been. 

Although built in brick, and very much ruined, there still exist 
in Pollonarua a palace and a vihara — the Abhayagiri — which was 
really a residence, and whose examination would, no doubt, throw 
considerable light on the arrangement of similar buildings in India. 
That information might, however, be difficult to obtain, and, till the 
simpler and more monumental buildings are examined and drawn, its 
investigation may well be postponed. 

Besides these, Pollonarua possesses another point of interest of 
considerable importance, though hardly germane to our present 
subject. Among its ruins are several buildings in the Dravidian 
style of aruhitectore, whose dates could easily, I fancy, be at least 
approximately ttvscertjuiied. One of these is called the Dalada Mali- 
gawa, appireiitly from its possessing at one time the tooth relic ; for 
it is hardly pr()bal)le that when migrating southward for fear of the 
Tamils they would have left their cherished palladium behind them. 
If it was sheltered here, and this was the first building erected to 
receive it, it would be a most important landmark in the very vague 
clironology of that style. Another, though called the Vishnu Dey- 
anne Dewala, was certainly either originally, or is now, dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, as is testified by the presence of the bull along- 
side of it, and also aj)parently on its roof. But be this as it may, 
it is the lowest and flattest of those buildings I have yet met with, 
and more like a direct literal copy from a constructive vihara than 
even the raths at ]iIahave]liiK)re (Woodcut No. 181). This may arise 
either from its Ixiing a copy of an actual viliara existing at the 
time it was built, or to its being very old. Those at Mahavellipore, 



' The prccoclinp woodout, from Sir it not one is sufficiently explanatory to 

E. Tennent's lx>ok, is far from doing convey a correct idea of its peculiarities, 

juHtico to the building or to Mr. Nichoiru and, after all, without plans or dimensiiDs 

drawings, which are Ix^foie me ; but among it is in Tain to attempt to oonvey a oorrecl 

t'le half dozon photographs I possess of idea of it to others. 
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even if older than this one, may have gone through certain stages 
towards their present conventional forms before they were cut in the 
rock. But more of this hereafter. « 

It is unfortunate for the history of architecture in Ceylon that 

the oldest and finest of her rock-cut temples — as those, for instance, 

at Dambul and Dunumadala Eanda — are only natural caverns, 

slightly improved by art ; and those mentioned above, as the Isuru- 

muniya at Anuradhapura, and Gal Yihara at Pollonarua, besides being 

comparatively modem, have very little architecture about them, and 

that little by no means of a good class. Generally speaking, what 

architecture these Ceylonese caves do possess is developed on applied 

fa9ade8 of masonry, never of the same age as the caves themselves, 

and generally more remarkable for grotesqueness than beauty. Besides, 

the form of these caves being accidental, they want that interest 

which attaches so strongly to those of India, as illustrating the 

religious forms and ceremonies of the early Buddhists. Indeed, their 

only point of interest seems to consist in their being still used for the 

celebration of the same rites to which they were originally dedicated 

2000 years ago. 

Conclusion. 

Although the above sketch cannot pretend to be anything like 
a complete and exhaustive treatise on the subject, it may probably 
be accepted, as far as it goes, as a fairly correct and intelligible descrip- 
tion of Buddhist architecture in India. We certainly know the 
beginning of the style, and as certainly its end. The succession of 
the buildings hardly admits of doubt, and their dates are generally 
ascertained within very narrow limits of error. A great deal more 
must, of course, be done before all the examples are known and all 
the lanifUE filled up ; but this is being rapidly done, and in a few 
years from this time all that is necessary to complete the history 
may be available for the purpose. It is hardly probable, howe\'er, 
that anything will be now discovered in India which will materially 
alter the views put forward in the preceding pages. Another dis- 
covery like General Cunningham's at Bharhut may reward the industry 
of explorers ; but even that, though it has given breadtli and precision 
to our inquiries, and added so much to our stores of know' edge, has 
altered little that was known before. What was \*Titten in my work 
on 'Tree and Serpent Worship' before the discovery was made, has, 
in almost every instance, been confirmed, and in no important par- 
ticular modified or changed ; and our knowledge is now so extended, 
it probably will be the same in other cases. It is difficult, however, 
to form an opinion on the chances of any such discoveries being now 
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made. The one important boilding we miflB of which aoconnts have 
reached ds, is the rock-cat monastery deecribed by the Chinese Pilgriiiis 
lantSf p. 185). If it was rock-cut, it almost oertaiulj exists, acd 
may yet be found in some of the unexplored parts of the Nizam V 
territory. If it is discovered, it will throw more light on Buddhi.st 
architecture in the first century of our era than anything yet brought 
10 light. That it did exist seems hardly doubtful, inasmuch as 
we have in the great rath at Mahavellipore (Woodcut No. 66) a 
literal copy of it — on a small scale, it is true — ^but so perfect that 
it certainly is not a first attempt to repeat, in a monolithic form, a 
class of building that must have been very common at the time this 
was attempted. 

Be this as it may, even such a sketch as that contained in the 
preceding pages is sufficient to prove that it is almost impossible 
to overrate the importance of architecture and its associated arts in 
elucidating and giving precision to our knowledge of Buddhist history 
and mythology, from the time when it became the religion of the 
state till it perished in so far as India was concerned. In the rails 
at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut, with the eastern caves, we have a 
complete picture of Buddhism as it existed during the great Manryan 
dynasty (B.C. 825 to B.C. 188). At Sanchi and the western caves we 
have as complete a representation of the form it took from the first 
century l^efore our era to the third or fourth after it. At Amravati, 
and from the Gandhara monasteries, we learn what modifications 
had been introduced before and during the 4th century ; and from the 
Ajunta and later caves we trace its history downward through its 
period of decay till it became first almost Jaina and then faded away 
altogether. 

During the first half of this thousand years we have no con- 
temporary records except those written in stone, and diuring the 
latter we have no books we can de^wnd upon ; but the architecture, 
with its sculptures and paintings, remain, and bear the indelible 
impress of the thoughts, the feelings, and the aspirations of those 
who executed them, and supply us with a vast amouLt of exact 
knowledge on the subject which is not attainable by any other means 
now known to us. 
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There are few of the problems connected with this branch of our 
subject so obscure and so puzzling as those connected with the early 
history of the Architecture of the Jains. Wlien we first practically 
meet with it in the early part of the 11th century at Abu, or at 
Gimar, it is a style complete and perfect in all its parts, evidently 
the result of long experience and continuous artistic development. 
From tliat point it progresses dining one or two centuries towards 
greater richness, but in doing so loses the purity and perfection it 
had attained at the earlier period, and from that culminathig point 
its downward progress can be traced through abundant examples to 
the present day. When, however, we try to trace its upward progress 
the case is widely different. General Cunningham has recently found 
some Jaina statues at Muttra, with dates upon them apparently of 99 
and 177 A.D.^ If this is so, it is the earliest material trace of Jainism 
that has yet been discovered, and they must have been associated with 
buildings which may yet reward the explorer. From this time forward, 
till the 11th century, we have only fragments of temples of uncertain 
origin and date, and all in so very ruined a condition that they hardly 
assist us in our researches. Yet we cannot doubt that the Jains did 
exist in India, and did build temples, during the whole of this interval, 
and the discovery of some of them may yet reward the industry of some 
future investigator. 

Meanwhile one thing seems tolerably clear, that the religions of 
the Buddhists and that of the Jains were so similar to one another 



' • ArchflBolofpical Reports,' vol. iii. nor has the era from which theBC ddtes 
p. 31, ei Beqq.y plates 13 and 15. As arc t^t he calculated been fixed with any- 
neither photographs nor even drawings thiDg like certainty. The evidence, how- 
of these fignres are yet avaih&blo, wo arc ever, as it now stands, is strongly in 
still unable to speak of their stylo of favour of their being what they arc re- 
ftrt^ or to feel sure of their authenticity ; , presented to be. 
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both in their origin, and their development and doctrines, that tlieir 
architectnie must also at one time have been nearly the same. In 
conseqnenoe of this, if we conld trace back Jaina art from about the 
year 1000, when practically we first meet it, to the year 600 or TOO, 
when we lose sight of Buddhist art, we should probably find the two 
very much alike. Or if, on the other hand, we could trace Buddhist art 
from A..D. 600 to A J). 1000, we should as probably find it developii^ 
itself into something very like Uie temples on Mount Abu, anddKwhere, 
at that period of time. 

* A strong presumption that tUe architectuie of the two sects was 
similar arises from the fact of their sculptures being so nearly identical 
that it is not always easy to distiugniah what belongs to the one and 
what to the other ; and in all instances it requires some experience to 
do this i^eadily. The Tirthankars are generally represented seated in 
the same cross-legged attitude as Buddha, with the same curly hair, 
and the san^ stolid contemplative expression of countenance. Where, 
however, the emblems that accompany the Jaina saints can be recog- 
nised, this difficulty does not exist. Another, but less certain test 
arises from the fact that the Jaina saints are generally represented as 
naked — Digambaras or Sky-clad, which in ancient times seems to have 
been the most numerous sect, though another division or the Swetam- 
baras, or White-robed, were clothed much like the Buddhist. When, 
therefore, a figure of the class is represented as naked it may certainly 
be assumed to belong to the sect of the Jains, but the converse is by no 
means so certain. If clad it may belong to either, and in consequence 
it is frequently difficult to distinguish between late Buddhist and early 
Jaina bas-reliefs and sculptures. 

So far as we can at present see, the most hopeful source of informa- 
tion regarding Jaina architecture seems to be the ruined monasteries of 
the Gandhara country (Woodcuts Xos. 92, 93, 96). The square or poly- 
gonal court of these viharas surrounded by cells containing images is 
what is found in all Jaina temples. The square or circular altar, or 
place of worship, may easily be considered as the prototype of the Sikra 
siuTounded by cells of the Jains ; and altogether these viharas, though 
probably as early iis the fourth or fifth century of our era, are more like 
the temples at Abu and Girnar than anything intermediate. It is indeed 
every day becoming more and more api^rent that, in consequence of 
our knowledge of Buddhist architectimi Ixjing derived almost exclusively 
from rock-cut examples, we miss a great deal which, if derived from 
structural buildings, would probably solve this among other problems 
that are now perplexing us. 

The same remarks apply equally to the Jaina caves. Those at 
Ellora and Badami do not help us in our investigation, because they 
are not copies of structural bnildinixs, but are imitations of the rock- 
cut examples of the Hindus, which had grown up into a style of 
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tlieir own, distinct from that of structural edifices. These, being 
interposed between the Buddhist and Jaina styles, separate the two 
as completely as if no examples existed, and prevent our tracing any 
connexion that may have existed between the two forms of art. 

The earliest hint we get of a twelve-pillared dome, such as those 

iraiversally used by the Jains, is in a sepulchre at Mylassa,^ probably 

l>elonging to the 4th century. A second hint is found in the great 

cave at Bagh (Woodcut No. 87) in the 6th or 7th century, and 

there is little doubt that others will be found when looked for — ^but 

-where ? In the valley of the Ganges, and wherever the Mahomedans 

settled in force, it would be in vain to look for them. These zealots 

found the slender and elegant pillars, and the richly carved horizontal 

domes of the Jains, so appropriate and so easily re-arranged for their 

pnrposes, that they utilised all they cared not to destroy. The great 

mosques of Ajmir, Delhi, Canouge, Dhar and Ahmedabad, are all merely 

reoonstructed temples of the Jains. There is, however, nothing in any 

of them that seems to belong to a very remote period — nothing in fact 

that can be carried back to times long, if at all, anterior to the year 

lOOO. So we must look further for the cause of their loss. 

As mentioned in the introduction the curtain drops on the drama 
of Indian history about the year 650, or a little later, and for three 
centuries we have only the faintest glimmerings of what took place 
within her boundaries. Civil wars seem to have raged everywhere, 
and religious perBecution of the most relentless kind. When the cur- 
tain again rises we have an entirely new scene and new dramatis 
personsB presented to us. Buddhism had entirely disappeared, except 
in one corner of Bengal, and Jainism had taken its place throughout 
the west, and Yishnuism had usurped its inheritance in the east. On 
the south the religion of Siva had been adopted by the mass of the 
people, and these three religions had all assumed new and complex 
forms from the adoption of local superstitions, and differed widely 
from the simpler forms of the earlier faiths. My impression is that it 
was during these three centuries of misrule that the later temples and 
viharas of the Buddhists disappeared, and the earlier temples of the 
Jains ; and there is a gap consequently in our history which may be 
filled up by new discoveries in remote places,^ but which at present 
separates this chapter from the last in a manner it is by no means 
pleasant to contemplate. 



* VoL i. p. 359, Woodcut No. 241. 

* The antiquities of Java will probably, 
to Mme extent at least, supply this defi- 



ciency, ae will be pointed out in a Bub- 
Bcqucnt chapter. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

CXJNTENTS. 

Arches— Domes — Plans — Sikres. 



Arches. 

Before proceedinj^ to describe the arraiigeraentB of Jaina or Hindu 
temples, it may add to tlie clearness of what follows if we first explain 
the peculiar modes of constructing arches and domes which thej 
invariably employed. 

As remarked ab;)ve, although we cannot assert with al)soIute 
certainty that the Buddhists never emi)loyed a true arch, this at 
leiist is certain — that no structural example has yet been found in 
India, and that all the arched or circular forms found in the caves 
are without one single exception copies of w(X)den forms, and nowhere 
even simulate stone construcrtion. "With the Hindus and Jains tlK^ 
case is different : tliey use stone arches and stone domes which are 
not cojned fram wooden forms at all ; but these are invariably 
horizontal arcln's, n<!ver formed or intended to be formed with 
radiating voussoir.^. 

It has already been explained, in s])eaking of Pelasgic art,* how 
j)revalcnt these forms were in ancient (Jreece and Asia Minor, and how 
Icmg they continued to ])c employed even after the X)rinciple8 of the 
true arch were ptTfectly understood. In India, however, the adheren(*e 
to this form of constru(;tion is even more remarkable. As the Hindus 
qutiintly ex[)ress it, *'an arch never sleei^s ; " and it is true that a 
radiating arch does contuLn in itself a r/.s- rim which is always tending 
to thrust its haunches outwards, and goes far to ensuixi the ultimate 
destruction of e\'cry building whore it is employed : while the hori- 
zontal forms employed by the Hindus are in stiible equilibrium, and, 
unless disturbed bv violence, mii^ht remain so for ever. 

There can be no doubt that the Hindus carried tlieir horror of an 
arch to an excess which fre(piently led them to worse faults on the 
other side. In city walls for instance, where there is a superabundant 



* Vol. i. p. 212, e/ neqq. 
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abutment on either hand to counteract any thrust, the horizontal 
principle is entirely mis- 
placed. If we take, for ^- ^m^ 
instance, one of the city ^ t-.: 
gates at Bijanagur ^ .. .i - ^- '_ ," '^ ^■-- - . : 
(Woodcut No. 108), we " " " "' ^ "^ 
cannot help perceiving 
that with ninch smaller 
stones and less trouble a 
far more stable construc- 
tion could have been ob- 
tained, so long as the wall 
on either hand remained 
entire. "What the Hindu 
feared waa that if the wall 
were shattered, as we now 
find it, the arch would 
have fallen, though the 
horizontal layers still re- 
main in their phices. 

Instead of a continuous 
bracket liiie that shown in 

the last example, a more _. .^ 

usual form, in modern ^ " ^*^i 

times at least, is that of ""■ iF^^^^^fil;^^.'^^^.^ 
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several detached brackets placed a little distance apart the one from 
the other. When used in moderation this is the more pleasing foTm 
of the two, and in southern India it is generally used with great 
success. In the north they are liable to exaggerate it, as in the 
gateway from Jinjuwarra in Gujerat (Woodcut No. 109, p. 211), when 
it becomes unpleasing, though singularly characteristic of the style. 

It is this horizontal or bracket mode of construction that is the 
formative principle of the Dravidian or Southern style of Hindu 
architecture, every form and every ornament depending almost wholly 
upon it. In the north, however, another development of the same 
principle is found in the horizontal dome, which is unknown in tlie 
south, but which has given a new character to the style, and, as 
one of its most beautiful features, demands a somewhat detailed 
explanation. 

Domes. 

It is to be regretted that, while so much has been written on the 
history of the pointed arch, so little should have been said r^arding 
the history of domes : the one being a mere constructive peculiarity 
that might very well have been dispensed with ; the other being the 
noblest feature in the styles in which it prevails, and perhaps the 
most important acquisition with which science has enriched the art of 
architecture. 

The so-called Treasuries of Mycenae and Orchomenos, as well as the 
chambers in Etruscan tombs, prove that as early as ten or twelve cen- 
turies before Christ the Pelasgic races had learned the art of roofing 
circular chambers with stone vaults, not constructed, as we construct 
them, with radiating vaults, on the principle of the common arch, but 
by successive layers of stones converging to a point, and closed by one 
large stone at the apex. 

Whoever invented the true or radiating arch, the Somans were 
the first who applied it as a reji^ular and essential architectural feature, 
and who at the same time introduced its complement, the radiating 
dome, into architectural construction ; at what period it is not now 
known. The earliest example, the Pantheon, is also the finest and 
largest ; but we have lost entirely the innumerable steps by which 
the architects must have slowly progressed to so daring an experi- 
ment. 

There is, however, a vast difference between these two classes of 
domes, which it is necessary to bear in mind in order to understand 
what follows. 

The Boman arch and Roman dome are always constructed (Woodcut 
No. 110) on the principle of voussoirs, or truncated wedges, radiating 
from a centre. This enabled the Romans to cover much larger spaces 
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with their domes than perhaps was possihle on the horizontal prin- 
ciple ; hut it involved the inconvenienoe of great lateral thrusts^ 
coutinoallj tending to split the dome and tear the building in pieces, 
and requiring immense and massive abutments to counteract their 
destructive energy. 
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The Indian or horizontal dome never can be made circular in 
section, except when used on the smallest scale, but almost always 
takes a form more or less pointed (Woodcut No. 111). From the time 
of the building of the Treasury of Mycenae * to the birth of Christ we 
have a tolerably complete series of arches and vaults constructed on 
this principle, but few domes properly so called. After the Christian 
Era the first example is found in a singular tomb at Mylassa,^ 
near Halicamassus,^ where the dome exhibits all the peculiarities of 
construction found in the Jaina temples of India. After this we lose 
the thread of its history till the form reappears in porches like those 
of the 11th century on Mount Abu, where it is a perfectly established 
architectural feature, that must have been practised long before it 
could be used as we find it in that building. Whether we shall ever 
be able to recover the lost links in this chain is more than doubtful, 
but it would be deeply interesting to the history 
of art if it could be done. In the meantime, 
there is no difSculty in explaining the construc- 
tive steps by which the object is now attained 
in India. These may also throw some light on 
the history of the invention, though this is not, 
of course, capable of direct proof. 

The simplest mode of roofing a small square 
space supported by four pillars is merely to run 
an architrave or stone beam from each pillar, and 112. Diagram of Roofing. 
cover the intermediate opening by a plain stone 
slab. Unless, however, slabs of great dimensions are available, this 
mode of oonstruction has a limit very soon arrived at. The next step 
therefore is to reduce the extent of the central space to be covered by 
cutting oflf its comers ; this is done by triangular stones placed in each 
angle of the square, as in Woodcut No. 112, thus employing five stones 




» Vol. i. p. 213. • Ibid., p. S34. 
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instead of one. By this means, the size of the central stone remaining 
the same, the side of the square space so roofed h increased in the ratio 
of ten to seven, the actual area being doubled. The next step in the 
process (Woodcut No. 113) is bj employing three tiers and nine stones 
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instead of two tiers and five stones, which quadruples the area roofed. 
Thus, if the central stone is 4 ft., by the second process the space 
roofed will be about 5 ft. 8 in. ; by the third 8 ft. square ; by a fourth 
process (Woodcut No. 114) — with four tiers and thirteen stones — ^the 
extent roofed may be 9 ft. or 10 ft., always assuming the central stone to 
remain 4 ft. square. All these forms are still currently used in India, 
but with four pillars the process is seldom carried further than this ; 

with another tier, however, and eight 
pillars (as shown m Woodcut No. 115), 
it may be carried a step further — exactly 
the extent to which it is carried in the 
tomb at Mvlassa above referred to. In 
this, however, as in all instances of octa- 
gonal domes in this style, instead of the 
octagonal form being left as such, there 
are always four external pillars at the 
angles, so that the square shape is re- 
tained, with twelve pillars, of which the 
eight internal pillars may be taken as 
mere insertions to support the long archi- 
trave between the four angular pillars. 

It is evident that here again we 
come to a limit beyond which we can- 
not progress witliout using large and long stones. This was some- 
times met by cutting off the angles of the octagon, and making the 
lower course of sixteen sides. When this has been done an awkward- 
ness arises in getting back to the square form. This was escaped 
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from, in all the instances I am acquainted with, by adopting chxiu'ar 
courses for all above that with sixteen sides. In many instances the 
lower course with sixteen sides is altogether omitted, and the circles 
placed inmiediately on the octagon, as in the temple at Yimala Sah 
(Woodcut No. 130, p. 236). It is difficult to say how far this 
syst^ni might be carried constructively without danger of weakness. 
The Indian domes seldom exceed 30 ft. in diameter, but tliis may have 
arisen more from the difficulty of getting architraves above 12 ft. or 
13 ft. in length to support the sides, than from any inability to construct 
domes of larger diameter in themselves. This last difficulty was to 
some extent got over by a system of bracketing, by which more than 
half the bearing of the architrave was thrown on the capital of the 
column, as shown in Woodcut No. 116. Of course this method might 
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have been carried to any extent, so that a very short architrave would 
suffice for a large dome ; but whether this could be done with elegance 
is another matter. The Indians seem to have thought not ; at least, 
so far as I know, they never carried it to any extent. Instead of 
bracketing, however, they sometimes used struts, as shown in Wood- 
cut No. 116, but it is questionable whether that could ever be made 
a really serviceable constnictive cxi)edient in stone architecture. 

The great advantage to be derived from the mode of constructing 
domes just described was the power it ^rave of placing them on pillars 
without having anythuig to fear from the lateral thrust of the vault. 
The Romans never even attempted this, but always, so to speak, 
brought their vaults down to the ground, or at least could only erect 
them on great cylinders, which confined the simce on every side. The 
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Byzantine architectB, as we have seen, cnt away a great deal of the 
Bubstructure, but nevertheless could never get rid of the great heavy 
piers they were forced to employ to support their domes, and in all 
ages were forced to use either heavy abutments externally, or to 
crowd their interiors with masses of masonry, so as in a great mea- 
sure to sacrifice either the external effect or the internal convenience 
of their buildings to the constructive exigencies «(5f their domes. Tliis 
in India never was the case ; all the pressure was vertical, and to 
ensure stability it only required sufficient strength in the support to 
bear the downward pressure of the mass — an advantage the import- 
ance of which is not easily over-estimated. 

One of the consequences of this mode of construction was, that all 
the decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other words, 
the ornaments were ranged in concentric rings, one above the other, 
instead of being disposed in vertical ribs, as in Roman or Gothic 
vaults. This arrangement allows of far more variety without any 
oifence to good taste, and practically has rendered some of the 
Indian domes the most exquisite specimens of elaborate roofing that 
can anywhere be seen. Another consequence of this mode of con- 
struction was the employment of pendants from the centres of the 
domes, which are used to an extent that would have siuT)rised even 
the Tudor architects of our own country. With them, however, the 
pendant was an architectural tour deforce,, requiring great constnic- 
tive ingenuity and large masses to counterbalance it, and is always 
tending to destroy the building it ornaments ; While the Indian 
pendant, on the contrary, only adds its own weight to that of the 
dome, and has no other prejudicial tendency. Its forms, too, generally 
have a lightness and elegance never even imagined in Gothic art ; it 
hangs from the centre of a dome more like a lustre of crystal drops 
than a solid mass of marble or of stone. 

As before remarked, the eight pillars that support the dome are 
almost never left by themselves, the base being made square by the 
addition of four others at the angles. 
There are many small l>uildings so con- 
structed with only 
twelve pillars, as 
shown in the an- 
nexed diagram (No. 
117), but two more 
are oftener added on 




117. 




118. 
DU«r&m rUn of Jaina Pbrdi. 



"Jf;nT;5£lTiT.;:i each face, making 
^™®* twenty altogether, as 

sho\^Ti on the upper 
side of the annexed diagram (No. 118) ; or four on each face, making 
twenty-eight ; or again, two in front of these four, or six on each 



face, BO as to make thirty-eii ; and the same ajBtem of aggregation 

is oanied on till the number of pillars reaches fiftj-aix (Woodcut 

Xo. 119), vhich is the lai^est 

n amber I ever saw surroDuding 

one dome ; bat any number of 

these domes may smromid one 

temple, or central dome, and the 

nnmber consequently be multi- 
plied €id infinitum. When so 

great a number of pillars is 

ititroduced as in the last in- 
stance, it is usual to make the 

outmost compartment on each 

face square, and surmount it 

with a smaller dome. This is 

occasionally thon<;h rarely done na. DugnmoiJiinnForch, 

even with the smallest number. 

The first result of tliis arrangement is, tliat the Hindus obtained 

singularly varied outline in plan, producing the happiest effects of 
light and shade with every change in the buti'b position. Another 

result was, that by the accentuation of the Balient and re-entering 
angles, they produced those strongly-marked \ertical lines which gi\e 
Bucb an appearance of height to Gothic designs. To accomplish this, 
however, the Wcsteru architects were obliged to employ buttresses, 
pinnacles, and other constructive expedients. The Hindus obtained 
it by a new disposition of the plan without anpvhere interrupting 
the composition. This form of outline also expresses the internal 
arrangements of the porch better than could be done by the simpler 
outline of either a square or circle, such as is UBually employed 
iu Europe. Its greatest merit, however, is, that the length of the 
greater aisles ia exactly proportioned to their relative width as com- 
pared with that of the subordinate aisles. The entrance l)eing in 
the angle, the great aisle forms the diagonal, and is conse^iuently in 
the ratio of 10 to 7, as compared to what it would be if the entrance 
were in the centre of the side, where we usually place it. From the 
introduction of the octagonal dome in the centre the same proportion 
(correctly 707 to lOOO) prevails betweecn the central and side aisles, 
and this ^;ain is perhaps the most pleasing that has yet been intro- 
duced anywhere. In Gothic churches the principal aisles are generally 
twice as wide as the side ones, but they are also twice as high, which 
restores the proportion. Here, where the height of all is the same, or 
nearly so, this gradation just suffices to give variety, and to mark 
the relative importance of the parts, without the one overpowering 
tbe other: and neither has the appearance of being too broad nor 
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It is, of course, difScnlt for those who have never seen a building of 
the class just described to judge of the effect of these arrangements; and 
they have seldom been practised in Europe. There is, however, one 
building in which they have accidentally been employed to a consider- 
able extent, and which owes its whole beauty to the manner in which 
it follows the arrangement above described. That building is Sir 
Christopher Wren's church of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. Internally its 
principal feature is a dome supported on eight pillars, with four more 
in the angles, and two principal aisles crossing the building at right 
angles, with smaller square compartments on each side. This church 
is the great architect's masterpiece, but it would have been greatly 
improved had its resemblance to a EUndu porch been morc complete. 
The necessity of confining the dome and aisles within four walls greatly 
injures the effect as compared with the Indian examples. Even the 
Indian plan of roofing, explained above, might be used in such a 
building with much less expense and less constructive danger than a 
Gothic vault of the same extent. 

Plans. 

m 

Up to the present time only one temple has been discovered in India 
which gives us even a hint of how the plans of the Buddhist Chaitya 
Halls became converted into those of the Jaina and Hindu temples. 
Fortunately, however, its evidence is so distinct that there can be 
very little doubt about the matter. The temple in question is situated 
in the village of Aiwulli, in Dharwar, in western India, not far from 
the place where the original capital of the Chalukyan sovereigns is 
8upi)08ed to have been situated, and near the caves of Badami on the 
one hand and the temples of Pittadkul on the other. Its date is 
ascertained by an inscription on its outer gateway, containing the name 
of Vicramaditya Chalukya, whom we know from inscriptions certainly 
died in a.d. 680, and with less certainty that he commenced to reign 
A.D. 650.^ The temple itself may possibly be a little older, but the 
latter may fairly be taken as a medium date representing its age. It is 
thus not only the oldest structural temple known to exist in western 
India, but in fact the only one yet discovered that can with certainty be 
said to have been erected before the great cataclysm of the beginning of 
the 8th century. 

Mr. Burgess is of opinion that it was origina'ly dedicated to 
Vishnu,^ but this does not seem quite clear. There certainly are 
Jaina figures among those that once adorned it ; ^ and it seems to be 
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a fact that thongh the Jains admitted Siva, Yishnu, and all the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon into their temples, there is no evidence of the 
reverse process. The Hindus never admitted the human Tirthankars 
of the Jains among their gods. Its original dedication is fortunately, 
however, of very little importance for our present purposes. The 
religions of the Jains and Yaishnavas, as pointed out above (p. 40), 
Tvere, in those days and for long afterwards, so similar that it was 
impossible to distinguish between them.^ Besides this, the age when 
this temple was erected was the age of toleration in India. The 
Chinese traveller Hiouen Thsang has left us a most vivid description 
of a great quinquennial festival, at which he was present at Allahabad 
in A.D. 643, at which the great King Siladitya presided, and distri- 
buted alms and honours, on alternate days, to Buddhists, Brahmans, 
and heretics of all classes, who were assembled there in tens of 
thousands, and seem to have felt no jealousy of each other, or rivalry 
that led, at least, to any disturbance.^ It was 
on the eve of a disruption that led to the most 
violent contests, but up to that time we have no 
trace of dissension among the sects, nor any reason 
to believe that they did not all use similar edifices 
for their religious purposes, with only such slight 
modifications as their different formulae may have 
required (Woodcut No. 120). 

Be this as it may, any one who will compare 
the plan of the chaitya at Sanchi (Woodcut No. 40), 
which is certainly Buddhist, with that of this temple 
at Aiwulli, which is either Jaina or Vaishnava, can 
hardly fail to perceive how nearly identical they ow Temi-ie at ai^iu. 

•' ^ T ^ 1 ' (From a I'lan by Mr. 

must have been when complete. In both mstances, 
it will be observed, the apse is solid, and it appears 
that this always was the case in structiu'al free-standing chaityas. 
At least, in all the rock-cut examples, so far as is known, the pillars 
round the apse are different from those that 8ei)arate the nave from 
the aisles; they never have capitals or bases, and are mere plain 
makeshifts. From the nature of their situation in the rock, lif^ht 
could not be admitted to the aisle behind the aj)se from the outside, 
but must be borrowed from the front, and a solid ai)se was conse- 
quently inadmissible; but in free-standing examples, as at Aiwulli, 
it was easy to introduce windows there or anywhere. Another 
change was necessary when, from an apse sheltering a relic-shrine, 
it became a cell containing an image of a god ; a door was then 
indispensable, and also a thickening of the wall when it was necessary 
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it should bear a tower or gjkra to mark the poeition of the ceUa on the 
ontmde. Omttting^ the rornDdah, the other changes introduced between 
the en^^tion of these two examples are ontj mch as were required 
to adapt tlie poiiiU of support in the temple to eany a heavy stone 
roof, iustead of the light wooden superstructure of the Buddhist chaitja. 
(Woodcut Xo. li>1.) 



It may be a question, and one not eiisy to settle in the present 
state of our l{riowle<l>;e, whetlier tlie Buddhist chaityas had or bad 
not verandahn, like the Aiwulli exanijile. The rock-cut examples 
naturally give us no information on this snhject, hut the preanmp- 
tion ccrtiiiuly is, lookiiij; at their extreme jijijiropriatcnesa in that 
climate, that tbcy had thiw appendage, sometimes at least, if uot 
always. 
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If from this temple at AiwuUi we pass to the neighbouring one at 
Pittadknl, bnilt probably a couple of centarieB latar, we fni that we 
have passed Uie bonndarj line that separates the ancient from the 
mediaeval architecture of India, in so far at least as 
plans are concerned (Woodcut No. 122). The circular 
forms of the Buddhists have entirely disappeared, and 
the cell has become the base of a square tower, as 
it remained ever afterwards. The nave of the chaitya 
has become a well defined mantapa or porch in front 
of, but distinct from, the cell, and these two features 
in an infinite variety of forms, and ^dth various 
sabordinate adjuncts, are the essential elements of 
the plans of the Jaina and Hindu temples of all the 
subsequent ages. 

The procession-path round the cell — called Pra- 
dakshina— as that round the apse, remained for some 
centuries as a common but not a universal feature. 
The verandah disappeared. Round a windowless 
cell it was useless, and the pillared porches contained 
in themselves all the elements of shelter or of shadow that 
required. 




122. PhiiofTinple 

At Pittadkul. 

(From a Plan dy 

Mr. Murg»M.) 
Scale 6^ ft. to 1 in. 
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There is one other peculiarity common to both Jaina and Hindu 
architecture in the north of India that requires notice, before pro- 
ceeding to describe particular examples. It is the form of the towers 
or spires called Sikras, or Vimanas, which invariably surmount the 
cells in which the images are placed. It is probably correct to assert 
that the images of the Tirthankars or of the Hindu deities are in- 
variably placed in square, generally cubical cells, of no great dimen- 
sion, and that these cells receive their light from the doorway only. 
It seems also an invariable rule that the presence and position of the 
cell should be indicated externally by a tower or spire, and that these 
towers, though square or nearly so in plan, should have a curvilinear 
outline in elevation. If the tower at Buddh Gaya {ante, p. 70) 
retains unaltered the original form given to it when erected in the 
5th or 6th century, this dictum would not apply to Buddhist architec- 
ture. As it is, however, the only Buddhist sikra yet discovered it is 
hardly fair to draw any da;i(led inferenc^e from one single example, 
while with Jaina or Hindu towers I know^ of no exception. Take for 
instance the tower represented in the following woodcut (No. 128), 
which purports to be an elevation of the celebrated Black Pagoda at 
Kanaruc in Orissa, and may be looked upon as a typical example 
of the style, and of which it may be considered as a fair medium 
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example. The upper part of the tower, to some extent, overhangs 

ita base. It bends invard towards the Bnmmit, and U anrmonnted by 

what 18 called an Amalaka from 



:k Pigodi il B4DU1K). 



ever have bemi aiio]iU'(l us an arehitit-tiiral model. Besides this its 
jKciiliar nicked form oocurs fre<iueiitly in old examples as a eort 
of blockinj^ eonrne dividing the siknis horizontally into numerous 
Kinall conii)artmeiits, and it seems as if what is used there in n 
straight-lined form was employed aa a circular ornament at the 
summit. It is a very lieautiful architectural device, and was, as far 
as I cfui see, adojited only iKicause it was so, and contrasted brilliantly 
with tlie flat oniiiinentg with ivhicli it was employed. At present 
we do not seem to be in a position to explain its origin, or that of 
a fmsit many other details that are fRfpienfy met with in Hindu 
architecture. 
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Whatever tta origin, this amslaka is generally ennnouated bj a 
flat dome of reverse cnrvaturc, in the centre of which stands the 
knlluB, or pinnacle, in Uie form of a vase, generally of very beautiful 
and graceful design. 

The great and at first sight puzzling question is, from what 

origitial is this canons combination of forms derived ? It is like 

notliiug found anywhere out of India, and like no utUitarian form in 

India that we now know of. It 
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derived from any many^toreyed boUdingB, aa the aikm or vimanas 
of the Dravidian architecture of the south of India, which seem 
certainly to have been copied from the many-storeyed viharas of the 
Buddhists, and we cannot fancy any class of domestic building which 
could have formed a model out of . which they could have been 
elaborated. One curious thing we do know, which is that all the 
ancients roofs in India, whether represented in the bas-reliefs or copied 
in the caves, were invariably curvilinear — ^generally circular or rather 
ogee — ^having a ridge added externally to throw off the rain from that 
weakest part ; but nothing on any bas-relief or painting gives us a hint 
of any building like these sikras. 

Another curious and perplexing circumstance regarding the sikras 
is that when we first meet them, at Bhuvaneswar for instance, or the 
Bay of Bengal, or at Pittadkul in the 7th century, on the west coast of 
India, the style is complete and settled in all its parts. There was 
no hesitation then, nor has there been any since. During the twelve 
or thirteen centuries that have elapsed since the erection of these 
earliest known examples, they have gone on becoming more and more 
attenuated, till they are almost as pointed as Gothic spires, and 
their degree of attenuation is no bad test of their age; but 
they never changed in any essential feature of the design. All 
the parts found in the oldest examples are retained in the most 
recent, and are easily recognisable in the buildings of the present 
century. 

The one hypothesis that occurs to me as sufficient to account for 
this peculiarity is to assume that it was a constructive necessity. If 
we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut 
No. 124, p. 223), it will be seen how easily a very tall pointed 
horizontal arch, like that of the Treasury at Mycenae (Woodcut 
No. 122, vol. i.), would fit it« external form. In that case wc 
might assume that the tower at Buddh Oaya took a straight- 
lined form like that represented in Woodcuts Nos. 128, 129, vol. i., 
while the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, 
which certainly was more common in remote classical antiquity,^ 
and as it is found in Assyria may have reached India at a remote 
period. 

This hj-pothesis does not account for the change from the 
square to the circular form in the upper part, nor for its peculiar 
ornamentation ; but that may he owing to our having none of the 
earlier examples. When we first meet with the form, either in 
Dharwar or Orissa, it is complete in all its parts, and had evidently 



« Soe Woodcutfl Nob. 99, 112, 122, 124, 127, 172, 177 and 178 of vol. i. of thip 
work, 
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reached that state of perfection through long stages of tentative 
experience. The discovery of some earlier examples than we now 
know may one day tell ns by what steps that degree of perfection 
was reached, but in the meanwhile I fear we must rest content with 
the theory just explained, which, on the whole, may be considered 
sufficient for present purposes at least.^ 



* In bis work on the 'Antiquities of 
Orissa,* Babn Kajendra La]& Mittra eng- 
goBia at page 31 something of this sort, 



bnt if his diagram were all that is to 
be said in favour of the hypothesis, I 
would feel inclined to reject it 
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CHAPTER in. 

NORTHERN JAINA BTYLB. 

CONTENTS. 

Palitana — Gimar — Mount Abu — Parisnath — Gualior — Khajuiftho 



Palitana. 

The grouping togetlier of their temples into what may be called 
" Cities of Temples " is a jxxjuliarity which the Jains practised to a 
greater extent than the followers of any other religion in India. The 
BuddhisLs gi'()ii]>eil their stujias and viharas near and around sacred 
sjwts, as at S^iiichi, Manikyala, or in Peshawur, and elsewhere ; but 
they were sc'iittered, and each was supposed to have a special meaning", 
or to mark some sacred 8{K)t. The Hindus also grouped their temples, 
as at Hhuvaneswar or Benares, in great numbers together ; but in all 
cases, so far as we know, because these were the centres of a popula- 
tion who believed in the gods to whom the temples were dedicated, 
anil wanted them for the puriK)8es of their worship. Neither of these 
religions, however, iM>ssess such a group of temples, for instance, as 
that at Silt run jya, or Palitana, as it is usually called, in Gnjerat, 
about thirty miles from Gogo, on its eastern coast (Woodcut No. 125). 
Xo survey has yet been made of it, nor have its temples been counted ; 
but it covers a very large simce of ground, and its shrines are 
scattered bv hundreds over the summits of two extensive hills and 
in the valley between them. The larger ones are situated in tiiks, or 
sei>arate enclosures, sun'ounded by high fortified walls ; the smaller 
ones line the silent streets. A few yatis, or priests, sleep in the 
temples and jxirform the daily services, and a few attendants are 
constantly there to keep the place clean, which they do with the 
most assiduous attention, or to feed the sacred pigeons, which are the 
sole denizens of the s{)ot ; but there are no humau habitations, 
projKjrly so called, within the walls. The pilgrim or the stranger 
ascends in the morning, and returns when he has performed his 
devotions or satisfied his curiosity. He must not eat, or at least 
must not cook his food, on the sacred hill, and he must not sleep 
there. It is a city of the gods, and meant for them only, and not 
intended for the use of mortals. 

Jaina temples and shrines are, of course, to be found in cities, and 
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where there are a sofiicient number of votaries to snpport a temple, 
as in other religions ; but, bcj-ond this, the Jains Buem, almost more 
than any sect, to have naUseii the idea tiiiit to build a temple, and 
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to place an image in it, was in itself » hit^lilv meritoriuus aet. wholly 
irrespective of iU use to any of their co-religioniBta. Building' a 
iemple is with them a prayer in stone, nliich they conceive to be 

Q 2 
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eminently acceptable to the deity and likely to seonie them benefits 
both here and hereafter. 

It is in conseqaence of the Jainfl believing to a greater extent 
than the other Indian sects in the eflScacy of temple-bnilding as a 
means of salvation, that their architectural performances bear bo 
much larger a proportion to their nombers than those of other re- 
ligions. It may also be owing to the fact that nine out of ten, or 
ninety-nine in a hundred, of the Jaina temples are the gifts of single 
wealthy individuals of the middle classes, that these buildings 
generally are small and deficient in that grandeur of proportion that 
marks the buildings undertaken by royal conmoand or belonging to 
important organised communities. It may, however, be also owing 
to this that their buildings are more elaborately finished than those 
of more national importance. When a wealthy individual of the 
class who build these temples desires to spend his money on such an 
object, he is much more likely to feel pleasure in elaborate detail and 
exfjuisite finish than on great purity or grandeur of conception. 

All these peculiarities are found in a more marked d^ree at 
Palitana than at almost any other known place, and, fortunately for 
the student of the style, extending through all the ages during which 
it flourished. Some of the temples are as old as the 11th century, 
and they are spread pretty evenly over all the intervening period 
down to the present century. But the largest number and some of 
the most important are now erecting or were erected in the present 
century or in the memory of living men. Fortunately, too, these 
modem examples by no means disgrace the age in which they are 
built. Their sculptures are inferior, and some of their details are 
deficient in meaning and expression ; but, on the whole, they are 
equal, or nearly so, to the average examples of earlier ages. It is this 
that makes Palitana one of the most interesting places that can be 
named for the philosophical student of architectural art, inasmuch 
as he can there see the various processes by which cathedrals were 
produced in the Middle Ages, carried on on a lai^r scale than almost 
anywhere else, and in a more natural manner. It is by watching the 
methods still followed in designing buildings in that remote locality 
that we become aware how it is that the uncultivated Hindu can 
rise in architecture to a degree of originality and perfection which 
has not been attained in Europe since the Middle Ages, but which 
might easily be recovered by following the same processes. 



GiRNAB. 

The hill of Gimar, on the south coast of Gujerat, not far from 
Puttun Sonmath, is another shrine of the Jains, as sacred, but som^ 
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how not 80 fashionable in modern times as that at Palitana. It wants, 
conaequentlj, that bewildering magnificence arising from the number 
and variety of buildings of all ages that crowd that temple city. 
Besides this, the temples themselves at Girnar lose much of their 
apparent size from being perched on the side of a hill rising 8500 ft. 
above the level of the sea, composed of granite rocks strewn about in 
most picturesque confusion. 

Although we have no Girnar Mahatmya to retail fables and 
falsify dates, as is done at Sutrunjya, we have at Girnar inscriptions 
which prove that in ancient times it must have been a place of great 
importance. On a rock outside the town at its foot, called ]^r excel- 
lence Jnnaghar — the Old Fort — Asoka, b.c. 250, carved, a copy of 
his celebrated edicts.^ On the same rock, in a.d. 151, Rudra Dama, 
the Sah king of Saurastra, carved an inscription, in which he boasted 
of his victories over the Sat Kami, king of the Dekhan, and recorded 
his having repaired the bridge built by the Maurya Asoka.* The 
embankment of the Sudarsana lake again burst and carried away this 
bridge, but was again repaired by Skanda, the last of the great Guptas, 
in the year a.b. 457,^ and another inscription on the same rock records 
this event. 

A place where three such kings thought it worth while to record 
their deeds or proclaim their laws must, one would think, have been an 
important city or place at that time ; but what is so characteristic of 
India occurs here as elsewhere. No material remains are found to 
testify to the fact.* There are no remains of an ancient city, no 
temples or ruins that can approach the age of the inscriptions, and 
but for their existence we should not be aware that the place was 
known before the 10th century. There are, it is true, some caves in 
the Uparkot which may be old ; but they have not yet been exa- 
mined by any one capable of discriminating between ancient and 
modem things, and till so visited their evidence is not available.* 



' No really satisfactory translation of 
th'se Asoka edicts has yet been pub- 
lished The best is that of Professor 
Wilson, in vol. xii. * Journal of Hoyal 
Asiatic Society.' Mr. Burgess has, how- 
ever, recently re-copied that at Girnar, 
and Qeneral Cunningham those in the 
north of India. When these are pub- 
lished it may be possible to make a 
better translation than has yet appeared. 

' * Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. yiii. p. 120. 

• Ibid., vol. vii. p. 124. 

* Lieut. Postans' ' Journey to Giruar,* 
'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal/ vol. vii. p. 869, ei uq^i. This, with 



most of the fucts here recorded, is 
taken either from Mr. Burgess's descrip- 
tions of the photographs in his 'Visit 
to Somnnth, Girnar, and other places in 
Katliiawar,* or Lieut. Postans' ' Journey,* 
just referred to. Col. Tod's facta are too 
much mixed up with poetry to admit of 
their bein^ quoted. 

^ Mr. Burgess visited this place during 
the sp ing of the present year, and has 
brought away plans and sections, from 
which it appears these caves are old, but 
till hirt materials are published it is im- 
possible to state exactly how old they 
may be. I am afraid this work will be 
published long before his Report 
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My impreBsion is that they may belong to the age of the Guptas, 
which was a great age for excavating caves of this class in India, but 
we most await farther information before deciding. 

The principal group of temples at Gimar, some sixteen in number, 
is situated on a ledge about 600 ft. below the summit, and still conse- 
quently nearly 3000 ft. above the level of the sea. The largest, possibly 
also the oldest of these, is that of Neminatha (Woodcut No. 126). An 




126. Temple of Xexninatha, Gimar. (From a Plau by Mr. Bargen.) Scale 60 ft. to 1 in. 



inscription upon it records that it was repaired in A.D. 1278, and 
unfortunately a subsequent restorer has laid his heavy hand upon it, 
so that it is difficult now to realise what its original appearance may 
have been. This unfortunately is only too often the case with Jaina 
temples. If a Hindu temple or Mahomedan mosque is once deserted 
and goes to decay, no one ever after repairs it, but its materials ar» 
ruthlessly employed to build a new temple or mosque according to the 
newest fashion of the day. With the Jauis it is otherwise. If a man 
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is not rich enough to bnOd a new fane, he may at least be able to 
restore an old one, and the act with them seems equally meritorious, 
as it usually is considered to be with us ; but the way they set about 
it generally consists in covering up the whole of the outside with a 
tliick coating of chunam, filling up and hiding all the details, and 
leaving only the outline. The interior is generally adorned with 
repeated coats of whitewash, as destructive to artistic effect, but net 
s(> irreparable. 

The plan and the outline are generally, however, left as they were 
originally erected, and that is the case with the temple of Neminatha. 
It stands in a courtyard measuring 195 ft. by 130 ft. over all externally. 
The temple itself has two porches or mantapas, one of which is called 
by Hindu architects the Maha Mantapa, the other the Ard'ha 
Mantapa,^ though it is not quite clear to which of the two the term 
Maha, or great, should be applied in this instance ; I would say the 
inner, though that is certainly not the sense in which the term is 
usually understood. 

Around the courtyard are arranged seventy cells with a 
covered and enclosed passage in front of them, and each of these 
contains a cross-legged seated figure of the Tirthankar to whom the 
temple is dedicated, and generally with a bas-relief or picture 
representing some act in his hfe. But for the fall of the rock there 
would have been nine or ten more cells, and indeed this repetition of 
the images of the saint, like the multiplication of temples, seems to 
have been the great aim of the Jaiua architects. As we shall presently 
see in a Jaina temple at Brambanam in Java, there were 236 small 
temples or cells surrounding the great one, and there, as here, each of 
them was intended to contain a similar image of one of the Tir- 
thankars. 

Immediately behind the temple of Keminatha is a triple one 
erected by the brothers Tejpala and Vastupala, who also erected one of 
the principal temples in Abu. From inscriptions upon its walls it 
seems to have been erected in a.d. 1177. The plan is that of three 
temples joined together, an arrangement not unfrequently found in 
the south, but rare in the north, which is to l)e regretted, as it is 
capable of great variety of effect, and of light and shade to a greater 
extent than plainer forms. In this instance there is an image of Mal- 
linatha, the 19th Tirthankar, in the central cell, but the lateral ones 
each contain a remarkable solid pile of masonry called a Samosan, that 
OH the north side named Mera or Sumera — a fabled mountain of the 
Jains and Hindus — having a square base (Woodcut No. 127) ; that on 
the south, called Samet Sikhara — Parisnath, in Bengal — with a nearly 
circular base. Each rises in four tiers of diminishing width, nearly to 



* Bam Baj, ' Architecture of the HindiUy' p. 49. 
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the roof, and is aurmonnted by a amall square canop; over the images,* 
From this it would appear that nith Uie Jains, the Moonte Oiriiar, 
Sutrunjya, Abu, 4c., were not only holy places, bnt holy tbingB, and 
tlukt with them — as with the Syrians — the worship of high places was 
really a part of their religion. 



) 




in. PkootTempUofTeJptliutd Vuiapili. (Fnin > PUn bj If r. Bugca.) ScaleM 



Some of the other temples at (lirnar are interesting from their 
history, and remarkable from fr^ments 
of' an ancient date that have survived 
the too constant repairs ; bnt without 
illustrating them it would only be 
tedious to recapitulate their names, or 
to attempt to describe by v<aAs objects 
which only the practised eye of the 
Indian antiquary can appreciate. Not 
far from the hill, however, on the sea- 
shore, stands the temple of Somnath, 
historically perhaps the most celebrated 
in India, from the campaign which 
Mahmood of Gazni undertook for its 
destruction in 1025, and the momentons 
results that campaign had eventually on 
the fate of India. 
Ill PI.I1 .J Tsinpie •! so...nuii. As will be Seen from the annexed plan 

(From* Plimbj Mr. HurgBB.) ^^ '^ 

Sole 60 n. to 1 to. (Woodcut No. 128) the temple itself never 

could have been remarkable for its dimensions, probably it never 



' Baigese,*Vidt toGiniar,'&a.,p. 3. 
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exceeded abonfc 130 ft. over all, but the dome of its porch, which 

measores 88 ft. acroes, is as large as any we know of its age. From 

the aoooontB, however, which we have of the siege, it is evident that 

it was enclosed like the temple of Neminatha (Woodcut No. 126) 

in a courtyard, and that may have been of surpassing magnificence. 

Though very similar in plan, it is nearly twice the dimensions of that of 

Neminatha, and if its court was proportionately large, it may really 

huve justified all that has been said regarding its splendour. Y^om 

what fragments of its sculptured decorations remain, they too must 

have been of great beauty, quite equal to anything we know of this 

class, or of their age. It has not yet been determined, however, 

whether what we now see are fragments of the temple attacked by 

Mahmood, and consequently whether they belong to the 10th or even 

the 9th centiuy, or whether they may be due to a repair which was 

efTected in the 12th. As the story is now told, aft«r Mahmood's 

departure it was restored by Bhima Deva of Anhilwarra Puttun, who 

reigned 1021-1073, and adorned by Siddha Raja, 1093-1143, and 

lastly by Kumara Pala in 1168. Generally it is thought that what we 

now see belongs to the last-named king. Any one on the spot, 

thoroughly acquainted with the subject, might discriminate among 

these and tell us its story. In so far as photographs enable us to judge, 

it would appear that a considerable portion of what we now see belongs 

to the original fane, though very much altered and knocked about by 

subsequent restorers. 

Another point of dispute is the name of the god to whom the 
temple was dedicated when the Moslem marched against it. From 
the name Someswara, it is generally assumed to have been Siva. If, 
however, that had been the case, the image in the sanctuary would 
almost certainly have been a lingam. The Mahomedan historians, 
however, represent it distinctly as having a head with eyes, arms, and 
a belly.^ In that case it must either have been Vishnu or one of the 
Tirthankars. I can find no trace of Yishnuism in Gujerat at this 
period, but what seems to me to settle the case is, that all the kings 
above mentioned, who took part in the re|)airs after the departure of 
Mahmood, were undoubtedly Jains, and they would hardly have repaired 
or rebuilt a temple belonging to another sect. 



' *Fcri6hta,' traoslated by Goncral 
Briggs, vol. i p. 72. Wilson, however 
C Asiatic BeBearches,' vol. xvil. p. 194), is 
c early of opinion that it was a liugam. 
One slight circumBtanoe mentioned inci- 
dcntaUy by Feriahta (p. 74) convinces 
me as clearly it was Jaina. Aft^T de- 
scribing the destruction of the great idol. 



he goos on to say, ** There were in the 
temple some thousands of small images, 
wrought in gold and silver, of various 
shapes and dimensions.*' I know of no 
Hiligion except that of the Jains — and 
the very lute Buddhists ^who indulged 
in this excessive reduplication of images. 
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Mount Abu. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Moant Aba was early fixed 
upon by the Hindus and Jains as one of their sacred spots. Rising 
from the desert as abruptly as an island from the ocean, it presents 
on almost every side inaccessible scarps 5000 ft. or (5000 ft. high, and 
the summit can only be approached by ravines cut into its sides. 
When the summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest 
valleys imaginable, six or seven miles long by two or three miles iu 
iividth, cut up everywhere by granite rocks of the most fantastic 
shapes, and the spaces between them covered with trees and luxuriant 
vegetation. The little Nucki Talao, or Pearl Lake, is one of the love- 
liest gems of its class in all India, and it is near to it, at Djlwarra* 
that the Jains selected a site for their Tirth, or sacred place of 
rendezvous. It cannot, however, be said that it has been a favourite 
place of worship in modern times. Its distance and inaccessibility 
are probably the causes of this, and it consequently cannot rival 
either Palitana or Giniar in the extent of its buildings ; but during 
the age of Jaina supremacy it was adorned with several temples, 
two of which are unrivalled for certain qualities by any temples iu 
India. They are built wholly of white marble, though no quarries 
of that material are known to exist within 300 miles of the spot, 
and to transport and carry it up the hill to the site of these 
temples must have added immensely to the expense of the under- 
taking. 

The more modern of the two was built by the same brothers, Tejpala 
and Vastupala, who erected the triple temple at Girnar (Woodcut 
No. 127). This one, we learn from inscriptions, was erected between 
the years 1197 and 1247, and for minute delicacy of carving and beauty 
of detail stands almost unrivalled even in the land of patient and lavish 
labour.^ 

The other, built by another merchant prince, Vimala Sah, appa- 
rently about the year a.d. 1032,^ m simpler and bolder, though still 
as elaborate as good taste would allow in any purely architectural 
object. Being one of the oldest as well as one of the most complete 
examples knowii of a Jaina temple, its peculiarities form a convenient 
introduction to the style, and among other things serve to illustrate 
how complete and perfect it had already become when we first meet 
with it in India. 



' A view of this temple, not very cor- 
rect but fairly illuBtrative of the style, 
forms the titie-page to Col. Tod's * Travels 
in Westom India.' 



' Bee 'Illustrations of Indian Archi- 
tecture,* by the Author, p. 30, from which 
work the plan and view are taken. 
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The annexed plan (Woodcnt No. 129) will suffice to explain the 
general arrangement* of the temple of Vimala Sah, which, aa will be 
oboerred, are aimilar to Home we have already met, thoi^h of conise 
varying conaidenibj ia 
extent and detaiL 

The principftl object 
here, as elsewhere, is 
a cell lighted only 
from the door, contain' 
itig a cross-legged seated 
figore of: the aaint to 
whom the temple is 
dedicated, in this in- 
Btaace Parswaiiatha. 
The cell, aa in all other 
examples, terminates 
upwarda in a sikra, or 
pjTamidal spirc-Iike 
roof, which is common 
to all Hindu and Jaina 
tcmplua' of the age in 
the north of India. 
To this, as in almost 
all instances, ia attached 
a portico, generally of 
considerable extent, and 
in most examples sur- 
mounted by a dome 
resting on eight pillars, which forme indeed the distiiiguishin;; cliarac- 
teristic of the style, as well aa its moat beautiful feature. In tliij 
example the portico is composed of forty-eight free-standing pillars, 
which is by no means an unusual number ; and the whole is enclose.! 
in an oblong courtyard, about 140 ft. by 'M ft., surrounded by a doub'e 
colonnade of smaller pillars, forming porticos to a range of cells, 
fifty-five in number, which enclose it on all sides, exactly as tliey do 
in Boddhist viharas. In this uisc, however, each cell, instead of Wi-:^ 
the residence of a monk, is occupied by one of those croaa-leggcd imugei 
which belong alike to Buddhism and Jiiini^m, and between which 
BO many find it difficnit to distinguish. Here they are, tiwonliug ta 
the Jaina practice, all repetitions of the sjuiie image of Parswanatiia, 
and over the door of each cell, or on its jamlis, are sculptured sceriiw 
from his life. 

In other religions there may be a great number of acparate similar 

' Stcanfe, p, 221. 
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chapels attached to one boilding, but in no other would fifty-five be 
found, as in thia esample, or the seventy that Borroand Ox tem|^e of 
Neminatha at Glmar (Woodcut No. 12G), each containing an image ot 
the same saint, anU all bo identical as to be undiatingnishable. With 
the Jains it eeems to be thought the most important point that tbe 



deity or saint is honoured by the numltcr of his inu^reB, and that each 
image should be provided with a separate abode. In other examples, 
however, it is only a separate niche. On some Jaina monuments the 
image of the Tirthankxr is repeated hundreds, it may almost be said 
a thousand times over, all the images identical, and the niches 
arranged in rows beside and above each other, like pigeon-holes in 
a dovecote. 
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Externally the temple is perfectly plain, and there U nothing to 
Ludicate the magnificence within, except the epire of the cell peeping 
over the ]^in wall, though even this is the most insignificant part of 
the erection. 

The woodcnt (No. 180) will give some idea of the arrangement 
of the porch, hut it would require a far more extensive and elaborate 
drawing to convey a correct impression of its extreme beauty of 
detail and diversity of design. The great pillars, as will he seen, 



ISL nmlaDI U DgoM Df VinuLk Suh Troipl' ■> Abo. (Frum» J'b<>u«<ai<li.) 

are of the same height as those of the smaller external porticos ; and 
like them they finish with thu usnal bracket-capital of the East ; 
upon this an upper dwarf column or attic, if it may Ik; so called, is 
placed to give them additional hei^iht, and on these upper cohuuiis 
rest the great beams or architraves which support the dome ; us, 
however, the bearing is long, at least in apiicarance, the weight is 
rt'lieved by the curious angular stnit or tniss of white marble, men- 
tioned above (p. 21.'i), which, springing from the lower capital, strnis 
to support the middle of the beam. 

That this last feature is derived from some wooden or cai'jH.ntry 
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original, con, I think, scarcely be doubted ; but in what manner it 
was first introduced into masonry construction is unknonm : probably 
it might easily be discovered by a more careful examination of tlie 
bnildiDgs in thia neighbourhood. It continues as an architcctnral 
feature down almost to the present diiy, but gradually bccomiiifi 
more and more attenuated, till at last, except in one example at Delhi, 
to be mentioned hereafter, it loses all it£ constructive significance as 
a supporting member, and dwindles into a mere ornament. 



Ui nila™itChirKl.ivi,U. (FromTod-B'WBiWmlirfU.T 

On the octajT"" »» formed rests the dome, the springing of which 
is shown in ■Woo<lciit Xo. 130 (p. 2:1G). In tliis instance a single 
block in the angles of the octagon suffices to introduce the circle. 
Above the second row of oruiiments sixteen pedestals are introduced 
supporting statues, and in the centre is a pendant of the most exqui' 
site beauty ; the whole is in white marble, and finished with a 
delicacy of detail and appropriatuut-ss of ornament which is probably 
unsurpassed by any sunilar example to be found anywhere else. 
Those introduced by the Gothic architects in Henry VII.'s chapel at 
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Westminster, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in comparison. It 
is difficult, by any means of illustration, to convey a correct idea of 
the extreme beauty and delicacy of these pendant ornaments, but the 
woodcut on page 287 (No. 131) from a photograph will explain their 
form, even if it cannot reflect their beauty. 

As before hinted, there never seems to have been any important 
town on Mount Abu. It was too inaccessible for that purpose ; but 
a few^ miles to the southward on the plain are the remains of an 
extensive city, called Chandrivati, where there are extensive remains 
of Jaina temples of the same age and style as those on the mount, 
some of them probably more modem, but stiU all of the best age. 
The place, however, was destroyed at the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest in the middle of the 14th century, and has since remained 
wholly deserted. It has in consequence been used as a quarry by the 
neighbouring towns and villages, so that few of its buildings remain 
in a perfect state. The fragment, Jiowever, shown in Woodcut No. 
132, may serve to illustrate the style in which they were erected, 
but as no two pillars are exactly alike, it would require hundreds to 
represent their infinite variety of detail. 

Parisnath. 

The highest point of the Bengal range of hills, south of Raj- 
mahal, has characteristically been appropriated by the Jains as. one 
of their most favourite Tirths. Its original name apparently was 
Mount Sikhar, and no less than nineteen of their twenty-four Tirth- 
ankars are said to have died and been buried there, among others 
Parswanatha, the last but one, and he consequently gave the hill the 
name it now bears. 

Unfortunately, no photographer has yet visited the hill, nor 
any one who was able to discriminate between what was new and 
what old. Such accounts, however, as we have are by no means 
encouraging, . and do not lead us to expect any very remarkable 
architectural remains. The temples on the hill are numerous, but 
they seem all modern, or at least to have been so completely repaired 
in modem times that their more ancient features cannot now be 
discerned. Something may also be due to the fact that, since the 
revival of that religion, Bengal has never l)een essentially a Jaina 
country. The Pala dynasty of Bengal seem to have remained 
Buddhist nearly to the Mahomedan conquest (a.d. 1203), when they 
seem suddenly to have dropped that religion and plunged headlong 
into the Vaishnava and Saiva duperstitions. Whether from this, or 
from some other cause we cannot now explain, Jainism never seems 
to have taken root in Bengal. At the time that it, with Buddhism, 
took its rise in the 6th century b.c., Behar was the intellectual 
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and the political centre of India, and Buddhism long held its sway 
in the conntry of its birth. Before, however, Jainism became politi- 
cally important, the centre of power had gravitated towards the 

West, and Jainism never seems to have attaiiicd importance in the 
country where it first appeared. Were it not for thie, there seems 
little doubt but that Parisnalh would hare been more important in 
their ejca than Palitana or Girnar ; but it is not so, and it conse- 
quently occupies only a very slight corner in an architectural history 
of India. 

Besides the effect the Jains sought to obtain by grouping their 
temples on hill-tojis, the love of the picturesque, which ihej seem 
to have cultivated more tlian any other sect in India, led them to 
seek it in an exactly opposite direction. Some of their favourite 
Tirths are found in deep and secluded valleys. One at Muktagiri, 
for instance!, near Gawelfilmr, is situated in a deep well-wooded 
valley, traversed by a stream that breaks in its cotuw into nmnerous 
picturesque waterfalls. 

Another exam]ile of this love of the picturesque is found at 
Sftdri. In a remot* valley piercing the western flank of- the Ara- 
vnlli, there is a group of temples, neither so numerous i;or perhaps 
so picturesquely situated as 
t!io.w at Huktagiri, but of 
more interest architecturally, 
and situated in a spot evi- 
dently selected for its natural 
beauties. 

The principal t«mple here 
was erected by Khumbo Bana 
of Oudeyix>re. He seems to 
have been a zealous promoter 
of the Jattia religion, and 
during his long and pros- 
perous reign filled his 
couiiti7 with beautiful build- 
ingH, both civil and eccle- 
siuKtical. Amo[>gst others, 
he built this temple of Sadri, 
iM. punnfTfrnpiosisiidri. Situated in a lonely and de- 

"sc'.u'lilu n.'w UN.''"''' serted glen, running into the 

western slope of the Ara- 
viilli. below his faM)nrite fort of Komuhncer. Notwithstanding 
long neglet^t, it is stiil nivirly jieffL'ct, and ia the most complicated 
and extensive Juina temple I have myself ever had an opportunity 
of inspecting. 

From the plan (Woodcut No. 133) it will be perceived that it ia 
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nearly a square, 200 ft, by 225 ft., exclusive of the projections on each 
face. In the centre stande the 'great shrine, not, however, occupied, 
as nanal, by one cell, but by four ; or rather four great niches, in 
each of whkh is placed a statue of Adinatha, or Rishabdeva, the first 
and greatest of the Jaina saints. Above this are four other niches, 
Bimilarly occupied, opening on the terraced robfs of the hnilding. 
Near the four angles of the court are four smaller shrines, and around 
them, or on each side of them, are twenty domes, supported by about 
420 columns ; four of these domes — the centnil ones of each gixinp — 



are three storeys in hei<?ht. and tower over the othcre ; ai d o e— tl at 
facing the principal entrunce— is supiwrtcd by tlie ry ir i lal 
number of sixteen columns, and is :tC ft. in diametor, tl otl rs be ^ 
only 24 ft. Light is admitted to the building by f( r o cr'd 
courU, and the whole is surrounded by a ranirc of li.>11s. n j of tl m 
now unoccupied, each of which hiis it ])yraniidal roof of its own. 

The internal effect of this forest of cohnniis luiiy Ix; g,iiliei\il from 
the view (Woodcut No. VM) tnkcti atTOss one of its courts ; but it is 
impossible that any view can reproduce tlie undlws ™riety of i>LTs|>ec- 
tive and the play of light and sliadc which results from the dis|K«ition 
of the pillars, and of the domes, aud from the mode iu wliich the light 
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is iiitrodaced. A wonderful effect also results from the number of 
cells, moBt of them containing images tif the Tirthankar, which every- 
where meet the view. BcBides the twelve in the central Bikras there 
are eighty-six cells of very varied form and size surrounding the 
interior, and all their fa9ades more or less adorned with sculpture. 

The general external effect of the Sadri Temple may he Jndged 
of by Woodcnt No. 135 ; owing to its lofty basement, and the greater 



ele\'atioD of the princi|Hil domes, it gives a more favourable impres- 
sion of a Jaina Ct;ni])lc than is UBUally the case — the greatest defect 
of these building's as architectural designs being the want of orna- 
ment on their exterior faces ; this, however, is more generally the 
case in the older than in the more modem temples. 

The immense number of jwrta in the building, and their general 
sniallneBs, pR'Vunts its laying cliiim to anything like architectural 
gr.iiuleur ; but their variety, thuir beauty of detail — no two pillars 
in the whole building being exactly alike — the grace with which 
tie; are amingcd, tliu tasteful admixture of domes of dilTerent heights 
ivi h flat ceiliiif.'s, and the moiic in which the light is introduced, 
ciiinbine to produce iin excellent effect. Indeed, I know of no other 
building in India, of the same class, that leaves so pleasing an im- 
pression, or affords so many hints for the graceful arrangement of 
columns in iin interior. 

Besides its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means to be 
despised ; it coders altogether about 48,000 sq, ft., or nearly as much 
as one of our ordinary medife;'al catlicdnils, and, talking the basement 
into account, is nearly of eijual bulk ; while in amount of labour and 
of sculptural dworatioiis it far surjmsscs any. 
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GUALIOB. 

The rock at Oualior is, and must always have been, one of the 
moBt remarkable high places in Central India, and seems, as such, 
early to have been appropriated by the Jains. Its position and its 
scarps, however, led to its being fortified, and, as one of the strongest 
j)laces in India, it was attacked and taken by storm by Altumsh, 
the firit Moslem emperor of Delhi, in a.d. 1232 ; and from that time 
till the fall of the Mogul empire it was held by the Mahomedans, or 
by Hindu kings subject to their suzerainty. Under these circum- 
stances, we should hardly expect to find any extensive ancient Hindu 
remains in the place. There are, however, two very remarkable 
temples : one, known as the Sas Bahu, is generally understood to be 
a Jaina erection, and seems to be so designated and dedicated to 
Padmanatha, the sixth Tirthanbir. General Cunningham doubts this 
adscription,^ in consequence of the walls being adorned with bas- 
reliefs, belonging certainly to the Vaishnava and Saiva sects. As 
in the case of the Aiwulli temple, it is extremely difficult sometimes 
to say for what sect a temple was originally erected. In the times 
of which we are now speaking the sects had not become distinct 
and antagonistic as they afterwards were. The different deities were, 
like those of the Greeks and Romans, parts of one religion, which all 
shared in, and the temples were frequently of a most pantheistic 
character. Be this as it may, this temple was finished apparently 
in A.D. 1093, and, though dreadfully ruined, is still a most pic- 
turesque fragment. What remains is the cruciform porch of a temple 
which, when complete, measured 100 ft. from front to rear, and G3 ft. 
across the arms of the porch. Of the sanctuary, with its sikra, 
nothing is left but the foundation ; but the porch which is three 
storeys in height, is constructively entire, though its details — ^and 
principally those of its roof — are very much shattered (Woodcut 
No. 186, next page). 

An older Jaina temple is described by General Cunningham, but 
as it was used as a moic^ue it is more likely that it Ls a Mahomedan 
building entirely, though made up of Jaina details.^ The most 
striking part of the Jaina remains at Gualior are a series of caves 
or rock-cut sculptures that are excavated in the rock on all sides, and 
amount, when taken together, to hardly less than a hundred, great 
and small. They are, however, very unlike the chaityas or viharas of 
the Buddhists, still less do they resemble the Brahmanical caves, to 
be mentioned hereafter. Most of them are mere niches to contain 
Btatues, though some are cells that may have been originally intended 



1 * AichsBological Beporta/ vol. ii. p. 357 ' Ibid., plato 90. 
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for ivsiUt'iioee. One curious fact regHrdiiig them is, that, accordiog to 
inscriptions, they were nil yscavatcii within tlie short period of about 



,/ 



/ 






thirty-three years, between a.d. 1441 and a.d. 1474. Some of the 
figares are of colossal sizti : one, for instance, is &7 ft. high, which is 



greater than anj other in the north of India, though in the south there 
are several which eqnal or Burpase it, and, as free-standing figures are 
naore expressive and more difficult to execute. 



The city of Khajuriho, the 
ancient capital of the Chanduls, 
is situatui about 125 miles 
■W.S.W. from Allahabad, and 
about 1!>0 miles S.E. from 
Gualior. It in i;ow a isTetched 
deserted placv, but has in and 
around it a f^up of aomc 
thirty temples, which, so far 
03 is at present known, are 
the moat beautiful iu form 
as well as the most elegant 
in detail of any of the temples 
now standing in India.' 

So far as can be made 
out from such inscriptions as 
exist, as well as from their 
style, it appears that all these 
temples, with two unimport- 
ant exceptione, were executed 
simaltaneously and within the 
limits of the 1 1 th antury ; ar'.d. 
what is also curious, they seem 
to be, as nearly as possible, 
equally divided between the 
three religions. In each group 
there is one greater than the 
rest — a cathedral in fact — 
round which the smaller ones 
are clustered. In the Saiva 
group it is the Kandarya 

Mahadcva, of which a repre- i^i. T.-uipi«<irFirawaiutbauKiiijunibo. 
sentation will be given further (From.ptowgr.ph.) 

on ; in the Vdishnava group it is the Ramachandra ; and in the 

' The only person who has described | I am also indebted to the Geneial for 
these temples in vaj detail U Orii. Cun- ' a very complete set of pliolographs of 
ningham, ' ArohEolt^ral Beports,' vol. thcBO temples, which enables me to 
ii. p. 412, <t leqq.. from which ranee- | speak of their appcaraDoi with con8- 
qneotl; M that is hero said is taken. | denoe. 
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Jaina the Jinanatha : all three so like one another that it requires 
very great familiarity with the photographs to distinguish the temple 
of one religion from those of the others. It looks as if all had 
been built by one prince, and by some arrangement that neither 
sect should surpass or be jealous of the other. Either from this, 
or from some cause we do not quite understand, we lose here all 
the peculiarities we usually assign to Jaina temples of this age. 
The vimana or sikra is more important than the porch. There 
are no courtyards w4th circumambient cells ; no prominent domes, 
nor, in fact, anything that distinguishes Jaina from Hindu archi- 
tecture. If not under the sway of a single prince, they must have 
been erected in an age of extreme toleration, and when any rivalry 
that existed must only have been among the architects in trying 
who could produce the most beautiful and most exquisitely adorned 
building. 

As an illustration of one of the three great temples will be given 

further on, a view of one of the 
smaller Jaina temples, that of 
Parswanatha (Woodcut No. 137), 
will suffice to illustrate the style 
of art here employed. Its porch 
either never was added or has been 
removed and replaced in modem 
times by a brick abomination with 
pointed arches. This, however, 
hardly interferes with the temple 
itself. There is nothing probably 
in Hindu architecture that sur- 
passes the richness of its three- 
storeyed base combined with the 
extreme elegance of outline and 
delicate detail of the upper part. 

The two exceptional temples 
above alluded to are, first, one 
called the Chaonsat Jogini, or 
sixty-four female demons. It 
consists merely of a courtyard, 
measuring 105 ft. by 60 ft. and 
surrounded by sixty-four small 
cells each of which is surmomited by a small spire, as shown in the 
woodcut (Xo. 138). This is so essentially a Jaina arrangement (see 
Temple of Neminatha, for instance — Woodcut No. 126), that I have 
very little doubt this was originally a temple belonging to that 
religion. The temple itself it is true has gone, but if it was as old 




138. Chaonsat Jogini, Khajurftho. 

(From o Plan by Gen. Cunningham.) 
Scale 50 it. to 1 in. 
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as I believe it is,^ nothing is more probable than that it was of 
wood, like the old chaityas of the Buddhists, and has perished. If 
this view is correct it is probably the oldest Jaina temple yet 
discovered. 

The other exceptional building is one of totally different character, 
and is as remarkable for its extreme elegance, even at Khajuraho, as 
the other is for its rudeness. It is called Ganthai, either from the bells 
sculptured on its pillare, or for some other cause unknown. Unfortu- 
nately it is only a fragment — a skeleton without flesh — a few pillars 
of a double portico now standing alone without the walls that once 
enclosed them (Woodcut No. 139, next page). • 

From the form of several letters in an inscription, found among 
these ruins, General Cunningham is inclined to believe that this 
temple may belong to the sixth or seventh century of our era ; which 
is, as near as may be, the date I would ascribe to it, from the character 
of its architectural details. But when at the same time from finding 
a Buddhist statue and a short Buddhist inscription near them (p. 481), 
he is inclined to assign them to that religion, I beg leave to differ. 
Till, however, we know more than we now do of what the differencea 
or similarities between the architecture of the Jains and Buddhists 
were at the age when the temple was erected, it is impossible to argue 
the question. Almost all we know of Buddhist art at tliat time 
heing derived from rock-cut examples, we have no pillars so slender 
as these, but it by no means follows that they may not have existed. 
They are not known however, while many Jaina examples are 
known so nearly like these as to establish a strong presumption that 
they belong to that religion. The plan too of the building, so far as 
it can be made out, is utterly unlike anything we know that is 
Buddhist, but very similar to many that certainly are Jaina.^ 

Be this as it may, these pillars are singularly graceful in their 
form, and elegant in their details, and belong to a style which, if there 
were more examples of it, I would feel inclined to distinguish as the 
" Gupta style." Except, however, some fragments at Erun and 
these pillars, we have very little we can ascribe with anything like 
certainty to their age, 400 to 600. It would be most interesting, 
however, if something more could be discovered, as it is the age when 
the great Vicramaditya lived, and when Hindu literature reached its 
highest point of perfection, and one Hindu temple of that age would 
consequently throw light on many problems. Some Buddhist caves 



' General Cannin^ham hcsitaicB to 
adopt its extreme simp] icily aud rude- 
ncfs as a test of its age, because it is 
built of granite, the other in the exquisite 
stone of the neighbourhood. Its plau, 



duce me to believe it to be exccplionally 
old. 

' For plans of similar .Jaiua temples, 
see Mr. Burgesses Report on Bolg&ni aud 
Kuladgi, ])ls. 2, 10 aud 45. These, how 



however, and the forms of its sikras, in- 1 ever, are more modern than this one. 
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and these Jaiiia fragments are all, however, that have jet come to 
light. There seems, uevcrtheleBs, very little doubt that more exist in 



. (Fn>in>Pko({«nplL) 



Rajputana and Ceiitnil Indiii. At Oynisi>orc, near IthilBa, 140 miles 
south-west fro:ii tins, tliun- is a groni* of eolumiia arranged like these, 
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and like them deprived of their walls (Woodcut No. 140). In the 
Mokandis paaa there is a third example.* Was it that their walls 
were of Bnn-bumt bricks ? or merely of small square stones which, 
being easily removed, were atiliSed ? My impression is, the latter 
was the case ; but be this as it may, these GjTaspore pillare are un- 
doubtedly the remains of a Jaina edifice, but of an age considerably 



14«. Tmipl* B jTMpore. (Ffomi riiotognpb.) 

more modern than the Gantliai. They can hardly under any circum- 
stances be ascribed to iin ajre anterior to the frreiit civil war which 
commenced a.d. 6u(t : but they are almost certainly anterior to the 
great revival in the Utth century. In the same town of rivrasiK.re in 
a very gjand old temple apjwrently of almut the sinie u^'e iis these 
pillaiB. Itfl details at least are old, but it bus lx?en so mined and 



' PioliUMqiM lUtutratiaiiB ot Iinliiiii Architecture,' hj tlio Author, plato 6, 
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repaired, and almost rebuilt, that it is extremely difficult to say what 
the form or purpose of the original erection may have been. There is 
also a toran of great beauty in the village, probably of the 11th 
century, and in fact throughout this region there are numberless 
remains partially made known to us by photography, but which if 
scientifically examined would probably suffice to fill up some of the 
largest gaps in our history, and especially in that of Jaina archi- 
tecture. 

At Bhanghur for instance, in the Alwar territory, there are some 
very beautiful Jaina temples. One in that neighbourhood, photo- 
graphed by Captain Imi3ey, belongs to the 10th or 11th century, and is 
as beautiful as any of its class, either at Khajurslho or elsewhere, 
and near it again is a colossal Jaina image, called Nan Gungi, some 
20 ft. in height, which is apparently of the same age as the temples, 
and consequently superior to any of the colossi at Gualior or in the 
south of India.^ The Jains as a sect are hardly now known in 
Rajputana, and their temples are consequently neglected and falling 
into decay ; though some of them, being of the best age and unrestored, 
are of extreme interest to the investigator of Indian art. 

Among these, few are more pleasing than the little temple at 
Amvvah, near Ajunta (Woodcut No. 141). It is only a fragment. 
The sanctuary with its spire are gone, only the portico remaining ; 
and its roof externally is so ruined, that its design can with diffi- 
culty be made out. Yet it stands so well on its stylobate, and 
the thirty-two small colunms that support the roof externally are so 
well proportioned and so artistically arranged, as to leave little to 
be desired. 

The great feature of the interior is a dome 21 ft. in diameter, 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars, with eight smaller on^ 
interspersed. Like all Indian domes, it is horizontal in construction, 
and consequently also in ornamentation, but as that is done here, it 
is as elegant or more so than the ribbed domes of western art. This 
one is plain in the centre, having no pendant — ^which, however, is 
one of the most marked and pleasing features of Jaina domes, as 
may Ixi gathered from the example in the temple of Vimala Sah at 
Mount Abu (Woodcut No. 131). 

As before mentioned, the Buddhists, though always employing 
circular roofs, and in all ages building topes mth domical forms 
externally, never seem to have attempted an internal dome, in stone 
at least. The Hindus occasionally essayed a timid imitation of those of 
the Jains, but in no instance with much success. It is essentially a 
feature of Jaina arcliitecture, and almost exclusively so among the 



* Tmpey, * Views in Delhi, Agra, and Rajpootana,' London, 1865, frontispieoo 
and plato 60. 
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northern Indians, though, why this particular eect should have 
adopted it, a'ld whj they, and they only, should have persevered in 
using it thro.irh so long a period, are questions we are not jet in 
a position to answer. It was an essential feature in the architecture 
of the Moslems before they came into India, and they consequently 
eagerly seized on the domes of the Jains when they first arrived 
there, and aftenvards from them worked out that domical style 
which is one of the most marked characteristics of their art in India, 



Ut. FORborJilnileDipleml AmHili. DHT AJddU. (.Kium i I'liulugrjpli bjr JlnJ^i dill.) 

One of the most interesting Jaina monuments of the age is the 
tower of Sri Allat,' which still adorns the hrow of Chittore (Woodcut 
No. 142, next page), and is one prolwbly of a great nnmlwr of similar 
monuments that may at one time have existed. From tlieir form, how- 
ever, they are frail, and trees and human violence so easily o^'crthrow 
them, that we ought not to wonder that so few remain. This one is 
a singularly elegant apeciinen of its class, almut HO ft. in height, and 
adorned with sculptna' and mouldings from the base to the summit.* 
An inscription once existe<l at its base, which gave its date as a.d. 
89G, and though the slab was detached this is so nearly the date we 
would arrive at from the style that there seems little doubt that it 



■ Sri Allat towhomthocrcptioDoftliis I ' 'PicturcsquoIlluBtmlionBorADdcDt 
tnwer u ascril«<l, is tlio 12tli ^log. mcD- Arcliitccturo io HioilMtan,' b; llio 
tioDed in Twl'a Ailpon; iDM:rii>tiuD8 Atitbor, pi. 8, p. 38. 
,' Tol. i. p. 802). 1 
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was of that i^. It was dedicated to Adnath, the first of the Jaina 

Tirthaiikare, ai]d his figure 

is repeatfd some huridnKla of 

tiiues oil the fate of the 

towcT, but, 80 far its I coald 

pi.-n;i^i\'«, not that of any of 

the other Jaina saints. 

The temple in the fore- 
p:rouiid is of a more modem 
date, being pot together 
principally of fragments of 
older buildhigs which have 
disappeared. 

Most of the buildings 
above described belong to 
the first or great age of 
Jaiiia architecture, which 
extended down to about the 
year 1300, or perhaps a little 
after that. There seems 
then to have been a pause, 
at least in the north of India, 
bat a revival in the Inth 
century, especially nnder 
the reign of Khumbo, one of 
the most powerful of the 
kings of the Mewar dynasty 

whose favourite capital was 

Chittore. His reign ex- 
tended from 1418 to 14(18, 

and it is to hun that we owe 

the other of the two towers 

that still adorn the brow of 

Chittore. The older one 

has just been described and 

illustrated. This one Wiis 

erected ae a pillar of vic- 
tory to commemorate his 

victory over Mahmiid of 

Malwa, m the year I4HD. 

It is therefore in Indian 

phraseology a Ja//a Stamhh/i, - 

or pillar of victory, like ""'■ ""''(jutiu^'\FwmiiPi«i'V'i'ii) 

that of Trajan at Rome, 

bnt in ui&nitcly better taste as an arcliitecttinil object than the Roman 
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example, though in sculpture it maj be inferior. As will be seen 
from the last woodcut (No. 143), it is nine storeys in height, each of 
which is distinctly marked on the exterior. A stair in the centre 
communicates with each, and leads to the two upper storeys, which 
are open, and more ornamental than those below. It is 30 ft. wide 
at the base, and more than 120 ft. in height ; the whole being covered 
with architectural ornaments and sculptures to such an extent as to 
leave no plain parts, while at the same time this mass of decoration is 
kept 80 sulxlued, that it in no way interferes either with the outline or 
the general effect of the pillar.^ 

The Mahomedans, as we shall afterwards see, adopted the plan of 
erecting towers of victory to commemorate their exploits, but the most 
direct imitiition was by the Chinese, whose nine-storeyed pagodas are 
almost liteml copies of these Jaina towers, translated into their own 
peculiar mode of expression. 

Other examples of this middle style of Jaina architecture are to be 
found at Palitana, Giniar, and all the fashionable tirths of the Jainas, 
but they have not yet been described or illustrated to that extent that 
enables us always to feel sure that what we see really belongs to this 
date, and may not be a repair or a modification of some pre-existing 
buildin.ir. The Chaumiik — or Four-faced — ^at Palitana seems certainly 
to hjive bei'ii erected in its present form in 1618, and is a very grand 
and beautiful example of the style.^ The temple too of Ardishur 
Bagavan, which is the largest single temple on that hill, seems to have 
assumed its present form in 1530,^ though parts of it may be older. 
At least, it is certain that an older temple stood on the spot, though not 
with the fa])ulons antiquity ascribed to it by the priests, and credulously 
repeated by Colonel Tod.* 

Though deficient in the extreme grace and elegance that charac- 
terised tlie earlier exanii)les, those of the middle style are bold and 
vigorous sjKx^imens of the art, and still show an originality and an 
adherence to the traditions of the style, and a freedom from any 
admixtures of foreign elements, which cannot be predicated of the 
modern style tliat succeeded it. 



* The doiiio that now crowns this tower j several photographs, 
was substituted for the old donio since I ' Burgess, loc. cit., p. 25. 



sketched it m 1839. 

* Bur;;ess, * Sutrunjya/ p. 20. A plan 
of this teniplo is given by him and 



* To<i's * Travels in Western India,' 

pp. 280, 281. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MODERN JAINA STYLE. 



OONTBNTS. 

Jaina Temple, Delhi— Jaiiia Oayes— Converted Mosques. 



The two places in northern India where the most modem styles of 
Jaina architecture can probably be studied to most advantage are 
Sonaghur, near Dntteah, in Bundelcund, and Muktagiri, near Gawelghur, 
in Berar. The former is a granite hill, covered with large loose masses 
of primitive rock, among which stand from eighty to one hundred 
temples of various shapes and sizes (Woodcut No. 144, p. 256). So far 
as can be made out from photographs or drawings,^ not one of these 
temples assumed its present form more than one hundred years ago. 
Their original foundation may be earlier, but of that we know nothing, 
no traveller having yet enlightened us on the subject, nor explained 
how and when this hill became a sacred mount. 

Like most Hindu buildings of the period, all these temples show 
very distinctly the immense influence the Mahomedan style of archi- 
tecture had on that of the native styles at this age. Almost all the 
temples here are surmounted by the bulbous dome of the Moguls. 
The native sikra rarely appears, and the openings almost invariably 
take the form of the Mahomedan foliated pointed arch. The result is 
picturesque, but not satisfactory when looked closely into, and generally 
the details want the purity and elegance that characterised the earlier 
examples. 

Muktagiri, instead of being situated on a hill, as the tirths of 
the Jains usually are, is in a deep romantic valley, and the largest 
group of temples are situated on a platform at the foot of a waterfall 
that thunders down from the height of GO ft. above them. Like 
those of Sonaghur, they are all of the modern domed style, copied 
from Moslem art, and none of them, so far as can \k ascertained 
from such illustrations as exist, remarkable for beauty of design. It 
would, however, be difficult to find another place in India where 



' L. BouBselet, in * L'Todc dee Rajahs,* 
devotes throe plates, pp. 396-8, to these 



temples. I possess several photographs 
of them. 
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architecture is so happily combined with the beauties of nature, and 
produces so pleasing an impression on the lover of the picturesque, 
though nearer acquaintance may result in disappointment to the 
antiquarian student of the style. 

In remote parts of the empire, and especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the older shrines, this Mahomedan influence was much 
less felt than in the places just mentioned. The modern temples, for 
instance, at Palitana have domes, it is true, but they are much more 
directly the lineal descendants of the old Jaina domes tlian copies of 
those of the Moguls, and the foliated pointed arch rarely, if ever, 
occurs in the walls of that old city. It requires, indeed, a practised 
eye to discriminate between what b old and what is new, and 
without the too manifest inferiority of modern sculpture this would 
not always be easy even to the most accomplished antiquary. 

One example must for the present suffice to show the effect aimed 
at by this style in recent times, as well as to illustrate how Uttle it baa 
degenerated from its ancient excellence. For, though this woodcut 
(No. 145) does not prove it, there are photographs in this country 
which do exhibit the marvellous details of this temple in a manner 
not to be mistaken. It was erected about thirty years ago by Hutti- 
sing, a rich Jaina merchant, and dedicated to Dharmanath, the 15th 
Tirthankar. In this instance the external porch between two circular 
towers is of greiit niiignificence and most elaborately ornamented, 
and leads to an outer court with sixteen cells on either side. In the 
centre of this is a domed ]K)rch of the usual form, with twenty pillars 
(see Woodcut No. 117). This leads to an inner porch ot twenty-two 
pillars, two storeys in height, and with a roof of a form very fashion- 
able in modern Jaina temples, though by no means remarkable for 
beauty, and difficult to render intelligible without more illustration 
than it merits. This leads to a triple sanctuary, marked by three 
sikras, or s])ires, externally. Behind tliis is a smaller court with 
two groups of eight cells, one in each angle, with a larger cell in 
the centre, and two, still more important, at the point of junction 
between it and the first court. To the eye of a European, un- 
accustomed to its fonns, some of them may seem strange ; but its 
arningement, at least, will j)rol).il)ly be admitted to be very perfect. 
Each j)art goe> on increasing in dignity as we approach the sanctuary. 
The exterior expresses the interior more completely than even a 
(Jothic design ; and whether looked at from its courts or from the 
outside, it possesses variety without confiLsion, and an appropriateness^ 
of every part to the purpose for which it was intended. 



JAINA TEMPLE, DELHI. 



Jiisi. Temple, Delhi. 



There is one other example that certainly deservea notice before 
leaving this branch of the subject, not only on account of ita beanty, 



Ul. ^IV" P"t "f Po'^l' of J«lll* Temple il I>f IhL (Frgpi > Pboiograph.) 

hut ita aingnlarity. In the preccdinft pnjrL-a it has frequently been 
neceasary to remark u[mhi that curioua wooden stmt by which the 
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Jains sought to relieve the apparent weakness of the longer beams 
under their domes. It occurs at Abu (Woodcut No. 129), at Giruar, 
at Oudejpore, and nianj other places we shall have to remark upon 
in the sequel ; everywhere, in fact, where an octagonal dome was 
used. It was also employed by the Hindus in their torans, and so 
favourite an ornament did it become that Akbar used it frequently 
both at Agra and Futtehpore Sikri. For centuries it continued with- 
out much alteration, but at last, in such an example as the great 
Bowli at Bundi,^ we find it degenerating into a mere ornament. 
It was left, however, for a Jaina architect of the end of the last 
or beginning of this century, in the Mahomedan city of Delhi, to 
suggest a mode by which what was only conventionally beautiful 
might really become an appropriate constructive part of lithic 
architecture. 

As will be observed in the last cut (No. 146), the architect has 
had the happy idea of filling in the whole of the back of the strut 
with pierced foliaged tracery of the most exquisite device — ^thus 
turning what, though elegant, was one of the feeblest parts of Jaina 
design into a thoroughly constructive stone bracket ; one of the 
most pleasing to be found in Indian architecture, and doing this 
while preserving all its traditional associations. The pillars, too, 
that support these brackets are of great elegance and constructive 
propriety, and the whole makes up as elegant a piece of architectural 
design as any certainly of its age. The weak part of the composition 
is the dome. It is elegant, but too conventional. It no longer has 
any constructive propriety, but has become a mere ornament. It 
is not difficult, however, to see why natives should admire and 
adopt it. When the eyes of a nation have been educated by a 
gradual succession of clianges in any architectural object, persevered 
in through five or six centuries, the taste becomes so accustomed 
to believe the last fashion to be the best, the change has been so gra- 
dual, that people forget how far they are straying from the true path. 
The Euroixjiin, who has not been so educated, sees only the result, 
without having followed the steps by which it has been so reached, and is 
shocked to find how fur it hiis deviated from the form of a true dome 
of construction, and, finding it also unfamiliar, condemns it. So, 
indeed, it is with nine-tenths of the ornaments of Hindu architec- 
ture. Few among us are aware how much education has had to do 
with their admii'ation of chissical or mediaeval art, and few, con- 
secjuently, perceive how much their condemnation of Indian forms , 
arises from this very want of gradual and appropriate education. 
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Jaina Caves. 

The Jains never were great cave-diggers; the nature of their 

religion did not require great assembly halls like the chaitjas of the 

Buddhists, nor was it necessary that their priests should live apart in 

monasteries like those of their predecessors, and their ceremonial 

afPected light and air rather than gloom or mystery. Like the 

Brahmans, however, during the stage of transition they could hardly 

refuse entirely to follow a fashion set by the Buddhists, to which all 

India had been accustomed for nearly 1000 years, and which was 

in reality a singularly impressive form of temple-building. We find 

them, consequently, excavating caves at Khandagiri, near Cuttack, in 

saccession to the older ones in the Udayagiri. At Ellora they followed 

immediately after the Buddhists ; and elsewhere there are caves which 

may be claimed by either religion, so like are they to each other in 

their transitional state. 

Great light has recently been thrown on the history of these 
excavations by the discovery of a Jaina cave at Badami, in Dharwar, 
with a well-ascertained date.^ There is no inscription on the cave 
itself, but there are three other Brahmanical caves in the same place, 
one of which has an inscription with an undoubted date, 500 Saka 
or A.D. 579 ; and all four caves are so like one another in style that 
they must have been excavated within the same centuiy. The Jaina 
cave is probably the most modern ; but if we take the year a.d. 650 
as a medium date, we may probably consider it as certain within an 
error of twenty years either way. 

The cave itself is very small, only 31 ft. across and about 19 ft. 
deep, and it is a little uncertain whether the groups of figures at 
either end of the verandah are integral, or whether they may not 
have been added at some subsequent period. The inner groups, how- 
ever, are of the age of the cave, and the architecture is unaltered, 
and thus becomes a fixed standing-point for comparison with other 
examples; and when we come to compare it with the groups known 
as the Indra Subha and Jaganat Subha at Ellora, we cannot hesitate 
to ascribe them to about the same age. Hitherto, the Jaina group 
at Ellora has been considered as the most modern there : an im- 
pression arising partly from the character of the sculptures them- 
selves, which are neither purely Jaina nor purely Hindu — more, 
however, from the extreme difficulty of comparing rock-cut examples 
with structural ones. Our knowledge of the architecture of temples 
is, in nine cases out of ten, derived from their external forms, to which 
the interiors are quite subordinate. Cave-temples, however, have 
practically no exteriors, and at the utmost fayades modified to admit 

> Bnrgeas* 'Report on Belg&m and Kuladji Districts/ 1875, p. 25, plates 36 and 87. 
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more light thao is Dsoal in structural edifices, and then strengthened 
and modified so as U) Buit rock-cut architt«ture. As no ancient Joins 
t<;mple hitherto known had a dated inscription upon it, nor a tolerablj 
authenticated histor}', it is no wonder that guesses might be wide of 
the truth. Now, however, that we know positively the age of one- 
examp'e, all this can be rectified, and there seems no doubt that all 
the Indra Subha group were finished before the cataclysm — say 
before A,D, 750. 

When with this new light we come to examine with care the 
architecture of these fa^es, we find the Ellora group exhibits an 



U1. Eiiinnn to tbc ludn Sobbi Cm it Blon. (Ftdid ■ PboMsraplL) 

extrrtordiuary affinity with the southern style. The little detached 
sln'iiie in the courtyard of the Iiidra Suhha, and the gateway shown 
in the above woodcut (\o. 147), are as cseentially Dravitliini 
ill style as tlic Kybis itself, and, like many of the details of thw«/ 
cases, BO nearly identical that tbey cannot possibly be distant iti 
<liite. May we, therefore, assume from this that the Chalukyan king- 
dom of Kalian, in the 7th century of our era, extended from 
Flllura on the north to Badiiini on the south, and that all these rouk- 
cnt examples, with the temple at Aiwulli (AVoodcut No. 120), vftro 
exc.ivjited or erecteii mider their auspicLH ? 

To this we shall hino occasion to revert presently, when d&- 
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scribing the Dravidian style ; but meanwhile it may be assumed that 
this theory represents the facts of the case more nearly than any 
hitherto brought forward. The Chalukyas of Kalian were situated 
on the border-line, halfway between the north and the south, and 
they, or their subjects, seemed to have practised the styles of archi- 
tecture belonging to those two divisions indiscriminately — it might 
almost be said alternately — and we consequently find them mixed up 
here and at Dhumnar in a manner that is most puzzling. 

The last king of this race, Vicramaditya II., ascended the throne 
A.D. 733,^ and died probably in or about the year a.d. 750. It was 
probably, therefore, before that date that these Dravidian temple- 
forms were introduced by the Jains at Ellora. The Kylas and other 
great Saiva temples were, I believe, excavated by the Cheras or 
Cholas, who were the Dravidian races, and, if I mistake not, superseded 
the Chalukyas on the death of Vicramaditya, their last king, and 
carried their power, as will presently be explained, up to the Ner- 
bidda. The Jains, however, seem to have been earlier in the field, 
and this little shrine in the court of the Indra Subha looks very 
much as if it may have been the model that suggested the Kylas, the 
greatest of all Indian rock-cut examples of its class. 

Converted Mosques. 

Another form in which we can study the architecture of the 
Jains in the north of India is the courtyaixis of the early mosques 
which the Mahomedans erected on their first entiy into India. So 
essentially do some of these retain their former features that it might 
be convenient to descril)e them here. It is doubtful, however, in 
some instances whether the pillars are — some or all of them — ^in their 
original position, or to what extent they have lx:en altered or eked out 
by the conquerors. Be this as it may, for our present purposes 
the one fact that is certain is, that none of tliem are now Jaina 
temples. All are Mahomedan mosques, and it will, therefore, be 
more logical, as well as more convenient, to group them with the 
latter rather than with the former class of buildings. 

Were it not for this, the Arhai-din-ka Joiuj)hra, at Ajmir — so 
called — might be, and has been, described as a Jaina temple. ^ So 
might a great part of tlie moscjue at the Kutub, Delhi. That at 
Canouge, however, was originally a rearrangement, and has l)een 
much altered since I knew it ; that at Dhar, near Mandu, is of com- 
paratively recent date ; while the Jaina j)illare, so fre(|ueutly used 



' * Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- , « Tod*B * RajastaD,* vol. i. p. 778, and 



ciety/ vol. iv. p. 7 ; * Mailrjw Journal,* 
Tol. zx. p. 78, et seqq 



plato fuciug it. 
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at Abmedabad in the 15th century, are all imported, and used in 
positions for which thej nev^er were intended. 

The astylar temples of the Hindus were useless to the Moslems 
excej>t as quarries — a purpose to which they were frequently applied ; 
but the light columnar style of the Jains not only supplied materials 
more easily adapted to their pui-poses, but furnished hints of which 
the Moslem architects were not slow to avail themselves. The archi- 
tecture of Abmedabad, for instance (a.d. 1396 to 1572), is derived 
far more directly from the Jaina than from any style familiar to 
their co-religionists in any other part of the world. The same may 
be said of that of Juanpore, though in the last-named city there 
is hardly a stone that can be said to be derived direct from any 
previously existing building. 

The process by which this conversion of a Jaina temple to a 
Moslem mosque was effected will be easily understood by referring to 
the plan of that of Vimala Sah, on Mount Abu (Woodcut No. 129, 
p. 235). By removing the principal cell and its porch from the 
centre of the court, and building up the entrances of the cells that 
surround it, a courtyard was at once obtained, surromded by a 
double colonnade, which always was the typical form of a moeque. 
Still one essential feature was wanting — a more important side 
towards Mecca; this they easily obtained by removing the smaller 
j)illar8 from that side, and re-erecting in their place the larger pillars 
of the porch, with their dome in the centre ; and, if there were two 
smaller domes, by placing one of them at each end. Thus, without a 
single new column or carved stone being required, they obtained a 
mos(jue which, for convenience and beauty, was unsurpassed by any- 
thing they afterwards eR^otcd from their own original designs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JAINA STYLE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Bettu8 — Bastis. 



A GOOD deal has been done lately in the way of photographing 
the monuments of the Jains in southern India, but nothing, so far 
as I am aware, has recently been WTitten that gives any statistical 
account of their present position in the country, nor any information 
when their establishments were first formed in Mysore and Canara.^ 
"What is even more to be regretted for our present purposes is, that 
no plans have been made of their buildings and no architectural 
details drawn, so that altogether our knowledge of the subject is 
somewhat supei'ficial ; but it is interesting from its extent, and 
curious from the unexpected relationship it reveals with other styles 
and countries. 

Mr. Burgess's report has proved that Jains did exist at AiwuUi 
and Badami {siipray p. 261) as early as the end of the 6th, or cer- 
tainly in the 7th century ; but after that there is a pause or break 
of four or five centuries, when the style reappears in strength at 
Belgaon and in that neighbourhood in the 11th and 12th centuries. 
In the same manner southern Jains seem to have pressed northward 
as far as Ellora in the 7th or 8th century, taking their Dravidian 
style with them (supra, p. 261) ; but there again we stop, in so far 
as any direct evidence has been found, till the great outburst of Jaina 
magnificence at the end of the 10th century, which then seems to have 
continued in the north till disturbed by the Mahomedan invasion. 
It is by no means clear whether the destruction of their temples, as at 
Ajmir and Delhi, and the persecution of their faith generally, may 
not have been the cause that induced the Jains to migrate south- 
ward. It certainly was about that time when its greatest develop- 
ment in the south took place. Of course it existed there before, 



* XJnfortimately the censos of 1872 did i eouthern India. The figures thus given 



not extend to the Mysore, where the 
principal Jaina establishments are sitn- 
ated, nor to any of the native states of 



do not consequently at all represent the 
facta of the oase. 
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and some of the early kings of Hoisala Bellalas were Jains nominally 
at least. All their buildings, however, so far as we know them, 
either at Somnathpnr, Belliir, or Hullabid, belong to the Yaishnava 
or Saiva faiths. 

Another circumstance which is perplexing, or at least unusual, is, 
that the Jainism of the south does not seem to be founded on any pre- 
existing Buddhism. No important Buddhist remains have yet been 
discovered south of Poena, with the single exception of the Amravati 
tope and a few caves in its immediate neighbourhood. More may pro- 
bably exist, or have existed ; but the rapid manner in which Hiouen 
Thsang passes through these countries, and the slight mention he 
makes of Buddhist estiiblishments,^ render it doubtful if any im- 
portant communities belonging to that faith existed in Dravida-desa.^ 
In the capital, indeed, Konkanapura, which seems to have been situ- 
ated somewhere in Northern Mysore, there may have been some ex- 
tensive Buddhist establishments ; but as they have left no memorials 
on the spot, and no monuments, we may be allowed to suspect they were 
not so important as he describes them to be in the 7th century. 

If, however, there was no Buddhism in the south on which 
Jainism could be based, there are everywhere traces of the prevalence 
of Sei-pent worship in those districts where the religion of Jaina now 
prevails. 8culj)tured serpents, with many heads and in all their 
conventional forms, are found everywhere about and in the temples ; 
and Subramuni, below the Ghats, is still one of the principal seats 
of Serpent woi-ship in southern India. It is not, unfortunately, easy 
to say how far Tree worahip was mixed up with the latter faith. 
Trees perish more easily and (luic^ily than sculptured stones, and 
when the worship ceases its traces disappear more readily. There 
are some indications that it did prevail here also, but, till piu^^osely 
inquired after, it is impossible to say to what extent or how far the 
indications can be relied ujwn. Enough, however, is known, even 
now, to justify the assertion that Tree and Serpent worship did exist 
antecedently in those districts in which Jainism prevailed in the 
south, but did not apjx'ar in the more purely Dravidian countries 
where the |)eople are now devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

The truth of the matter appeai^s to l)e, that until the numerous 
Jaina inscrii)tions which exist everywhere in the south are collected 



* *Vio it Voyai?«'s,' vol. i. p. 201, et : i)hotoj?iai)hB or dofailed information re- 
8€qq., vol. iii. p. 146, el ifeqq. galling them. Wlu-n they are brought 

* Sir Walter l.lliot and otlieis have ' forward tlioso assertions may be modi- 
told mo there are Buddhist rcinjiiDs in ' ficd. Th< y, however, express in the 
tho south, and I know the general meanwhile our present knowledge of 
opinion is that this is so. I have never the subject. 

myself seen any, nor been able to obtain I 
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and translated, and until plans are made of their buUdings, and 
statistics collected about them, it is idle to speculate either about 
the time of the introduction of Jainism into the south, or its vicis- 
situdes during its existence there. It is a task which, it is to be 
feared, few in that Presidency are capable of undertaking, and that 
fewer still are willing to devote the time and labour requisite for 
its successful accomplishment ; but it is worthy of being attempted, 
for, if successfully carried out, it would add to our scant stores of 
knowledge one of the most interesting chapters stiU available for the 
religious and artistic history of the people of India. 

Bettus. 

The fu^t peculiarity that strikes one as distinguishing the Jaina 
architecture of the south from that of the north, is the division of the 
southern temples into two classes, called Bastis and Bettus.^ The 
former are temples in the usual acceptance of the word, as miderstood 
in the north, and, as there, always containing an image of one of the 
twenty-four Tirthankars, which is the object there worshipped. The 
latter are unknown in the north ; and are courtyards open to the 
sky and containing images, not of a Tirthankar, but of a Gomati or 
Gomata Raja so called, though who he was, and why worshipped, no 
one seems exactly to know. He is not known to the Jains in the 
north. All the images on the rock at Gualior are of one or other of 
the Tirthankars, and even the Ulwar colossus. Nan (lUiigi, can hardly 
be identified with these southern images. It looks almost as if some 
vague tradition of Gautama Buddha the prince, as distinguished from 
Mahavira the last of the Tirthankars, and who is said to have been 
his preceJ)tor, had in late times penetrated to the south, and given 
rise to this peculiar form. Be this, however, as it may, the images 
of this king or Jaina saint are among the most remarkable works of 
native art in the south of India. Three of them are known, and have 
long been known to Europeiins,* and it is doubtful if any more 
exist. They are too remarkable objects not to attract the attention 
of even the most indifferent Saxon. That at Sravana Belgula attracted 
the attention of the late Duke of Wellington when, as Sir A. 
Wellesley, he commanded a division at the siege of Seringapatam. 
He, like all those who followed him, was astonished at the amount of 
labour such a work must have entailed, and puzzled to know whether 
it was a part of the hill or had been moved to the sj)ot where it 
now stands. The fonner is the more probable theoiy. The hill called 



' ' ABiatio Researohes,' vol. ix. p. 285. 
* These three were engraved in Moor's 
'Pantheon,' plates 73 and 74, in 1810. 



I have photographs of them, hut not of 
any others, nor have I heen ahle to hear 
of any hut these three. 
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ludra (<iri in one maea of granite about 4U0 ft. in height, and 
probably had » maaB or Tor standing on its gummit — either a part of 
the Bubjaceiit maaa or lying on it. This the Jaine undertook to 
fajliion into a statue 70 ft. S in. in height, and have achieved it with 
mirvellouB socctse. Tlie task of caning a rock etaudiiig in its place 
the Hindu mind never would have shrank from, had it even been twice 
the size ; but to move suub a mass up the steep smooth side of the hill 
seems a labour beyoud their power, even with aU their skill in con- 
centrating masses of men on a single point. 'Whether, however, the 
rock was found in tiiu or was moved, nothing grander or more 
imposii^ existfi anywhere out of Egypt, and even there no known statue 
surpasses it in height, though, it must be conftssed, they do excel it 
in the perfection of art 
they exhibit. 

The image at Kar- 
kala, which is next — its 
Bize bthig 41 ft, 5 in. 
in height, and weighs 
about 80 tons ' — was 
moved certainly to the 
place where it now 
stands, and it« date 
luckily is engraved 
npou it, A.D. 1482, and 
it is so like that at 
Belgula, that there can 
hardly be much dif- 
ferei;ce between their 
ages. 

The third at Tannur 

is fmalkr, about 85 ft. 

high apparently,' bnt 

from the style of art 

in which it is execnted 

it in probably the oldest 

of the three (Woodcut 

Ko. U8). 

'"" '^('F™J.t'l'h'i!irTpS"°'' All these three 

figures belong to the 

Digamhara sect of Jaina, Ix;ing entirely naked ; and all possess the 

poculiarity of having twigs of the Bo-tree of Sakya Muni — the /"ifwc 

relufiosn—t-matad round their arms and legs in a manner found 

' ' Asiatio BeBearcIiea.' vol. <x. p, 2S5 : • Imliiiii Antiquary,* vol, it. p. S53. 
• Moor'B ' PaiiUicou,' plate 73. 
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nowhere else, and in having serpents at their feet. In the Jaina 
cave at Badami a similar figure has two serpents woond round its 
arms and legs precisely as these twigs are here, and the Bo-tree is 
relegated to the background.^ This figure, though probably not 
so old as the cave in which it is found — say a.d. GOO — is certainly 
much older than the three great monoliths, and with other indications 
renders it probable that the greater prominence of the serpent or the 
tree is no unfair indication of the relative age of any two statues. 
In that at Yannur, the serpents are three-headed and very prominent 
beside the statue, on steles alongside the legs. At Karkala they 
are less so,^ and at Belgula they are relegated to the base, while 
the tree with its leaves is there thickly spread over the whole 
figure. 

Bastis. 

The principal group of the Bastis of the Jains, at present known 
at least, above the Ghats, is that at Srivana Belgula. There are there 
two hills — the Indragiri, on whose summit the colossal image just 
described stands, and dominates the plain. On a shoulder of the other, 
ctvlled Chandragiri, stand the Bastis, fifteen in numhjr. As might be 
expected from their situation, they are all of the Dravidian style of 
architecture, and are consequently built in gradually receding stories, 
each of which is ornamented with small simulated cells, as was 
explained above, p. 184, and will be more fully descril)ed presently. 
No instance occurs among them of the curvilinear sikra or spire, 
which is universal with the northern Jains, except in the instance of 
Ellora above alluded to. 

Unfortunately, no one has yet thought it worth while to make a 
plan of any of these temples, nor even to describe them in detail, so 
that it is difficult to feel sure of anything regarding them. The 
following woodcut (No. 149) conveys, however, an idea of the general 
external appearance, which is more ornamental than that of thj 
generality of northern Jaina temples. The outer wall of those in the 
north is almost always (jiiite plain. The southern ones are as gene- 
rally ornamented with pilasters and crowned witli a row of orna- 
mental cells. Inside is a court probably sjuire and Furrounded by 
cloisters, at the back of which rises the viniana over the cell, which 
contains the principal image of the Tirthankar. It always is sur- 
mounted by a small dome, as is universiilly the case with eveiy 
vimana in Dravidian architecture, instead of with the mysterious 
amalaka ornament of northern sikras. 



> BorgcsB, ' ArohsBological Reports / 
1875, p. xxxyii., plato 25. 

* Tlie artist who drew the lithogr»pb8 
for the ' Indian Antiquary,' yol. ii. plute 



on p. 353, not knowing that serpents were 
iuiciidod, bas supplied their place with 
an ornamentation of his own debign. 
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It muy be H vain EpoculHtioo, but it seems impossible to look at 
this woodcut, and not be struck with its rcaembluuce to the teinpl<s 
of southern Babyloiiiii (Woodcuts Kos. 47 and 48 of vol. i.)- The same 
division into storitx, with their cells ; the backward position of the 
U-mple itself ; the panelled or pilastercd bitsemcnt, are all points of 
resemblance it seems difficult to regard as purely accidental. The 
distance of time would seem to bar such au idea, but the uombiuatioits 
of men with bulls and lions, and the many similarities between the 
Pantheons of Bahyloiiia and India, render the fact of the architecture 



Ut, Ji>lni BuU It timruu Bclgulk (From i PtaMngrjrh.) 

of the one country itifluencing that of the other, far from being 
impossible, thoufrh by some it may be considered improbable. I have 
long tried to shake off the idea as an untenable hypothesis, but every 
time- 1 return to the study of the subject, its likelihood recurs with 
iucaiisin<r strenftth. Its verification, however, or refntation must 
dqiend on oui possessing greater knowledge of the subject than we 
du at present. 

Wlieri wo dos<;end the Ghats into Catiai'a, or the Tulava conntrj-, 
we conic on a tot;illy different fitate of matters, Jainism is the 
rt'li^ion of the conntry, and all or nearly all the temples belong to 
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tfUa sect, but thuir arcliitcctnre ia neither the Dravidiau style of the 
south, nor that of northeru Itidin, and indeed is not known to exist 
anywhere else in India Proper, but recura with all its peculiarities 
ill Nepal. 

The annexed two views (Woodcuts Noa. 150-51) of one of the lai^est 
of these temples, found at a place culled Moodbidri,' in Canara, will give 
a fair idea of the general aspect of these ttraplea extemallj. They are 
much plainer thun Hindu temples usually are. The pillars look like ]o^ 



wood with the angles partially chamfered off, so as to uiiike tlicni 
agons, and the sloping roofs of the verandalis arc so evidently 



> Among the pliutogrBpiiit of the 
' Anhitecture of Dharw&r anr] Mysore,' 
pltttofl 71 and 75, there liilwllcil Hir- 
l«.>ihully. Wlipn wrilitig tlic d.wri].- 
|[oaa of tUi'ge plalca, I waB titrack with, 
and puinted □ut,thocurioualycxc('ptioual 
niiluro of the style ot that tciu])lc'. and 
ite affinities with the stylo of Ncpnl ; 
hut I had no idea then that it was liclow, 
nnd not above, the Ghftta, and far froni 
Ifing eiefpliimal iti the country nhrrr' 
it mta siluattd, in fact, one of the 



great difficulties in writing a iKiok like 
tlio preHint is to aioid making mis- 
tiikca of tliiii hi>rt. I'Lolotirophera art! 
rnqticully so c^in 1 fb in unming Oio 
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ml'jeciB; nnd it is nnW >>t vnreful 
«ri««i. aided »:il. exlraueuu-. know- 
', that grave errors can bo avuidud. 
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wooden that the Btyle itself cannot be far removed from a wooden 
original. In many placea, ind<^, below the Ghats the temples are 
Btill wholly conetracted in wood without anj admixture of stone, and 
almoet all the features of the Moodbidri temples may be found in wood 
at the present day. The blinds btlwetn the pillars, which are there 
executed in stone, are found in wood in every city in India, and with 
vary little variation are used by Europeans in Calcutta to a greater 
extent, perhaps, than they were ever used by the natives. 



The feature, however, which presents the greatest resemblance to 
the northern styles, ia the reverse slope of the eaves above the 
verandah. I am not aware of its existence anywhere else south of 
Nepal, and it is bo peculiar that it is much more likely to have hejn 
copied than re-invented. 

The interiors of the Ciinaruse temples are in marked contrast with 
the plainness of the exteriors. Nothing; can exceed the richness or the 
variety with which they are carved. No two pillars seem alike, and 
many are ornamented to an extent that may seem almost fantastic. 
This again seems an indication of their recent descent from a wooden 
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originaL Long habit of using stone wonid have sobered their formtt, 



Ua, PIUu' In Traipit, UoodUdil ( Ftom i Pba«iisn|>l>>> 

and they are now of great thickness — it may even be said massive- 
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DEBH — and thJB is just euch an excess of strength as a people accus- 
tomed to wooden architwiture would employ whun first called upon to 
replace in stone supports nbich in wood would have appeared neces- 
sary to carry a heavy stone roof (Woodcut No. 152, p. 278), 

Their plans, as far as can be made out from photographs, are those 
usual in Jaina tuniplts — spacious, well-lighted porches, leading to a 
dark rail in which the image of one of the Tirthankars is placed, 
naked of course, as all the southern Jains seem to have belonged to 
the Digambara sect. 

Their age has not yet been determined with certainty, as no 
inscriptions from them have yet been published or translated, but, 
in so far as information can be gHtliered from the various soorces 
available, three or four hundred years seems to be about the limit of 
their age. Some may go back aa far as 1300, but it looks as if the 
kingdom of the Zamorin was at the height of its prosptrity about the 
time it was first visited by the Portuguese, and that the finest temples 
may belong to that age. 

Besides the gretiUir temples, there are several varieties ot smaller 
ones which seem peculiar to the style — such, for instance, as the five- 
pi Ihred shrine at Gurusan- 
kcrry (Woodcut No. 153). 
Four-pillared pavilions are 
not uncommon in front of 
Hindu temples in the south. 
There is a very famous one, 
for instance, on the oppoAit^^ 
shore' of India at MahavelH- 
pore, but not one, that I know 
of, with five pillars, or with 
access to the upper chambers. 
There are three of these npptr 
chambers in this instance — 
the two lower now closed, 
but apparently originally 
open ; but to what use they 
were dei'otwl, or what pur- 
pose they were intended to 
subserve, is by no means 
clear. At the base of the 
temple are a number of 

lU. PiTlllon It (JnmmnltmT. ... , 

(Fnm 1 i-boiogripii.) stoiics bearing images of 

serjjcnts ; seven or eight are 

now there, and the serpents themsclvui are some with one, others 

three, five, or seven heads. It may be tliat this is a serpent temple, 

and that the living form of this strange divinity, when alive, 
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inhabited tbe upper storoy. But it may also be, that the atones were 
brought there in modem times, so that till aome one on tbe spot 
will take the trouble to ascertain tbe facts of tbe case, it is not safe 
to specalate regarding them. 

A third feature, even more characteristic of the style, is fonnd 
in tbe tombs of the priests, a large number of which are fonnd in 
the ne^hbom'hood of Moodbidri. Three of these arc iUuatrated in 
the annexed woodcut (No. 154). Thej varj much in size and magni- 






IM. Tombi of Priwlfc MoodbldfL (Fmm * PhMognj*.! 

ficeoce, some being from three to five or seven storejs in height, 
but they are not, like the storera of Dnividian temples, ornameiit<;d 
with simulated cells and finishiii" with domical roofs. The division 
of each storey is a slopiTig roof, like those of the pagodas at Kat- 
mandbn, and in China or Thilx;t. In India they are quite anomalous. 
In the first place, no tombs of priests are known to exist anywhere 
else, and their forms, too, are quite unlike any other building now 
known to be standing in any other part of ludia. 

t2 
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Though not the grandeet, certaiiilj the most elegant and gmcefnl 
objects to be foaod in Canara belonging to the Jaina style of archi- 
tecture are the Btambtias, which are found attached to alrooet every 
temple. These are not, however, peculiar to the place or style. They 
are used sometimes by the Hindus, but then generally as deepdane, 
or lamp-bearing pillars, and in that case have some arrangement 
for exhibiting light from their summit. With the Jains this does 
not appear ever to have been the case. Their pillars are the lineal 
descendants oF those of the Bnddhists, which bore either emblems 
or statues — generally the former — or figures of animals ; with the 
Jains or Vaishnavas they as generally bore statues. Be this as it 
may, they seem nowhere to 
have been so frequent or so 
elaborately adorned as among 
the Jains in the sonth, and 
especially in Canara. The ex- 
ample here given of one nt 
Gurusankeny is a fair average 
specimen of its class (Woodcut 
No. 165). The sub-base is 
square and spreading ; the base 
iteelf square, changing into an 
octagon, and thence into a 
polygonal figure approaching 
a circle ; and above a wide- 
spreading capital of most ela- 
borate design. To many this 
may at first sight appear top- 
heavy, bnt it is not so in 
reality. If you erect a pillar 
at all, it ought to have some- 
thing to carry. Those we erect 
y are copied from pillars meant 
( to support architraves, and are 
'' ulraurd solecisms when merely 
enpportlng statues ; we have, 
'"■ '*'lv^^"t^X7' however, got accustomed to 

them, and our eye is offended 
if anything better proportioned to the work to be done is proposed ; 
but, looking at the breadth of the base and the strength of the 
shaft, anything leas than here exhibited would be found dispropor- 
tionately small. 

On the lower or square part of these stambhas, as well as on 
the pillars inside tlie temples at Moodbidrl (Woodcut No. 152) and 
elsewhere in Canara, we find that curious interlaced basket-patteni, 
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which IB BO familiar to us from Irish manuscripts or the ornaments 
on Irish crosses. As pohited out in a former volume (ii. p. 475), it 
is equally common in Armenia, and can be traced up the valley of 
the Danube into central Europe ; but how it got to the west coast 
of India we do not know, nor have we, so far as I know, any indi- 
cation on which we can rely for its introduction. There was at all 
times for the last fifteen centuries a large body of Christians estab- 
lished on this coast who were in connection with Persia and Syria, 
and are so now. It would be strange, indeed, if it were from them 
the Jains obtained this device. But stranger things have happened 
than even this in the history of architecture, and few things can be 
more interesting when the means exist of tracing any connection that 
may be detected between them. 

If any one wished to select one feature of Indian architecture 
which would illustrate its rise and progress, as well as its perfection 
and weakness, there are probably no objects more suited for tins 
purpose than these stambhas, or free-standing pillars. They are found 
of all ages, from the simple and monolithic lilts which Asoka set up 
to bear inscriptions or emblems, some 250 years B.C. down to the seven- 
teenth or perhaps even eighteenth centuiy of our era.- During these 
2000 years they were ei*ected first by the Buddhists, then by the Jains, 
and occasionally by the other sects in all parts of India ; and not- 
[ withstanding their inherent frailty, some fifty — it may be a hundred 
— are known to be still standing. After the first and most simple, 
erected by Asoka, it may be safely asserted that no two are alike 
though all bear strongly the impress of the age in which they were 
erected, and all are thoroughly original and Indian in design. 
I It may be owing to the styloclastic propensities of the Moslems 

I that these pillars are not found so frecjuently where they have held 
1 sway, as in the remoter parts of India ; but, whether from this 
cause or not, they seem to be more frequent in Canara and among 
the southern Jains than in any other part of India. In the north we 
depend mainly on the rock-cut examples for their forms, but they 
are so usual there that it seems hardly doubtful they were relatively 
as frequent in connection with structural examples, though these 
have generally disappeared. 
I It has been suggested that there may be some connection between 

1 these stambhas and the obelisks of the Egyptians. The time that 
elapsed, however, between the erection of the monoUths in the valley 
■ of the Nile and those in India seems to render this doubtful, though 
^ they were certainly erected for similar pm'poses and occupied the 
same position relatively to the temples. When, however, we look at 
the vast difference between their designs, it is evident, even assuming 
a connection, that vast ages must have elapsed before the plain 
straight-lined forms of the obelisks could have been changed into the 
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complicated and airy forms of the Jaina starabhas. The two are the 
Alpha and Omega of architectural desi<ni — the older, simple and 
severe, beyond any other examples of purely ornamental objects ; the 
latter, more varied and more highly ornamented than almost any 
others of their class that can be named. 

We are hardly yet in a position to push these speculationB to 
their legitimate issue, and must wait for further information before 
any sjitisfactory conclusion can be derived from them ; but mean- 
while it may be pointed out how curiously characteristic of Indian 
art it is that this little remote province of Tulava, or Canara, should 
have a style of its own, diifering essentially from that found in any- 
other part of the Indian continent, but sti'l having affinities ^witli 
outlying and distant countries, with which one would hardly suspect 
any connection but for the indications derived from their architecture. 

I cannot offer even a plausible conjecture how or at what time 
a connection existed between Nepal and Thibet and Canara ; biifc 
I cannot doubt that such was the case, and that some one with 
better opportunities will hereafter explain what now seems so mys- 
terious. It is less difficult to conjecture how early and frequent 
intercourse may have existed between the Persian Gulf and the 
western shores of India, and how the relations between these two 
countries may have been so intimate as to account for the amount of 
Assyrian, or, as we now call them Armenian, forms we now find in 
the Jaina architecture of southern India, especially in that below the 
Ghats. It will require, however, that the Indian branch of the 
subject should be much more fully and more scientifically investi- 
gated than has hitherto been the case before it is worth while to do 
more than indicate how rich a field lies open to reward the industiy 
of any future explorer. 
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AiTHOUGH neither so beautiful in itself, nor so interesting either 
from an artistic or historical point of view as many otliers, the archi- 
tecture of the valley of Kashmir has attracted more attention in 
modern times than that of any other styles in India, and a greater 
number of special treatises have been WTitten regarding it than are 
devoted to all the other styles put together. This arises partly from 
the beauty of the valley in which the Kashmiri temples are situated. 
The beauty of its scenery has at all times attracted tourists to its 
verdant snow-encircled plains, and the perfection of its chmate has 
induced them to linger there, and devote their leisure to the investi- 
gation of its treasures, natural and artistic. In this respect their 
fate is widely different from that of temples situated on the hot 
and dusty plains of India, where every official is too busy to devote 
himself to such a task, and travellers too hurried to linger for a 
leisurely and loving survey of their beauties. 

Apart, however, from this adventitious advantage, the temples 
of Kashmir do form a group well worthy of attention. When one 
or two spurious examples are got rid of, they form a complete and 
homogeneous group, extending through about six centuries (a.d. 600 
to A.D. 1200), singularly uniform in their development and very 
local, being unlike any other style known in India. They have 
besides this a certain classical element, which can hardly be mis- 
taken, and is sufficient in itself to attract the attention of Europeans 
who are interested in detecting their own familiar forms in this 
remote valley in tlie Himalayas. 
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The earliest of the modern investigators of the subject were 
Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck, who visited the valley in 1819-25.* 
They were both acute and intelligent observers, but, having no special 
knowledge of the subject, their observations on the architecture of the 
valley do not add much to our knowledge of its history. 

They were followed by 6. T. Vigne in 1883, who being an artist 
drew the buildings with wonderful correctness, so as to bring out the 
peculiarities of the style, and also to approximate their history with 
very tolerable exactness.* About the same time Baron Hiigel gave 
his impression on the subject to the public, but in a manner much 
less critical than his predecessors.^ 

In 1848, Captain (now General) A. Cunningham published in the 
September number of the 'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society' 
an essay on what he called the Aryan order of architecture, but 
which was wholly devoted to that of Kashmir. It was illustrated by 
fifteen folding plates, containing plans, elevations, and views, and in 
fact all that was required for settling the history of the style, and, 
but for one or two unfortunate mistakes, would have left little to be 
done by his successors in this field of inquiry. 

In 1866, the Rev. W. C. Cowie, Chaplain on duty in Kashmir, 
published in the same journal an essay on the same subject, as a supple- 
ment to General Cunningham's paper, describing several temples he 
had not visited, and adding considerably to our knowledge of those 
he had described. This paper was also extensively illustrated. 

In consequence of all this wealth of literature, very little remained 
to be done, when in 1868 Lieutenant Cole, R.E., obtained an appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Archaeological Survey of India, and 
proceeded to Kashmir with a staflF quite sufiicient to settle all 
the remaining outstanding questions.* Unfortunately, however. 
Lieutenant Cole had no previous knowiedge of Indian antiquities 
in general, and had not qualified himself by any special study for 
the investigation he was deputed to undertake. All, therefore, he 
could do was to adopt blindly General Cunningham's dates, and in 
this there would have been no great harm, but, when he came across a 
temple which had escaped his predecessor's attention, he arbitrarily 
interpolated it, with a date of his own, into the General's series. As 
all these dates are given as if perfectly ascertained without any of 
the reasoning on which they are based, they would, if accepted, lead 



' 'Travels in the Himalavan Provinces 
and in Ladakh and Kashmir/ London, 
Murray, 1841. 

• 'Travels in Eashiuir, Ladak,* &c., 
two vols. 8vo., Loudon, Colburu, 1842, 

* * Travels in Kaslimir and the Pun- 
jab/ Translated by Major Jervis, Lon- 



don, 1845. 

* * Illustrations of the Ancient BuUd* 
ings in Kashmir,' &c., prepared, under 
the authority of the Secretary of State 
for Inlia in Council, by Lieut. H. H. 
Cole, R.E., quarto, Allen and Co., Lon- 
don, 18G9. 
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to the most eiroueooB conclusions. Putting these, hotrcver, aside, 
Lienbenant Cole's pl&na aud architecburul details are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject, and with his photo- 
graphs and those now available by others, enable those who have not 
had an opportunity of visiting the valley to form an opinion of their 
own, and with all these lights there scetns little difliculty in ascer- 
taiiiing all the really important facts connected with this style. 

The fi^t and most misleading mistake that has been made with 
reference to Kashmiri architecture, was the assumption by General 
Cunningham that the enclosure to Zein-ui-ab-ud-din's tomb in 
Srinagar originally belonged to an ancient Kashmiri temple. 
Lientenant Cole boldly prints on his plates, "probable date a.d. 400 
to 500," a mistake as nearly as may .be of 1000 yciirs, as it is hardly 
doubtful that it was erected for or by the prince whose name it bears, 
and who in a.d. 1416 succeeded his father Sikandar, who bore the ill- 
omened nickname of Butshikan, the idol-breaker. As will be seen from 
the woodcut (No. 15G), it consists of a series of small pointed arches in 
rectangular frames, such as are very fre(|uently found in Mahomedan 
art, and the peculiarities of the gateways 
and other parts are just such as are found 
in all contemporary Moslem art in India. 
All the mosques and tombs for instance 
at Ahmedabad, a.d. 1396-1 .''i'^, are made 
up of details borrowed from the architecture 
of the Jains, and the bases of their minarets im. i omt^ ot zein-ni-nto-uddin. 

, , . . , .11 111- Elev.iHi.n ofArch'*. 

and their internal pillare can only be dis- (Fmu, . druwing by Limi. 
tingoifihed from those of the heathen by 

their position, aud by the substitution of foliage for human figures 
in the niches or places where the Hindus would have introduced 
images of their gods. 

In this instance there is no incongruity, no borrowed features ; 
every stone was carved for the place where it is found. There are 
niches it is true on each side of the gateway, like those found at 
Marttand and other Pagan temples ; but like those at Ahmedalwid 
they are without images, and the arch iu brick which surmounts this 
gateway is a radiating arch, which appears certainly to be integral, 
but, if so, could not po^ibiy be erected by a Hindu.' When Oeiicml 
Cunningham visited the valley in 184S, he was not so familiar as 
he has since become with the ruins of Gour, Juanpore, Ahmedabad, 
and other Moslem cities where the architectural forms adopted by the 

' I cannot nuke out tho Hpan of this | oocordiui; to the aoalo on tho plan, only 
Mch. Aooording to the roda Inid acroM half tbat amuunt. 
the photograph, it appeuB to be 15 Tcet ; | 
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Hoelema are with difficulty distingtiished from those of tbe Hindn-t. 
With the knowledge we now possess it Is not likely that any one cud 
mistake the fact, that this encloeure was erected by the prince whose 
name it bears to Burround his tomb, in the Uahomedan cemetery of 
the city in which it is found. 

Assoming this for the present, it gives us a hint as to the age ot 
tbe other anomalous building in Kashmir — tbe temple that cronns tlic 
hill, called the Takt-i-SuIeiman, near tbe capital. Inside the octagonal 
_ encloeure that surrounds the platform on which 
the temple stands is a range ot arches (Woodcut 
No. 157), similar to those of the tomb of Zein-ul- _ 
ab-ud-d(n (Woodcut No. 15C), not so distinctly 
pointed, nor so Saracenic in detail, but still very 
'"ki'^^'^Arefiw. nearly resembling them, only a little more debased 
(Fiaii><in>iBf br in style. At the bottom of tbe steps is a ronnd- 
headed doorway, not it is true surmounted by a 
true arch, hut by a curved lintel of one stone, such as are nniversal 
in tbe Hindu imitations of Mahomedan architecture in the 17th and 
18th centuries. The same is the case in the small temples alongside, 
which are evidently of the same age.* The temple too, itself, is far 
from having an ancient look. The one most like it, that I am 
ac(|Uainted with, is that erected by Cheyt Sing at Ranno^^nr, near 
Benares, at tbe end of the last century. I know of no straight- 
lined pyramid of a much older date than that, and no temple with 
a polygonal plan, combined with a circular cell, as is the case here, 
that is of ancient date. The four pillars in the cell, with the Peraiaii 
inscriptions upon them, are avowedly of the 17th century. It is 
suggested, however, that they belong to a repair ; my conviction, 
however, is, from a review of the whole evidence, that the temple, 
as it now stands, was commenced by some nameless Hindus, iu 
honour of Siva, during the tolerctnt reign of Jehangir, and that the 
building was stopped at the date engraved on the staircase, a.h. 1069 
(a.d, Ifi.'i!)), the firet year of the n-igri of the bigot Anmngzebe. It 
was then unfinished, and has coi]9e<]uently remained a min ever 
since, which may give it an ancient look, but not such as to justify 
any one putting it 187D years before what seems to be its true date, 
as is done by General Cunningham and lus follower Lieutenant 
Cole. 

If we may thus get rid of these tvro anomalous and exceptional 
examples, the history of all the remaining temples in the valley is 
more than nsually homogeneous and easily intelligible. The date 
of the principal example— the temple at Marttand — ia hardly doubtful 
(a,d. 750) ; and of the others, some m:iy be slightly older, but none 
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can be carried fmther back than the reign of Ranaditya, a.d. 578 to 
594. Nor can any one be brought down below, say 1200, which is 
probably the date of that of Payech. Between these dates, with a 
very little local knowledge, the whole might easily be arranged. 
Sach a classification is, however, by no means necessary at present. 
The style during these six centuries is so uniform that it may be 
taken as one, for the purposes of a general history. 



Temples. 

Before proceeding to speak of the temples themselves, it may add 
to the clearness of what follows if we first explain what the pecu- 
liarities of the styles are. This we are able to 
do from a small model in stone of a Kashmiri 
temple (Woodcut No. 158), which was drawn by 
General Cunningham ; such miniature temples 
being common throughout India, and in all in- 
stances exact copies of their larger prototypes. 

The temple in this instance is surmounted 
by four roofs (in the built examples, so far as 
they are known, there are only two or three), 
which are obviously copied from the usual 
wooden roofs common to most buildings in 
Kashmir, where the upper pyramid covers the 
central part of the building, and the lower a ^| 
verandah, separated from the centre either by 
walls or merely by a range of pillars.^ In the 
wooden examples the interval betw^een the two 
roofs seems to have been left open for light and 
air; in the stone buildings it is closed with 
ornaments. Besides this, however, all these roofs 
are relieved by dormer windows, of a patteni 
very similar to those found in mediaeval build- 
ings in Europe ; and the same steep, sloping lines 
are used also to cover doorways and porches, these 
being virtually a section of the main roof itself, and 
evidently a copy of the same wooden construction. 

The pillars which support the porticoes and the one on which 
the model stands are by far the most striking peculiarity of this 
style, their shafts being almost identical with those of the Grecian 
Doric, and unlike anything of the class found in other parts of India. 





168. 
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' Bee drawing of mneqne by Vigne, 
▼ol. i. p. 2G9 ; and also * Journal of the 
Aaiutic Society of Bengal/ 1848, p. 253, 



containing General A. Cunningham'fi 
paper ou the subject, from wliich this 
woodcut la taken. 
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Oenerallj thej are from three to four diameters in height, dlmi- 
Qiehing Blightlj towards the capital, and adorned with sixteen flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the Grecian order. Both the bases 
and capitals are, it is tme, far more complicated than would have 
been tolerated in Greece, but at Peestiun and in Rome we find with 
the Doric order a complexity of mouldings by no means nnlike that 
found hers. These poculiaritiea are still more evident in the annexed 
representation of a pillar found in Srinagar (Woodcut No. 159), 
which is a far more highly ornamented example than the last, but 
equally classicat in its details, and, if anything, more nnlike any 
known examplts of tme Hindu architecture. Nowhere in Kashmir 
do we find any trace of the bracket capital of the Hindus, nor of the 
changes from si|u:krc to octagon, or to the polygon of sistcen sides, 
and so on. Now that we are becoming familiar with the extent of 
classical influence that prevailed ia 
Oaiidhara {ante, p. 176) down to the 
7th or 8th centurj', we have no diffi- 
culty in understAiiding whence these 
quasi-Grecian forms were derived, nor 
why they should be found so pre- 
valent in this valky. It adds, how- 
ever, very considerably to our interest 
in the subject to find that the civiliza- 
tion of the West left so strong an 
impress on the arte of this part of 
India that its influence cun be de- 
tected in all the Kashmiri buildings 
domi to the time when the local style 
perished under Mahomed an influence 
in the beginning of the 14th century. 
""■ ''"'",''w^^n<i!'^.)*'™"'°' Although, therefore, there can be no 
mistake about the principal forms of 
the architecture of Kashmir being derived from the classical styles 
of the Wc"»t, and as little doubt as to the countries through which 
it wan iriti-oduufd into the valley, it must not be overlooked that tt;e 
classical influence is fainter and more remote from its soui'ce in Kash- 
mir tliiin in Gaiidliara. NothiTig resembling the Corinthian capitals 
of the Jamalgiri monastery are found in the valley. The classical 
features in Kashmir are in degree more like those of the Uanikyala 
tope and the very latest examples in the Peshawur valley. The one 
style, in fact, seems to commence where the other ends, and to carry 
on the tradition for centuries after it had been lost in the country 
from which it was introduced. 

The fact, however, of a quasi-Doric order being currently used 
in the valley from the 8th to the I^th centoiy is one of the many 
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argoments that tend to conjSrm the theory that the Corinthian order 
of the Gandhara monasteries is not so ancient as might at first sight 
appear. At all events, if a Doric order was the style of the Kashmiri 
valley at so late a date, there is no d priori improhahihty in a 
Corinthian order being used at Peshawnr in the 6th or 6th century. 
On the contrary, as both were evidently derived from the same 
source, it seems most unlikely that there should be any break in the 
continaity of the tradition. Strange though it may at first sight 
appear, it seems as if the impulse first given by Bactria three centuries 
before the Christian Era continued without a break to influence the 
architecture of that corner of India for twelve centuries after that 
epoch. 

No example of the Doric order has yet been found in Gandhara, 
but, as both Ionic and Corinthian capitals have been found there, it 
aeen[i8 more than probable that the Doric existed there also ; but as 
our knowledge, up to this date, is limited practically to two monas- 
teries out, probably, of a hundred, we ought not to be surprised at 
any deficiencies in our series that may from time to time become 
apparent. 

There is still one other peculiarity of this style which it is by 
no means easy to account for. This is the trefoiled arch, which is 
everywhere prevalent, but which in our present state of knowledge 
cannot be accounted for by any constructive necessity, nor traced 
to any foreign style from which it could have been copied. My own 
impression is, that it is derived from the fa9ades of the chaitya halls 
of the Buddhists. Referring, for instance, to Woodcut No. 46 or to 
No. 58,* it will be perceived that the outline of the section of the 
cave at Ajunta, which it represents, is just such a trefoil as is every- 
where prevalent in Kashmir ; and, as both there and everywhere else 
in India, architectural decoration is made up of small models of large 
buildings applied as decorative features wherever required, it is by 
no means improbable that the trefoiled facade may have been adopted 
in Kashmir as currently as the simple horse-shoe form was through- 
out the Buddhist buildings of India Proper. All these features, 
however, mark a local style differing from anything else in India, 
pointing certainly to another race and another religion, which we are 
not as yet able to trace to its source. 

Marttand. 

By far the finest and most typical example of the Kashmiri 
style is the temple of Marttand, situated about five miles east of 



' On the Toran attached to the rail at shown in section, which represent thin 
Bharhnt are elevations of chaitya halls, | trefoil form with great exactness. 
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Islamabad, the ancient capital of the valley. It is the architectural 
lion of E[ashmir, and all tourists think it necessary to go into 
raptures about its beauty and magnificence, comparing it to Palmyra 
or Thebes, or other wonderful groups of ruins of the old world. 
Great part, however, of the admiration it excites is due to its 
situation. It stands well on an elevated plateau, from which a most 
extensive view is obtained, over a great part of the valley. No tree 
or house interferes with its solitary grandeur, and its ruins — shaken 
down apparently by an earthquake — lie scattered as they fell, and 
are unoliscured by vegetation, nor are they vulgarised by any modem 
accretions. Add to this the mystery that hangs over their origin, 
and a Western impress on its details unusual in the East, but which 
calls back the memory of familiar forms and suggests memories 
that throw a veil of poetry over its history more than sufficient to 
excite admiration in the most prosaic spectators. When, however, 

we come to reduce its dimensions 
to scale (Woodcut No. 160), and 
to examine its pretensions to rank 
among tlie great examples of archi- 
tectural art, the rhapsodies of which 
it has been the theme seem a little 
out of place. 

The temple itself (Woodcut No. 
161) is a very small building, be- 
ing only 60 ft. in length by 88 ft. 
in width. The width of the facade, 
however, is eked out by two wings 
or adjuncts, which make it 60 ft. 
As General Cunningham estimates 
that its height, when complete, 
was 60 ft. also, it realises the pro- 
blem the Jews so earnestly set 
themselves to solve — ^how to build 
a temple with the three dimensions 
equal, but yet should not be a cube. 
Small, however, as the Jewish temple was, it was more than twice as 
large as this one. At Jerusalem the temple was 100 cubits, or 150 
ft. in length, breadth, and height.^ At Marttand these dimensions 
were only 60 ft. But it is one of the points of interest in the Kash- 
miri temple that it reproduces in plan, at least, the Jewish temple 
more nearly than any other known building. 




160. Tempi** of Marttand. (From a drawing 
by General A Cunningham.) 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch 



* Joeephufl, * Bell. Jiid.,* v. v. 4, Mid- 
doth, iy. 6. I have writtcu a work 1 hope 
one day to publinh, * On the temples 



of the Jews,' in which all thoBe dlmenBloiis 
will be drawn to sctHn. 
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Tbe roof of the temple has bo entirely diBappeared that Baron 
Hiigel doubted if it ever poBsessed one.' General Cmniinghara, on 
the other hand, has no doubts on the subject, and restores it in stone 
on his plat« No. 14. The absence, however, of any fragments on the 
floor of the temple that could have belonged to the roof, militates 
serioufllj against this view ; and, looking at the tenuity of the walls 
and the largo voids they include, I doubt extremely if they ever 
could have supported a stone roof of the usual design. AVbeii, too, 



1«1. VkwofTcmpteitHnritoDd. (Pdhd ■ Pbotognph.) 

(he plan is carefully e\aniiiic<l, it will lie seen that none of tbe masses 
are sijoare ; and it is very difficult to sec how tbe roof of the porch 
could, if in stone, be fitted to that over tbe cella. Taking all thcHe 
things into consideration, my impression is, that its roof — it tertiiinly 
had one — was in wood ; and knowing how extensively tbe lliiddhi^stN 
used wooden roofs for their chaitya hails. I see no inipnilwbility of 
this being the case here at the time this lemp'e was erecte<i. 

The courtyard that surrounds and encloses this temple is, in i'b 
state of ruin, a more remarkable objei^t than the temple itwlf. Its 



' Jonnul of Hio Aaiatic Socittj of Ik^iignl,' Sept. 1848, p. 2(17. 
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iDtemal dimeDsiona arc 220 ft. by 142 ft.,^ which are respectable, 
though not exci-ssivc ; thoy uru not much more than thoee of tbe 
temple of Nemliiatha at (iirnar (Woodcut flo. 12C), which are 165 ft. 
and 105 ft., though that h by no means u lai^ Jaina temple. On 
each face ie a central c«ll, lar^r and higher than the colonnade in 
which it is placed (Woodcut No. 162), but even then only 30 ft. 



in heif^ht to the suninut of the roof, eupposing it to \k completed, 
and the pillars on oai-li side of it are only 9 ft. I)ii;h. which are 
not dimensions to ^m wild ulmut, thou<;h their strongly-impressed 
(jreciiin aspect is certiiinly curious and interesting. 

One of the most reiniirkulile featnres of the courtyard, thoui;h it 
is common to all trne Kashmiri temples, is thus described by GenemI 
Cunningliam ; — " I have a siispition also that the whole of the in- 
terior of the quadrangle was originally filled with water to a level 
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within one foot of the bases of the columns, and that access to the 
temple was gained by a raised pathway of slabs, supported on solid 
blocks at short intervals, which connected the gateway flight of steps 
with that leading to the temple. The same kind of pathway must 
have stretched right across the quadrangle from one side doorway to 
the other. Similar pathways still exist in the Shalimar gardens, as 
passages across the different reservoirs and canals. On the outside 
of the quadrangle, and close by the northern side of the gateway, 
there is a drain by which the surplus water found its exit, thus 
keeping the surface always at the same level. The temples at Pan- 
drethan Ledari, and in the Barahmula Pass, are still standing in the 
midst of water. A constant supply of fresh water was kept up by a 
canal or watercourse from the River Lambadari, which was conducted 
alongside of the mountain for the service of the neighbouring village 
of Sinharotsika," &c. " The only object," the General goes on to 
remark, " of erecting temples in the midst of water must have been 
to place them more immediately unHer the protection of the Nagas, 
or human-bodied and snake-tailed gods, who were zealously worshipped 
for ages throughout Kashmir." ^ 

There are no inscriptions on this temple which would enable us 
to fix its date with certainty, but all authorities are agreed that the 
enclosure at least wjis erected by Lalitaditya,^ who reigned A.D. 725 
to 761 ; and my conviction is that he also erected the temple itself. 
General Cunningham, however, on the strength of a passage in the 
* Raja Tarangini,' a8cril)es the building of the temple to Ranaditya,' 
who reigned A.i). 678 to 594. He may have local information which 
enables him to identify the village Sinharotsika with this place 
which he has not given to the public ; but even then it is only said 
he erected a temple to the sun at that place,* but nothing to show 
that it was this temple. Whether also it was dedicated to the sun is 
not clear. I never saw a sun temple, or a drawing of one, and can. 



* * Jouriml of the Asiatic Soccty of 
Bengal,' Sept. 1848, p. 273. 

' Cunningham, loc. cit., p. 263 ; 
Vigne, 'Travels i.i Ka.shrair,* vol. i. p. 
384. 

' It 18 not a little tiingular, however, 
that tlie only tinnple I know of in Inditi 
that reseinbles tliis one, either in plan 
or arrangement, is the smaller temple of 
CitnjcYeram in the Chola country, near 
Mndraa ; and it is curioud that both the 
' Raja Tarangini,' the Kashmiri hiutory, 
and that of thn Clhola country, mention 
that Ranaditya of Kashmir marrieil a 
danghttr uf the Chola king, and usisistid 



in forming an nqueduct from the Can very 
— showing at least an intimacy which 
may hnve arisen from that affinity of 
race and religion, which, overleaping 
the intrudinl Aryans, united the two ex- 
tremities of India ill one common liond. 
True, the style of the two temples is 
different ; but when I saw the one I di I 
not know of the existence of the othc r, 
and d d not, as I now should, examine 
the details with that care which alone 
wouhl enable any one to pronounce de- 
finitely reganling their affinities. 

* Troyer's * Translation,' lib. iii., v. 402 
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therefore, give no opinion on that head. Be this, therefore, ae it 
may, it seemB to me estremely improbable that the temple should 
have stood naked for 150 years, and then that a far greater king than 
its founder should have added the indispensable adjunct of a court. 
If, like all Kashmiri temples, it was intended to stand in the wat«r, 
something of the sort must linve existed from the beginning, and very 
little have been left for tlie great Lalitaditya to add. In addition to 
this, many of the detikils of the temple itself are so nearly identical 
with those of the temple at Avantipore, erected a.d. 852 or 853, that 
it is very much more likely that only 100 iustc&d of 250 years inter- 
vened between the dati« of the Marttand and Avantipore temples. 

The question as to what deity this temple was dedicated to is 
more difficult to determine 
than its date. According to 
the ' Raja Tarangini,'* espe- 
ciilly as summarised by 
Wilson,^ Lahtaditya was at 
the same time Buddhist, 
Jaina, or Vaishnava — three 
religions that were unditttin- 
guishable in that time of 
tolerance, but which, after 
200 years of persecution and 
wars, came out distinct and 
antagonistic in the loth 
century. If only the plan 
were submitted to me, I 
would unhesitatingly declare 
it Jaina ; when its water 
arrangements were eiplainetl, 
it would as clearly ap^uar 
Nuga^ (Woodcut No. lliS), 
but not at all necessarily 
antagonistic to citlrer Budd- 
hism or Yishnuism at that 
V'™'«"|"ji"k"p''-) " ' "l?'^- -A^ I ''"^'^ J"^'' said, 

1 know nothing of sun 
temples, and cannot, therefore, say wliether this resembles them or 
not. 

Un fortunately, the stone of which the temple is built is of so 
friable a natni-e that tlie st^ulptuna are now barely recognisable, but, 
so far as can be made out from such photograiilis as exist, all the 

' Trojert ' TraDslation,' lib. iv., ». 126-371. ' • AsiHtic KeBCnrches,' vol. XT. p. 18. 
' 'Trco nnd ScrjK'iit Wuisliip,' p. 47. 
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principal figures in the niches have snake-hoods — are Ngaas, in fact, 
with three or five-headed snakes at the backs of their heads. Any 
one on the spot, with his attention turned to this, could easily deter- 
mine in a few miuutes how far this was the case or not ; but no one 
has yet visited it with the prepara- 
tion necessary to settle this and 
many other uncertain points regard- 
ing the architecture and mythology 
of the place. A monograph, however, 
of this temple would be a work well 
worthy of any pains that might be 
bestowed upon it by any Indian 
archaeologist ; for, besides its historical 
and mythological importance, many 
of its details are of great beauty, 
and they have never been drawn 
with the care they so well merit. 
(Woodcut No. 164.) As the typical 
example of a quasi-classical style, a 

perfect knowledge of its peculiarities would be a landmark in the 
history of the style both before and after its date. 




164. Soffit of Arch At Maiitand. (From a 
Sketch by the Ute Mr. Wilson, B.C.S.) 



AVANTIPOEE. 

Next in importance to Marttand, among Kashmiri temples, are 
those of Avaiitipore, all erected certainly within the limits of the 
reign of Avantiverma, the first king of the Utpala dynasty, and 
who reigned from a.d. 875 to a.d. 904. The stone with which they 
are erected is so friable, and the temples themselves are so ruined, 
that there might be a diflSculty in ascertaining to what religion 
they were dedicated if the ' Raja Tarangini ' were not so distinct 
in describing this monarch as a devoted follower of Siva,^ and naming 
these temples as dedicated to various forms of that god. 

The two principal ruins stand in courtyards of nearly the same 
size, about 200 ft. by 160 ft. or 170 ft. internally. One, called 
Avantiswami, has pillars all round, like Marttand, and almost 
identical in design and dimensions. The other is astylar, but the 
temple itself was much more important than in the first example.^ 



' * Asiatic Researches,' vol. xv. p. 61. 
Troyep's * Translation/ lib. v., c 1?8. 

* Plans of these temples with details 
are given by GnnniDgham, plates 17 and 
18, and by Lieut. Gi»le with plmtoscraphs, 
plates 20 to 27, and 2 to 5 for details. Mr. 



Cowic also adds considerably to our in- 
formation on t)ie subject. Tiie dimen- 
sions quoted in the text nre from Lieut. 
Cole, and are in excess of those given by 
General Cunningham. 

u 2 
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The characteristic that seems moet clearly to distingnish the 
Btyle of the temples at Marttaiid from that of those at Arantipore 
is the greater richness of detail which the- latter 
exhibit ; just such a tendency, in fact, towards 
tlic more elaborate carvings of the Hindu stjle 
as one might expect from their difference in date. 
Several of these have heen given by tlic three 
aiitliors to wlioee works I have bo often had occasion 
to ntlude, and to which the reader is referred ; but 
tlie annexed fragment (Woodcut No, 1G5) of one 
of its columns is ns elegant in itself, and almost 
as interesting historically, as the Doric of the ex- 
amples quoted above, inasmuch as if it is compared 
mri. (Krom . Dr.w. witli the piUaR of the tomb of Mycene (Woodcut 
c.l) ' '°"' No. 117, vol. i.) it seems difficult to escape the coii- 
vietion that the tivo fonns were derived from some 
common source. At all e\enta, there is nothing between the Pelo- 
poiniu!<us and Kashmir, so fur as we now know, that so nearly 
resembles it. 

Bhaniyab. 

At a place near the remote village of Bhaniyar, on the road 
between Uri and Naoshera, tliere stands one of the best-preserved 
temples in the valley. Like all the older temples, it was supplied 
with the means of keeping it« courtyard full of water, and during 
the long i^'es of iiegle<;t these brought down silt and mud sufficient 
to luilf bury the place. It was recently, however, excavated by 
order of the Rvja of Kashmir, and hence its nearly perfect state.' Its 
dimensions are less than those of the temples last described, being only 
I4f> ft, by 120 ft., but, except from natural decay of the stone, it is 
nesirly perfect, and gives a very fair idea of the style of these buildings. 
The trefoiled arch, with its tall pediment, the detached column and 
its architrave, arc as distinctly shown here as in any other existing 
example of a Kashmiri colonnade, and present all those quasi- 
cliissicttl features which we now know were inherited from the 
neighljonring province of -Gandhara. The central temple is small, 
only 2C> ft. square, and its roof is now covered with wooden shingles ; 
but whether tliat was the original covering is not certain. Looking, 
however, at the central side-cell of the colonnade (Woodcut No. 16(i), 
it seems to me extremely doubtful whether General Cunningham 
justified in restoring the roof of the temple, or of the central cell at 

a of Ancient Buildings in Knslimir,' p. 23, platei 37 



MartUind in sUinc. Mj impression rather is, as hinted ahove, that 
the temple-roof was in wood ; that of the side-cell in stone, but flat. 



las. Ylcw In Coutt o( Toaple it Bhuilyu. (From ■ Fbotogn^) 

At a place called Waniyat are two grou|» of tuniplea, which were 
carefully examined and described by the Rev. Mr. Cowie,^ and plans 
and photographs are foniid in Lieutenant Cole's book.' Thej differ 
somewhat from those w;; liave been describing, inasmuch as they do 
not scciu to have been enclosed in colonnaded courts, and consist each 
of one large and sevend smaller temples, unsrmmetrically arranged. 
The larger ones are 30 ft. and S2 ft. sipiitru in plan o\'er all ; the 
smaller 10 ft. or 12 ft. 

There are no inscriptions, nor any historical indications that would 
enable ua to fix the dat« of tlic Waniyiit temples with certainty, 
and the stune has decayed to such an extent that the details cannot 
be defined with the pre<nsion necessary for comparison with other 
examples ; but whether this decay arises from time or from the nature 
of the stone there are no means of knowing. Lieutenant Cole, 
Inaing his inferences on certain similarities he detects between them 
and the temple of the Takt-i-8uleiinaii, which he believes was erected 
B.C. 220, aBcril)es their erection to the first century after Christ. 
Reasoning from the same basis, if the temple on the Takt lulongs 
to the 17th century, I would infer that they were among the most 
modem temples in this style in the valley. Besides this, they are 
purely Hindn temples, without any of those Kagii or Jaina peculi- 
arities that distinguish the older ones, and almost certainly, therefore, 
may be placed after the year a.d. HHio. How much more modem 
they may be must l)e left for future imjuiiy. 

' 'Joamal of the Ariatio Society ofj ■ 'Illualislioiiaar Ancient BnOdlngilB 
Bengal; 1866, p. 101, tl leqq. \ Kuckiuir,' p. 11, pUtea 6 lo II. 
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Anions tl't! rtmaiiiing cxaraplos, purhape the one that moat ctearh 
exhibit* tlic cliaract4.Ti8ticH of the stylo is that nt Pandrethan (Wooii- 
CUt No. 1G7). It still 
stands, as it has alfFarii 
stood, in the centre of 
its tauk ; but the over- 
flow drains, which ori- 
ginally served to keep 
the water at the same 
level, having become 
choked by neglect, it 
can now only be ap- 
proached by Bwinuniitg 
or in a l)ofit. Ori^nally, 
it seems to have had a 
third storey or division 
to its roof, but that baa 
fallen ; the lower part 
of the building, how- 
ever, exhibits all the 
cliaraeteristic featorus 
of the style in as mncli 
i«i. Tnnipi- u p.rutr^iii.n, porfuotion as almost any 

(Fran, . U...l„g bj U,.„er.l CunalnBl™,) q^]^^^ ^,^q^„ esamplc. ' 

Otie last example must conclude our illustrations of Kashmiri 
architect tire. The tem])le at Piiyecli, thou<;h one of tbe smallest, is 
amoni; tbc most ele^'ant, and also one of the most modem esampli.« 
f tl t I (W 1 \ ir ) I dimensions are only 8 ft. square 
f tl 1 (v d 21 ft hgh, including the basement; but 

h I St. i t ju res a certain dignity from being 

ted I ly tt —f for tiie walls and two for the 

ro f It 11 stlf a L 11, witliout any court, or any of 

tl 1 f I 1 1 t I les, and, being dedicated wholly 

t tl I f tl H 1 r tl n it certainly belongs to an age 
I th n>l I 1 1 ) ricl d the older faiths of tbe valley. It 

■wllbLtrul ifttt Id be ascertained, as it carries with 

tl f 1 f Itl J d of BL'Voral other temples. So 

f 18 t ] Nc t I 1 t it seems to belong to the l;lth 

t J f It ] I 1 ly of a more modem rather than 

of a m t 1 t^ 

I it t a comjl t m nogniphy of the Kashmiri style, 

ht to Ik. 11 t tn cc t y much further back than any- 

th tl ] IS ] es al les us to do, and by some means 

C Q gliiun, Du b A Suciuty of Bengal,' Sept. 1818, p. 266. 
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IN. Temple u P>>*Lh. (Freui a Pbmognpb.) 

to connect it with the other styles of India. In order to do this, 
however, we must discover some Baddhist remains in Kashmir. We 
know from history that Asoka, B.C. 250, sent tniseionaries to convert 
the inhabitants of the valley to the Buddhist faith, and that in the Ist 
century Kanishka, a Buddhist king, reigned here abaohitely ; ' and we 
know that iu the 7th century Hiouen Thaaiig found Buddhism, if not 
the only religion, at least one of the dominant faiths of the people. The 
details he mentions, and the fact of his lingering here for two whole 
years (a.d. 633 to a.d. 634) to study its forms and scriptures, proves how 
important this religion then was.* But not one vestige of a chaitya 
or of a vihara has yet come to light ; and though there are mounds 
which may contain stupos, it is most improbable that they will con- 
tain any architectural forms that may be of any use for our purposes. 

When we know more of the forms and ages of the Gandhara monas- 
teries {anif, pages 1G9, et seqq.), they may supply some of the missing 
links required to connect the Kashmiri style to that of the outer 
world ; but till the temples in Salt Range, and other little-frequented 
parts of the Punjab are examined, we shall not know all that we 

■ ' BsJB Tuaugini,' vol. L verse 170. ' ' Vic et Voyages,' vol. i. p. 9& 
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desire. Meanwhile the annexed woodcut (No, 169), representing a 
tcDij^e at Mulot, shows how nearly the Punjabi style resembled that 
of Kiwhinir. Tliere are t)ie same trefoil-headed opening ; the flated 



\-s TeiuplemlMulul.lnlliefiiillKwei!. (trrim* Tbolognph.') 

pillars, with quaai-cluiisiral bases and capitals ; and a general simi- 
larity of style not to be mistaken. There is another temple very 
similar, hut smaller, at Kathwai ; both are near Find Dadan Khan, 
and from what I can loarn there are others which may form a con- 
necting link between the Oandlmra monasteries and the Kashmiri 
temples. It may be that Mahomedan bigotry has defaced them all ; 
but, looking ut the immense strides that have been made during the 
last few years in this direction, I feel confident that so soon as they 
are looked for all that is attll wanting will certainly be found. 

So many and so various are the points of interest connected with 
the style of the ancient buildings iu Kashmir, that they deserve much 
fuller illustration than is compatible with the scope of the present 
work. Though not magnificent, they are very pleasing and appro- 
priate examples of art, and they have this advantage over most 
of the Indian styles, that Kashmir possesses, in the ' £aja Tarangini,' 
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what may be said to be the only Indian history in existence. Any 
one familiar with that work, and with the actual buildings, could 
without much difficulty fix their dates, and from the buildings illus- 
trate the history. This has not yet been accomplished, but there is no 
doubt that it can be done. 

Another point of interest connected with this style is the strange 
but undoubted affinity which exists between it and the architectural 
forms of ancient Greece. This, when fully investigated, may reveal 
to us relations between the two countries or their outlying depend- 
encies which are not now suspected. 

But the greatest point of interest is that arising out of the con- 
nexion which at one time seems to have existed between Kashmir 
and Cambodia, which will form the subject of a subsequent chapter. 
Between the two we shall probably be able to gather up the threads 
of the long-lost form of Seipent superstition, and learn to know 
what were the arrangements of the temples, and what the worship 
addressed to that mysterious deity. 

I have already, in my work on Tree and Serpent worship, and in 
the Introduction, entered so fully into this subject, and said all that 
I have at present to say about it, that I need not do more here than 
recapitulate the results, but they can hardly be too often rejieated in 
order to render the context intelligible. So far as I can ascertain, the 
people who adopted Buddhism in India were neither the Aryans nor 
the Dravidians, but a native aboriginal race in the north, whom the 
Aryans called Dasyus. Before their conversion they worshipped 
trees and serpents, and after their adoption of the higher and purer 
form of worship they continually relapsed to their old faith and old 
feelings whenever the influence of Buddhism became weak, or its 
discipline relaxed. This was especially the case in Kashmir, with 
Taxila, and Gandhara ; it was the head-quarters of Naga worship in 
northern India ; and though the inhabitants embraced Buddhism 
with avidity, there are everywhere signs of their backslidings. In 
Kashmir the oldest temples, if not exclusively Naga, certainly show 
an unmistakable tendency in that direction, and continued to do so 
till the Hindu revival in the 11th century. After that they were 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, and the people of the valley seem to 
have been completely converted to the Hindu religion, when they 
fell under the influence of the followers of Srahomet, and adopted the 
faith of the Arabian Prophet in or about the 14th century. 

It is between the fall of Buddhism and the rise of Mahomedanism 
that all the temples in the true Kashmiri style must be ranged. 
Before that we have nothing — after that, only the tomb of Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-din and the temple on the Takt-i-Suleiman can be classed as 
examples of the style, though the latter can hardly even claim a 
title to that affiliation. 
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NEPAL. 

OOKTBNTS. 

Stupaa or Chaityas— Wooden Temples— Thibet— Temples at Kangra. 



Amr one looking at the map, and the map only, would probably be 
inclined to fancy that, from their similarity of situation and sur- 
roundings, the arts and archaeology of Nepal must resemble those of 
Kashmir. It would not, however, be easy to make a greater mistake, 
for there are no two provinces of India which are more diametrically 
opposed to one another in these respecte than these two Himalayan 
states. Partly this is due to local peculiarities. The valley of NepiaZ 
proper — in which the three capitals, Patau, Bhatgaon, and Khat- 
mandu, are situated — ^is only twelve miles north and south, by nine 
in width east and west. It is true, the bulk of the population of the 
Gorkha state live in the valleys that surround this central point ; but 
they are sparse and isolated communities, having very little com- 
munication with each other. Kashmir, on the other hand, is one of 
the most beautiful and fertile valleys in the world, measuring more 
than one hundred miles in one direction and more than seventy in 
another, without any ridges or interruptions of any sort, and capable 
of maintaining a large population on one vast, unbroken, fertile 
plain. 

Another point of diiference is, that Kashmir never was a thorough- 
fare. The population who now possess it entered it from the south, 
and have retained possession of it — ^in all historical times, at least — 
in sufficient numbers to keep back any immigration from the north. 
In Nepal, on the contrary, the bulk of the population are Thibetans, 
a people from the north, left there apparently in their passage south- 
ward ; and, so far as we can gather from such histories as exist, the 
southern races who are found there only entered the valley in the 
beginning of the 14th century, and never in such numbers as 
materially to modify the essentially Turanian character of the 
people. 

Nepal also differs from Kashmir from the fact that the Maho- 
medans never had possession of their valley, and never, consequently, 
influenced their arts or their religions. The architectural history of 
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the two valleys differs, consequently, in the following particulars : — 
In Kashmir we have a Buddhist period, superseded in the 8th century 
by an original quasi-classical style, that lasted till it, in its turn, 
was supplanted hy that of the Moslem in the 15th century. In 
Nepal we have no succession of styles — no history in fact — for we do 
not know when any of the three religions was introduced ; hut what 
we find is the Yaishnava, Saiva, and Buddhist religions existing side 
by side at the present day, and flourishing with a rank luxuriance 
unknown on the plains of Bengal, where probably their exuberance 
was checked by the example of the Moslems, who, as just remarked, 
had no influence in the valley. 

Owing to all the principal monuments in Nepal being modem — 
all, certainly, subsequent to the 14th century — and to the people 
l>eing too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found on the 
plains, the buildings of Nepal cannot compare, as architectural objects, 
with those found in other parts of India. But, on the other hand, 
the very fact of their being modern gives them an interest of their 
own, and though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic one, 
when it is said that in Nepal there are more temples than houses, and 
more idols than men ; it is true to such an extent that there is an 
unlimited field for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings 
are marvellously picturesque. Judging from photographs and such 
materials as are available, I have no hesitation in asserting that 
there are some streets and palaces in Khatmandu and Bhatgaon 
which are more picturesque, and more striking as architectural 
compositions, than are to be found in any other cities in India. 
The style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have the 
defect of being principally in wood ; but their height, their variety 
of outline, their wealth of carving and richness of colour, are 
such as are not to be found in Benares or any other city of tie 
plains. 

The real point of interest in the architecture of Nepal to the true 
student of the art lies in its ethnographic meaning. When fully 
mastered, it presents us with a complete microccsm of India as it 
was in the 7th century, when Hiouen Thsang visited it — when the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished side hy side ; and 
when the distinctive features of the various races were far more 
marked than they have since become under the powerful solvent of 
the Mahomedan domination. 

Prom all these causes I believe that if the materials existeil, ai d 
it were possible to write an exhaustive history of the architecture 
of the valley of Nepal, it would throw more light on most of the 
problems that are now perplexing us than that of any other province 
in India. It only, however, can be done by some one on the spot, 
and perfectly familiar not only with the Nepalese buildings but with 
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all the phases of the question ;^ but even then its value would be more 
ethnographic than aesthetic. If this were an ethnographic history 
of architecture, to which the aesthetic question were subordinate^ it 
would be indispensable that it should be attempted, however incom- 
plete the materials might be ; but the contrary being the case, it 
must suffice here to point out the forms of the architecture, merelj 
indicating the modes in which the various styles arc divided amon 
the different races. 



<r 



Like that of so many other countries of India, the mythic history 
of Nepal commences with that of the heroes of the * Mahabarata,* but 
with some more reasons in this case than in most others, for it seems 
prol)able that it was through the Himalayas that the Pandus entered 
India, and certain, at all events, that the poem represents the sur- 
vivors of the great war returning to their homes, accompanied by 
their dogs, across these mountains! thrcugh the dominion of the 
Gorkhas, if not actually through the valley of Nepal. The long 
lists of names, however, that connect these events with modem 
events, if not purely fabulous, are at least barren of all interest, and 
no event is recorded between 1800 years B.C. and A.D. 1300 that need 
arrest attention. What we do gather is, thit at some remote period, 
probably the first century of our era. Buddhism did penetrate into 
the valley, and, finding it inhabited by a people of Thibetan origin, 
it was, of course, easily adopted, and has since remained the religion 
of that section of the population.* 



* Nepal is fortunate in having 
posscsaed in Mr. Brian H. Hodgson one of 
tho most acute observers that ever graced 
the Bengal Civil Service. At tho time, 
however, when he was Resident in the 
valley, none of tlie questions mooted in 
this work can be said to have been 
8tart<.-d ; and he was mainly engrossed 
in exploring and coramunictiting to others 
tlie unsuspected wealth of Buldhist learn- 
ing which lie found in Nepal, and tho 
services lie rendered to this cause are in- 
calculably great. Nor did he neglect the 
architecture. I have before me a short 
manuscript essay on the s^ubject, only 
four sheets foolscap, with about one hun- 
dred illustrations, wiiich, if fully worked 
out, would be nearly all that is required. 
Uufortui'att'ly there arc neither dates 
nor dimensions, and the essay is so. 
short, and the driwings, made by na- 
tives, so incomplete, that it does not 
supply what is wanted ; but, if worked 
out on the spot and supplemented by 



photographs, it might be all that is 
required. 

' A curious miatake occurs in Buchanan 
Hamilton's * Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepal.* At page 57 he s tys : " G^autama, 
acforcling to the best authorities, lived 
in the sixth century B.C., and Sakya in the 
first century a.d. The doctrines of Sakya 
Singha differ most essentially from Oiose 
of Gautama." In the writings of any 
other man this would be put down as 
a stupid mistake, but he was so careful 
an observer that it is evident that his 
informers confounded tho founder of the 
Saka cm — whether he w^as Kanislika or 
not — with the founder of the religion, 
though they seem to be perfectly aware 
of the novelty of the doctrines introduced 
by Nagarjuna and tho fourth convocation. 
Ho adds, page 190, that Buddhism was 
introduc.d into Nepal a.d. 33, which is 
probably, however, fifty years too early 
— if, at least, it was oonsequeut on the 
fourth convocation. 
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There are two aoconnts of the mode in which the Hindu or Rajput 
element was introduced into the valley. The favourite one is, that 
after the sack of Chittore hj Ala-u-din, in 1306, the conqueror sought 
the hand of the proud Eajput's daughter, and to avoid the con- 
taTnination he and his followers fled and sought refuge in Nepal.* 
Another account represents the Bajas of Mithila and Semrun — de- 
scendants of the Surya Vansa kings of Ayodhya — and the Rajputs of 
Canouge flying in like manner, in 1326, to avoid the tyranny of the 
Delhi emperors ; and that it was these tribes, and not the fugitives 
from Chittore, who conquered and colonised a part of the valley.^ 
Both accounts are probably to some extent true, and they and their 
followers form the Parbuttya or Hindu element in the population 
at the present day, and make up the bulk of those who profess the 
Hindu religion and worship Siva and Vishnu and the other gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon. 

Before they entered the valley, however, it seems to have been 

occupied by Kiratas, Bhotyas, Ncwars, and other tribes of impure 

origin,' according to the Hindu idea of purity — in other words, 

Tartars or Thilxjtans — and they are those who had early adopted 

tlie doctrines of Buddha and still adhere to them. The Newars seem 

to have been the goveniing caste till the year 1768, when a weiik 

sovereign having called in the assistance of a neighbouring Gorkha 

Ilaja, he seized the kingdom, and his successors still rule in Nepal. 

They apparently were originally of the Magar tribe,* but having mixed 

with the immigrant Hindus call themselves Rajputs, and have adopted 

the Hindu religion, though in a form very different from that known 

in the plains, and differing in a manner we would scarcely l)e inclined 

to expect. When the religion of the destroyer was introduced into 

a country that professed the mild religion of Buddha, it might 

naturally \ye supposed that its most savage features would be toned 

down, so as to meet, to some extent at least, the prejudices of the 

followers of the religion it was superseding. So far from this being 

the case in this instance, it is said that when first introducing the 

religion the Gorkhas propitiated the deity with human sat^rifices, till 

warned in a dream to desist and substitute animals.* Besides thL**, 

the images of Durga or Kali, though hideous and repulsive enough in 

the plains, are ten times more so in Xeiml ; and, in fact, throughout 

there is an exaggeration of all the most prominent features of the 

religion, that would lead to the l)elief that it found a singularly 

congenial soil in the valley and blossomed with uiuisual exuberance 

there. This, in fact, is one of the reasons that leiid to the belief thut 



' Buchanan Hamilton, 'Account of 
the Kingdom of Nepal,* p. 12. 
« Ibid., p. 49 



' Buclianan Hamilton, * Account uf tlio 
Kinf]^(Iom of Nopnl,* p. 190. 

* Ibid., p. 22. » Ibid., pp. 35 and 211. 
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tbe religion of Siva ia a northern Tartar superstition, vhich, when 
introdaced into India, was softened and modified to suit the milder 
geniiu of the people ; but among the hill tribes, with northem 
affinities, it was practised with all the Tantric devil -worshipping 
peculiarities that characterise it« original birthplace. So far, Um, as 
tbe architecture of the Saiva temples in Nepal is concerned, it eeema 
to indicate that tbe worship came into tbe valley from tbe north, 
and not from the plains of Bengal. The architecture of the templ{« 
of Vishnu, on the contrary, seems evidently to be an offshoot of the 
art of the plains. 

Stipas oe Chaityab. 

Tbe two oldest and most important Buddhist monuments in the 
valley of Nepal are those of Swayambnnath and Bouddhama:' the 
former, beautifully situated on a gentle eminence about a mile from 
Khatniandu, the hitter at Kasachiel, at some distance off. 



lie. Tfinple of SjiarunboniUi. Hcpil. (Fromu Dravlag In Uw Hodgwni OoIIccUdd.) 

' A Tie* of Uiu temple from the rroDlieiiirco of Buclianau Htuniltou's volume. 
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No very precise infonnation is to be had about the date of either, 
but, in their present form at least, they are not the oldest in the 
vallej. According to Brian Hodgson, there are several low, flat, 
tumuli-like chaitjas, with very moderate tees, which are older, and 
may be of any age ; but, as will be seen from the previous woodcut 
(No. 170), that at Swayambunath is of an irregular clumsy form, 
and chiefly remarkable for the exaggerated form of its tee. This 
is, in fact, the most marked characteristic of the modem Thibetan 
dagoba, which in China is carried frequently to such an extent that 
the stupa becomes evanescent, and the tee changes into a nine or 
thirteen storeyed tower. According to Kirkpatrick (p. 151), "this 
temple is chiefly celebrated for its perpetual fire, the two principal 
wicks having preserved their flames from time immemorial." The 
continual presence of the flre-^ltar, in connexion with statues of 
Buddha in Gandhara, would lead us to suspect a connexion between 
fire-worship and Buddhism in that province, but hardly so intimate 
as this would seem to 
indicate. 

In Mr. Hodgson's 
collection there are 
nearly one hundred 
drawings of chaityas 
in Nepal, all different, 
most of them small, 
and generally highly 
ornamented ; but none 
of them grand, and 
none exhibiting that 
el^ance of form or 
beauty of detail which 
characterises the build- 
ings of the plains. 
Prom a low, flat 
mound, one - tenth of 
its diameter in height, 
they rise to such a tall 
building as this, which 
is a common form, 
bearing the name of^ 
Kosthakar (Woodcut m. 
No. 171), in which 

the dagoba is only the crowning ornament, and between these there 
is every conceivable variety of shape and deUiil. Among others, 
there is the four-faced lingam of Siva, with a corresiwnding emblem 
with four Buddhas ; and altogether such a confusion of the two 




Nepalese Kosthakar. No scale. 
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religions as to confinn the idea hinted at above, that the Ungam 



17J. Ilevl lUivwiiii Temple, BtutgUHL (FluB ■ FtisUignpbO 

rcatly a dimiiiutivt; d)i<^ba, and not the emblem it i 
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Bupposed to represent, though, no doubt, in modern times understood 
to have that meaning. 

By far the most characteristic and beautiful temples of the 
Nepalese are those possessing many storeys divided with sloping 
roofs. They are unlike anything found in Bengal, and all their 
affinities seem with those in Burmah or China. Usually, they seem 
to be dedicated to the Saiva faith, but Mr. Hodgson mentions one at 
Patau, where ^^Sakya occupies the basal floor, Amitabha the second 
storey, a small stone chaitya the third, the Dharmadatu Mandala the 
fourth ; the fifth, or apex of the building, externally consisting o[ a 
small churamani, or jewel-headed chaitya." 

One of the most elegant of this class is the Bhowani temple at 
Bhatgaon, represented in the previous woodcut (No. 172). It is five 
storeys in height, but stands particularly well on a pyramid of five 
steps, which gives it a greater dignity than many of its congeners. 
Another, dedicated to Mahadeo, is seen in the centre of the next 
woodcut (No, 173). It is only two storeys in height, but has the 
same characteristic form of roof, which is nearly universal in all 
buildings, civil or ecclesiastical, which have any pretension to archi- 
tectural design. The temple on the left of the last cut is dedi- 
cated to Krishna, and will be easily recognised by any one familiar 
with the architecture of the plains from its sikra or spire, with the 
curvilinear outline, and its clustering pavilions, not arranged quite 
like the ordinary types, but still so as to be unmistakably Bengali. 

One other example must complete our illustration of the arclii- 
tocture of Nepal It is a doorway leading to the durbar at Bhatgaon, 
and is a singularly characteristic specimen of the style, but par- 
taking much more of China than of India in the style of its orna- 
ments (Woodcut No. 174, p. 307). It is indeed so like an archway in 
the Nankau Pass, near Pekin — given further on — ^that I was at first 
inclined to ascribe them to the same age. The Chinese example, 
however, is dated in 1345 ; ^ this one, according to Mr. Hodgson, was 
erected as late as 1725, yet their ornamentation is the same. In the 
centre is Garuda, with a seven-headed snake-hood ; and on either 
hand are Nagas, with seven-headed hoods also ; and the general 
character of the foliaged ornaments is so similar that it is difficult to 
believe in so great a lapse of time between them ; but I dare not 
question Mr. Hodgson^s evidence. Since he was in Nepal the building 
on the left-hand side of the 6ut has been " improved." His drawings 
show it to have been one of the most picturesque buildings in the 
valley. It certaiuly is not so now. 

It may be remembered that in speaking of the architecture of 
Canara (antej p. 272), I remarked on the similarity that existed 



' * Joornal of the Boyal Asiatio Society,' vol v. (K.S.) jk la 

X 
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between that of that remote province atid the style that is found iii 
this Himalayan valley ; and I du not think tliat any oae can look 



at the illnatrations quoted al>ove, especially Woodcuts Nos. IflO ami 
153, and not perceive the similarity lictwecn them and the Nepalew 
examples, thongh it mijrht i^ijiiire a familiarity with all the photo- 
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graphs to make it evident, vithout it« being pointed out. This 



174. DoOTWiT of DaiUr, BtulgaoD. (Krum k Pbotoiirspli.) 

being the case, it is curious to fiud Colonel Kirkiwtiiik eljitiriE, more 
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than seventy years ago, that ^'it is remarkable enough that the 
Newar women, like those among the Nairs, may, in fact, have as 
many husbands as they please, being at liberty to divorce them con- 
tinually on the slightest pretence."^ Dr. Buchanan Hamilton also 
remarks that "though a small portion of the Newars have forsaken 
the doctrine of Buddha and adopted the worship of Siva, it is withoat 
changing their manners, which are chiefly remarkable for their extra- 
ordinary carelessness about the conduct of their women ; " and he 
elsewhere remarks on their promiscuousness and licentiousness.^ In 
fact, there are no two tribes in India, except the Nairs and Newars, 
who are known to have the same strange notions as to female chastity, 
and that, coupled with the architecture and other peculiarities, seenis 
to point to a similarity of race which is both curious and interesting ; 
but how and when the connexion took place I must leave it to others 
to determine. I do not think there is anything in the likeness of 
the names, but I do place faith in the similarity of their architecture 
combined with that ot their manners and customs. 

Wooden Temples. 

In the Himalayan districts between Kashmir and Nepal, in Knlu, 
Eangra, and Kumaon, there are a vast number of temples, regarding 
which it would be extremely interesting to have more information 
than we now possess. They are all in wood, generally Deodar pine, 
and, like most buildings in that material, more fantastic in shape, 
but at the same time more picturesque and more richly carved than 
buildings in more permanent and more intractable materials. What 
we now know of them, however, is mainly derived from photographs, 
taken without any system, only as pictures, because the buildings 
were either picturesque in themselves or so situated as to improve 
the landsc.ii)e. No one yet has thought of measuring them, nor of 
asking to what divinities they are dedicated, and still less of inquiring 
into their age or traditions ; and till this is done it is impossible to 
treat of them in anything like a satisfactory manner. 

Whenever this chapter of Indian architectural history comes to 
be written, it will form a curious pendant to that of the wooden 
architecture of Sweden and Norway, the similarities between the two 
groups being both striking and instructive. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that any ethnographical or political connexion can be traced 
between peoples so remote from one another which could influence 
their architectural forms ; but it is curious, if this is so, to observe 
how people come independently to adopt the same forms and similar 



» * Nepaui; p. 187. 

* Buchanan Hamilton, 'Account 
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51, &c. 
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modes of decoration when using the same materials for like purpoaee, 
and under Bimilar climatic influences. Although it may, consequently, 
be iinpoesible to trace any influence that the people of tlio Himalayas 
could hare exerted on the peoples of tlie nortli-wcst of Europe, it is 
by no means clear that in these wooden structures wc may not find the 
germ of much that is now perplexing us with regard to the earlier fonus 
of Hindu stone architecture. Like Buddhist architcctiu%, there can 
hardly be a doubt that much of it was derived from wooden originals, 
and it is difficult to see any locality where wooden styles were likely 
to be earlier adopted and longer practised than in those valleys where 
the Deodar pine is abundant, and forms so excellent and bo lasting a 
bailding material. 

An exploration of these valleys, would, no doubt, bring to light 
many curious monuments, which would not only be interestii^ in 
themselves, but might 
throw considerable light 
on many now obscure 
pointe of our inquiries. 
One moimmeiit, for in- 
stance, has recently been 
discovered by Major God- 
win Austen near the foot 
of the Naga hills in As- 
sam, wliich is unlilie any 
other known to exist any- 
where else.' The temple 
— if temple it may be 
called — consiate of a long 
corridor, about 2.')0 ft. in 
length and 21 ft. wide, 
the ro<if of which was 
supported by pi'lars 
richly carved, spaced X5 
ft. to 21 ft. apart ; but 
its most remarkable fea- 
tures am two rows — one 

of sixteen, the other of ,„ »t™itibi pc Dimpor. 

sevetiteen monoliths — 'P™ • t*™"""! '"' "'i^ '^""' ^°^°-'> 

standing !n front of this. 

The tallest is 15 ft., the smallest 8 ft. 5 in., the general range being 
from 12 to 13 ft. in height, and IW ft. to 20 ft. in circumference. 



' The following particulnn ae laken I' .Icmrual of tlia Aaiulio Society of I 
from a |>«pcr hj Major Austea in the I gul.' vol sliii. purt i., 1874. 
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No two are exactly alike, though all have a general similarity of design 
to those represented in the preceding woodcut (No. 175), which may 
be considered as typical of the style. Another similar monolith was 
found a small distance off, measuring 16 ft. 8 in. in height, and 23 ft. 
in circumference. 

The natives were quite unable to give any account of these curions 
monuments, nor is it easy to guess why they were placed where they 
are. So far as I know, no similar monument exists anywhere, for the 
pillars seem perfectly useless, though attached to two rows of stones 
that may have borne a roof ; otherwise they look like those rows of 
rude stone monuments which we are familiar with in tMs country and 
in Brittany, but which a more artistic people may have adorned with 
rude carvings, instead of leaving them quite plain, as our forefathers 
did. As for their carving, the only things the least like them, so 
far as I know, in India, are the pillars in the temple at Moodbidri 
(Woodcut No. 152), and in other places in Canara, but there the pillars 
are actual supports of roofs ; these are round-headed, and evidently 
never were intended for any utilitarian purpose. 

Judging from the gateway and other remains of the town of 
Dimapur, in which these pillars are found, they cannot be of any 
great age. The gateway is of the Gaur type, with a pointed arch, 
probably of the 16th or 17tb century ; and, if Major Austen's obser- 
vation is correct, that the sandstone of which they are composed 
is of a friable and perishable nature, they cannot be of any remote 
antiquity. 

It would be very interesting if a few more similar monuments 
could be found, and Assam is one of the most promising fields in India 
for such discoveries. When Hiouen Thsang visited it, in the 7th 
century, it was known as the kingdom of Kamrup, one of the three 
principal states of Northern India, and continued populous and im- 
portant till the Pathan sovereigns of Delhi attempted its conquest in 
the 15th century. Owing to the physical difficulties of the country, 
they never were able to succeed in this attempt ; but they blockaded 
the country for many years, and, cut off from the' rest of the world, 
the savage hill tribes on either hand, aided by famine, so depopu- 
lated the country that the jungle overpowered the feeble remnant 
that survived, and one of the richest valleys in the world is now 
one of the most sparsely inhabited. A good and liberal government 
might, in a few years, go far to remedy this state of affairs, and, if 
so blessed, the jungle might again be cleared and rendered fit for 
human population. When this is done there can be no doubt but 
that the remains of many ancient cities will be found. Already 
Captain Dal ton has given an account of the ruins of Gohati, which 
was almost certainly the ancient capital of the province. " Its former 
importance," the Commissioner says, " is well attested by the immense 
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extent of it8 fortifications, and the profusion of carved stones which 
every excavation of the modem town brings to light. The remains 
of stone gateways and old stone bridges are foond both within and 
without the old city walls." * Captain Hannay gives a view of one of 
these bridges. Like all the rest, it is constructed without arches, on 
the horizontal principle,^ but it may be as old as the time of the 
Chinese Pilgrims. Besides these, other ruins have been found and 
described, in more or less detail, in the pages of the ^ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.' When more fully known they will certainly 
be of considerable historic and ethnographic value, though they hardly 
can compare with the vast monuments of such provinces as Orissa or 
Gujerat, and other parts of India Proper. 

Thibet. 

It would be extremely interesting if, before leaving this part of 
the world, it were possible to compile anything like a satisfactory 
account of the Buddhist style in Thibet, for it is there that Buddhism 
exists in its greatest purity at the present moment, and there onlj 
is it entirely and essentially a part of the system of the people. We 
would gladly, therefore, compare the existing state of things in Thibet 
with our accounts of India in the days of the supremacy of the same 
religion. The jealousy of the Chinese, how^ever, who are now supreme 
over that nation of priests, prevents free access to the country, and 
those who have penetrated beyond its forbidden barriers have either 
done so in the disguise of mendicants, and, consequently, dared neither 
to draw nor examine minutely what they saw, or else had little taste for 
portraying what was unintelligible, and, consequently, of very little 
interest to them.^ 

So far as can be made out from such narratives as we have, there 
does not seem to be in Thibet a single relic-shrine remarkable either 
for sanctity or size, nor does relic- worship seem to be expressed either 
in their architecture or their religious forms. But as no country 
in the world poesesees a larger body of priests in proportion to its 
population, and as all these are vowed to celibacy and Uve together, 
their monasteries are more extensive than any we know of elsewhere 
— some containing 2000 or 3000 lamas, some, if we may trust M. Hue, 
as many as 15,000.* The monasteries do not seem to be built with 



' 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of what ho saw, but they are not selected 

Bengal,' vol. xxiv. p. 1. et eeqq. from tliat class of monnmeDts which is 

* Ibid., vol. IX. p. 291, et aeqq, the subject of our present inquiry. 

' Gapt. Tomer, it is true, who was sent * * Voyage dans le Thibet,' vol. ii. p, 

to Teeshoo Lomboo by Warren Hastings, 289. The monastery referred to is that 

has published with his interesting nar- of S^ra, in the neighbourhood of 

vatlve a unmber of very faithful views of . the capital. 
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any regularity, or to be grouped into combinations of any architectural 
pretension, but to consist of long streets of cells, mostly surrounding 
small courtyards, three or four on each side, and sometimes two or 
even three storeys high ; generally, perhaps always, with a small 
shrine or altar in the centre. The monastery of Bouddha La, outside 
the city of Lassa, where the Delai Lama resides, seems to be of more 
magnificence than all the rest — the centre being occupied by a building 
four storeys high, crowned by a dome (making the fifth) covered 
entirely with sheets of gold (rather, perhaps, merely gilt), and sur- 
rounded by a peristyle of columns, which are gilt also. Around this 
central palace are grouped a number of smaller ones, where the inferior 
members of this great ecclesiastical order reside ; but of all this it is 
difficult to form a distinct idea without some better drawings than 
the native ones, which are at present alone available. 

The Delai Lama, who resides in this palace, is believed by the 
Thibetans to be the living incaniation of the Deity, and, in conse- 
quence, is the principal, if not the only, object of worship in Lassa. 
There are, however, fom* or five subordinate incarnations in difPerent 
parts of Thibet and Mongolia, who, though inferior to this one, are 
still objects of worship in the places where they reside, and by 
particular sects of Buddhists. 

It is this worship of a living rather than of a dead deity that 
seems to be the principal cause of the diflFerenoe of the architectural 
forms of India and Thil)et. In the countries we have hitherto been 
describing no actual incarnation of the Deity is believed to have taken 
place since the death of Sakya Muni, though the spirit of God has 
descended on many samts and holy men ; in India, therefore, they 
have been content to worship images of the departed deity, or relics 
which recall His presence. In Thibet, where their deity is still present 
among them, continually transmigrating, but never dying, of course 
such a foiTii of worship would be absurd ; no relic of a still living god 
can exist, nor is the semblance or the memory of any past manifestation 
thought worth preserving. A priori^ therefore, we should scarcely 
look here for the same ckss of sacred edifices as we find in India 
or Ceylon. 

Owing to the jealousy with which the country is guarded against 
the intrusion of Europeans, we may probably have to wait some time 
before Thibet itself, or even the valleys dependent upon it in the 
Himalayas, are so accessible to Eiu^oi^ean travellers as to enable 
them to supply the data requisite for the purpose. In the mean- 
while, however, the view (Woodcut No. 176) of the doorway of 
the temple at Tassiding is curious as showing a perseverance 
in the employment of sloping jambs., which we do not meet 
with in the plains. It will be recollected that this feature is 
nearly universal in the Behar and early western caves (Woodoats 



1I». DaorwijatMaTtafteUTmilUBg. (Fran Dr. Hookirs ■HiBuJijunJognal..') 

Nos, 43, 45, and 50), but there we lose it. It may have con- 
tiiined to be commonljr employed during the Middle Ages, though 
the examples have perished ; hut it is curious to find it cropping up 
here ag.iin after a lapw of 20(»0 years.* 

Another view in the porch of the ttiuple at Peniiongcbi is also 
interesting, as showing the form of roof wliioh we urc familiar with 
in the rock exiimples, and also as illustrating the extent to which the 
bracket capital of India may lie carried under the influence of wooden 
architecture [Woodcut No, 177), It bai-dly Eccms doubtful that tlie 
idea was originally derived from woo<kn constniction, but was 
equally appropriate to masonic fomis, and is uted in masonry so 
judiciously by liidiau architects that wu lose eiglit of its origin in 
most instances altogether. 

Interesting as these minor styles undouhtcdly are from their 
variety, and valuable though they may be for the bints they afford 
us in unilerstanding tlie history of the other styles, they never can 
be fo imnortant a^ the greiter architectural groups that are found on 
the pUins of India itself. A monograph of the ptyh* of Kashmir or 
Neojl, or of the intermediate val'eyH, would l>c an invaluable addition 
to our knowledge ; but linrdly more is required in a general history 
than that their places should be indicated, and their general chanto- 



' It in foand carronUv poiplnyc'l in the I mimaetcrics, but n^vcr as a oonstniFtivs 
decoiativF! Bcutptoio oC tlio Oauilliam rcAlure, 
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teristics eo defined as to render them rcco<^isablc. Even these minor 
Btjlea, however, will become more intelligible when Btudied in con- 
nexion with the Dravidian and northern stjlea, wliich are those it is 
nest proposed to define and destTilic. 



Templks at Kakgra. 

Thougli a little out of their place in the series, there are two Bmall 
t^implcs ill oue of the Uimalayuii valleya which it may be expedient 
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to describe here before lejiviiig this part of the subject, as their 
pecuharities will assist us in uiiderstandiug much that has just been 
said, or that will be presently advanced. Besides this, they do not 
exactly fit into any other series, but they can hardly be passed 
over, as they possess what is so rare in Indian temples — ^a well- 
ascertained date. 

,' The temples are situated in the village of Kiragrama, not far 
I from Kote Kangra, and, as an inscription on tliem records^ were 
built by two brothers, Baijnath and Siddhnath, in the year ^04 a.d.^ 
Neither of them are large. The larger has a porch 20 ft. square 
inside by 28 ft. (not 48 ft.) over all externally, and the whole length 
of tlie temple, from front to rear, is 50 ft. The smaller one is only 
•^3 ft. over all, including the sanctuary. In 178G, the large temple 
underwent a thorough repair at the hands of a Raja Sinsarchand, 
which has obliterated many of its features ; but it is easy to see at a 
glance what was done in the beginning of the 9th century, and what 
lOOO years afterwards. The small temple, though ruinous, is more 
interesting, because it has escaped the hand of the spoiler. As will 
be seen from the woodcut (No. 178), it has all the features of a very 
old temple — great simplicity of outline, no repetitions of itself, and 
the whole surface of the upjxir part covered with that peculiar horse- 
shoe diaper which was so fashionable in those early days. It looks 
here as if it must be copied from some brick or terra-cotta construc- 
tion ; otherwise its re])etition over a whole surface seems unac- 
countable. The amalaka stringcourses are sulxiued and in good 
taste, and the crowning ornament well proportioned.^ 

There is little doubt that the sikra of the larger temple was simi- 
larly adorned, but all its details are so comj^letely obliterated by the 
coating of plaster it has received that it has lost its interest. The 
pillars, however, of its porch retain their fonns up to their capitals, 
at least. The architraves, as may be seen from the woodcut, l)elong 
to the repair in 17HG. The shafts of the pillars are plain cylinders, 
of very classical proi)oi*tions, and the bases also show that they are 
only slightly removed from classical design. The s(|uare plinth, 
th6 two toruses, the ciivefcto, or hollow moulding l)etween, are all 
classical, but partially hidden by Hindu ornamentation, of great 
elegance, but unlike anything found afterwards. The capitals are, 
however, the most interesting pirts, though their details are con- 
siderably obliterated })y whitewash. They belong to what may Ihj 
styled the Hindu-Corinthian order, though the pruiciples on which 
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in a graceful and pleaaing manner. We all know the manner in 
which the Ionic and Corinthian capitals effect this ; pleasingly, it 
is trae, but not without effort and Bome little clumsinesB, which it 
required all the skill and taste of classical architects to conquer. 
To effect this object, the Hindus placed a vase uu the top of 
their column, the bowl of which was about the same diameter as 
that of the pillar on which it was placed, or rather larger ; but such 
an arrangement was weak, because the neck and base of the vase were 
necesearily smaller than the shaft of the pillar, and both were still 
cirealar. To remedy these defects, they designed a very beautiful 
class of foliaged ornament, which appeara to grow out of the vase, on 
each of its four faces, and, falling dowtiwards, strengthens the hollows 
of the nock and leg of the vase, so as to give them all the strength 
they require, and at the same time to convert the circular fonu of 
the shaft into the required sijuare for the abacus of the capital. The 
Hindus, of course, never had sufficient ability or constructive skill to 
enable them to produce so perfc-ct a form as the Corinthian or Ionic 
capitals of the Greeks or Konians ; hut it is prolwble that if this 
form were taken up at the present day, a capit^il as beautiful as 
either of these might even now l>e produced. It is, indeed, almost 
the only suggestion that Indian architecture seems to offer for 
European use. 

It is by no means clear when this form of capital was first intro- 
duced. It first appears, but timidly it must be confessed, in Huch 
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late Buddhist caves as were escavated after the hep:inninii of the 
flth century : — as, for instance, in the Ywlnp Sri cave at Nassick 
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(Woodcut No. 81) ; in the courtyard of the Yiswakanna, at Mom 
(Woodcut No. 63) ; and in some of the later caves at Ajunta — the 
twenty-fourth for instance. It is found at Erun (Woodcut No. 
179), among some fragments that I believe to be of the age of 
the Guptas, about a.d. 400, and it is currently employed in the 
middle group of Hindu caves at Ellora, such as the Ashes of Havana, 
and other caves of that age, say about a.d. 600. It afterwards 
became frequent, almost universal, with the Jains, down to the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest. The preceding representation of 
one (Woodcut No. 180), from a half column of a temple in Orissa, 
shows it in a skeleton form, and therefore more suited to explain its 
construction than a fuller capital would do. On its introduction, the 
bell-shaped or Persepolitan capital seems to have gone out of fashion, 
and does not again appear in Indian art. 

To return from this digression : there can be no doubt that the 
temple of Baijnath is dedicated to Siva, not only from the presence 
of the bulls in front of it, in pavilions oi the same architecture as the 
porch, but also because Ganesa appears among its integral sculptures ; 
yet, strange to say, the back niche, is occupied by a statue of Maha- 
vira, the last Jaina Tirthankar, with a perfectly legible inscription, 
dated in a.d. 1240.' It looks as if the age of toleration had not passed 
even them. 
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BOOK IV. 

DBAVIDIAN STYLE. 



CHAPTER L 

INTBODUOTOBY. 

The limits within which the Dravidian style of architecture pre- 
vailed in India are not difficult to define or understand. Practically 
they are those of the Madras Presidency, or, to speak more correctly, 
they are identical with the spread of the people speaking Tamil, or 
any of the cognate tongues. Dr. Caldwell, in his * Grammar,' estimates 
these at forty-five or forty-six millions,^ but he includes among them a 
number of tribes, such as the Tudas and Gonds, who, it is true, speak 
dialects closely allied to the Tamil tongues, but who may have learnt 
them from the superior races, in the same manner that all the nations 
of the south-west of Europe learnt to speak Latin from the Romans ; 
or as the Cornish men have adopted English, and the Irish and 
northern Scots are substituting that tongue for their native Gaelic 
dialects. Unless we know their history, language is only a poor test 
of race, and in this instance architecture does not come to our aid. 
It may do so hereafter, but in so far as we at present know, these tribes 
are in too rude a state to have any architecture of their own in a 
sufficiently advanced state for our pui-poses. Putting thera aside, 
therefore, for the present, we still have, according to the last census, 
some thirty millions of people speaking Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and 
Malayalam^ whom we have no reason for doubting are practically of 
thesa me race, and who, in so far as they are Hindus— not Jains, but 
followers of Siva and Vishnu — ^practise one style of architecture, and 
that known as the Dravidian. On the east coast the boundaries of the 
style extend as far north as the mouth of the Kistnah, and it penetrates 
sporadically and irregularly into the Nizam's territories, but we cannot 
yet say to what extent, nor within what limits. 



1 * Gomparatiye Qrammar of the DraTidian Languages,' London, second edition, 
1876, p. 42. 
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On the west coast its natural boundary northwards is the Kistnah, 
but it did at one time (a.d. 700 ?) reach as far as EUora, in latitude 
20^ ; but it seems to have been a spasmodic effort, and it took no per- 
manent root there, while tlie reflex wave brought the northern styles 
into the Mysore or other southern countries, where their presence was as 
little to be expected as that of the Dravidian so far north. 



Although considerable progress has lately been made in the right 
direction, no satisfactory solution has yet been arrived at of the 
problem of the origin of the Dravidians. The usual theory is that, 
coming from the westward, they crossed the Lower Indus, passed 
through Scinde and Gujerat, and, keeping to the right, sought the 
localities in which we now find them ; or rather, that they were 
pushed into that corner, first by the Aryans, who almost certainly 
crossed the Upper Indus, and passed through the Punjab into the valley 
of the Ganges, and afterwards by the Rajputs, who followed nearly in 
their footsteps. 

In favour of this view is the fact first pointed out by Dr. Caldwell,* 
th'it the Brahuis in Belochistan speak a Dravidian tongue, and may 
consefiuently be considered as a fragment of the race dropped there in 
fransifu. But against tliis view it may be urged that between the 
Brahuis and the northern Tamils we have a tract of civilized country 
extending over 1000 miles in which we have no evidence of the passage 
of the Dravidians, and where it is nearly certain, if it were a national 
migration, we should find their traces. 

So far as history is concerned, in such glimmerings of tradition as 
we ]xjssess, they certainly do not favour this view of matters. Not 
only to they fail to afford us any trace of such a migration or con- 
( I nest, but at the earliest time at which we find any mention of them 
the most civilized and important of their communities occupied the 
extreme southern {loint of the peninsula.* North of them all was 
forest, but between the Christian Era and the Mahomedan invasion 
we find the jungle gradually disapiDcaring, and the southern races 
pushing northwards, till, in the 14th century, they were checked and 
dri\'en back by the Moslems. But for their interference it looks as 
if, at that time, the Dravidians might eventually have driven the 
Aryans through the Himalayas back to their original seats, as the 
Maharattas, who are half Dravidians, nearly did at a subsequent 
period. 

If any clear or direct relationship could be discovered between 
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the Tamil and the Median or Aocadian langaages of Turanian origin, 
which the decipherment of arrow-headed inscriptions is revealing to 
ns, it might help a good deal in explaining the original introduction 
of the Dravidians into India, and the numerous ABsyrianisms that 
exist in the mythology and architecture of southern India. Till, 
however, more progress is made in that direction, it seems it would be 
more expedient for the present to assume that the Tamil-speaking 
races are practically aboriginal, and that the evidences of connexion 
between them and Babylonia are due to continued and close com- 
mercial intercourse between the Persian Gulf and the Malabar coast. 
That Buch did exist from very remote ages we may feel certain, and 
its extent seems such as to justify and explain any similarities that 
are now found existing in southern India. 

Be all this as it may, as far back as their traditions reach, we fibid 
the Dravida Desa, or southern part of India, divided into three king- 
doms or states, the Pandyas, the Cholas, and the Cheras, forming a 
little triarchy of powers, neither interfered with by the other nations 
of the earth, nor interfering with those beyond their limits. During 
the greater part of their existence all their relations of war and 
peace have been among themselves, and they have grown up a 
separate people, as unlike the rest of the world as can well be 
conceived. 

Of the three, the most southern was called the Pandyan kingdom ; 
it was the earliest civilized, and seems to have attained sufficient 
importance about the time of the Christian Era to have attracted the 
special attention of the Greek and Reman geographers. How much 
earlier it became a state, or had a regular succession of rulers, we 
know not,^ but it seems certainly to have attained to some consistency 
as early as five or six centuries before the Christian Era, and main- 
tained itself within its original boundaries till in the middle of 
the last century, when it was swallowed up in our all-devouring 
aggression. 

During this long period the Pandyas had several epochs of great 
brilliancy and power, followed by long intervening periods of de- 
pression and obscurity. The Ist century, and afterwards the 6th 
or 6th, seem to have been those in which they especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. If buildings of either of these epochs still 
exist, which is by no means improbable, they are utterly unknown to 
us as yet, nor have we any knowledge of buildings of the intervening 
periods down to the reign of Tirumulla Nayak, a.d. 1624. This 
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prince adorned the capital city of Madnra mth many gplendid 
edifices^ some of which have heen drawn by Daniell and other?. 
What more ancient remains there may be will not be known till the 
place has lieen carefully and scientifically explored. 

The Cliola kin^^dom extended northwards from the valley of the 
Cauvery and Coleroon rivers, whose banks seem always to have been 
its prin(*i])al seat, nearly to Madras, all along the eastern coast, called 
after them Cholomandalani or Coroniandel. The date of the origin of 
their kin^^dom is not known, bat their political relations with Kash- 
mir can l)e trailed as early as the 6th century, and probably earlier.^ 
Their epoch of gi-eatcHt glory, however, was between the 10th and 
12th wnturies, when they seem to have conquered not only their 
neighl)onr8 the Pandyas and Cheras, but even to have surpassed the 
bounds of the triarchy, and carried their arms into Ceylon, and to 
have maintained an eijual struggle with the Chalukyas in the north. 
After this jiericxl they had no great revival like that of the Pandyas 
under Tirumulla Nayak, but sank step by step under the Mahomedans, 
Mahmttiis, and English, to their present state of utter political 
annihilation. 

The Chenis occupied the country northward of the kingdom of 
Pandya, and westward of Chola, including a considerable part of 
what is now known as Mysore. Their rise according to their own 
annals took phux; nearly at the time of the Chiistian Era, but this 
most probably is an exaggeration ; but there are inscriptions which 
prove that they were powerful in the 4th and 5th centuries. From 
this timj they seem gradually to have extended their conquest north- 
wards. Their sixteenth king leasts of having conquered Andbra and 
Kaliiiga,* and their twentieth king, Kongani Raya III., boasts of 
having conrjuered Chola, Pandya, Dravida, Andhra, Ealinga, Varada, 
and Maharastra de»S4i3 as far as the Nerbudda river.^ According to 
the dates in the Kongadesa Rajakal, this must have taken place in the 
7th cent my, but from what we know of history, it could not have 
taken pla(^ till after the overthrow of the Ghalukyan dynasty, and 
consecjuently hardly beforc 750. That a southern conquest did take place 
about that time seems almost certahi from the eclipse of the Chalukyas 
between 750 and 1000,* and from the excavation of the Kylas and 
other ten.i»le8 of Dravidian architecture at Ellora about that time, 
and there seems no race but the Cheras who could have effected this. 

Vira Chola (a.d. 927-977) seenis firat to have checked their vic- 
torious career, and Ari Vara Devu, another Chola king (1004), to have 
completed then* destruction. lie also boasts of having carried his 
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irictorionB standard to the Nerbudda, and to have been a benefactor 
to Chillambaram, the then famed temple of his race. 

This was the last great eifort of the early triarchy ; after this 
the rise of the Bellalas in Mysore, and the revival of the Chalukyas in 
central India, seem to have checked them to such an extent, that 
they never regained a perfect independence, though at times wealthy 
and powerful and capable of embarking in the most splendid architec- 
tural undertakings.^ 

Although, politically, these three states always remained distinctj 
and generally antagonistic, the people belonged to the same race. 
Their architecture is different from any other found in India, but 
united in itself, and has gone through a process of gradual change 
from the earliest times at which we become acquainted with it, until 
we lose sight of it altogether in the last century. This change is 
invariably for the worse, the earlier specimens being in all instances 
the most perfect, and the degree of degradation forming, as mentioned 
above, a tolerably exact chronometric scale, by which we may measure 
the age of the buildings. 

Buddhism, as before hinted, does not seem to have ever gained a 
footing of much importance among any of the Dravidian races of India, 
and as early as the 7tli century the few votaries of Buddha that 
existed in the south of India were finally expelled.^ So completely 
was it extirpated that I do not know of one single Buddhist monument 
south of the Eistuah, except the tope at Amravati described above, 
and am inclined very much to doubt if any really important ones ever 
existed. 

The Jaina religion, on the contrary, continued to flourish at 
Conjeveram and in the Mysore, and seems to have succeeded Buddhism 
in these places, and to have attracted to itself whatever tendency 
there may have been towards the doctrines of Buddhism on the part 
of the southern people. Though influential from their intelligence, 
the Jains never formed more than a small numerical fraction of the 
people among whom they were located. 

The Hindu religion, which thus became supreme, is now commonly 
designated the Brahmanical, in order to distinguish it from the earlier 
Vedic religion, which, however, never seems to have been known in 
the south. The two sects into which it is divided consist of the 
worshippers of Siva and of Vishnu, and are now quite distinct and 
almost antagonistic ; but both are now so overloaded with absurd 
fables and monstrous suixjrstitions, that it is very diflicult to ascertain 
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what they really are or ever were. Nor are we yet in a position to 
speak confidently of their origin. 

Recent discoveries in Assyria seem, however, to point to that oonntry 
as the origin of much that we find underlying the local colouring of 
the Yaishnava faith. Garuda, the eagle-headed Yahana, and com- 
panion of Yishnu, seems identical with the figure now so familiar to 
us in Assyrian sculpture, prohably representing Ormazd. The fish- 
god of the Assyrians, Dagon, prefigures the '^ Fish- Avatar," or 
incarnation of Yishnu. The man-lion is not more familiar to us in 
Assyria than in India, and tradition generally points to the West for 
the other figures scarcely so easily recognised — more especially Bali, 
whose name alone is an index to his origin ; and Maha Assura, who, 
by a singular inversion, is a man with a bull's head,^ instead of a bnll 
with a man's head, as he is always figured in his native land. It is 
worthy of remark that the ninth Avatar of Yishnu is always Buddha 
himself, thus pointing to a connexion between these two extremes of 
Indian faith ; and we are told by inscriptions of the 14th century that 
there was then no appreciable difference between the Jains and 
Yaishnavas.^ Indeed, as pointed out in the introduction, it seems 
impossible to avoid considering these three faiths as three stages of 
one superstition of a native race — Buddhism being the oldest and 
purest ; Jainism a faith of similar origin, but overlaid with local 
superstitious ; and Yishnuism a third form, suited to the capacity of 
the natives of India in modern times, and to compete with the 
fashionable worship of Siva. 

Both these religions have borrowed an immense amount of nomen- 
clature from the more abstract religions of the Aryan races, and both 
profess to venerate the Yedas and other scriptures in the Sanscrit 
language. Indeed it is all but impossible that the intellectual supe- 
riority of that race should not make itself felt on the inferior tribes, 
but it is most important always to bear in mind that the Sanscrit- 
speaking Aryan was a stranger in India. It cannot indeed be too 
often repeated that all that is intellectually great in that country — 
all, indeed, which is written — ^belongs to them ; but all that is built — 
all, indeed, which is artistic — ^belongs to other races, who were either 
aboriginal or immigrated into India at earlier or subsequent periods, 
and from other sources than those which supplied the Aryan stock. 

There does not seem to be any essential difference either in plan 
or form between the Saiva and Yaishnava temples in the south of India. 
It is only by observing the images or emblems worshipped, or by 
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reading tbe stories represented in the numerous sculptures with which 
atemple is adorned, that we find out the god to whom it is dedicated. 
Whoever he may be, the temples consist almost invariably of the four 
foUowmg parts, arranged in various manners, as afterwards to be 
explained, but differing in themselves only ax;cording to the age in 
which they were executed : — 

1 . The principal part, the actual temple itself, is called the Vimana. 
it is always square in plan, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of 
one or more storeys ; it contains the cell in which the image of the 
5od or his emblem is placed. 

2. The porches or Mantapas, which always cover and precede the 
door leading to the cell. 

8- Gate pyramids, Gopuras, which are the principal features in the 
quadrangular enclosures which always surround the Vi?m?ws. 

4. Pillared halls or Choultries, used for various purposes, and wliich 
are the invariable accompaniments of these temples. 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks or wells for water— 
tobe used either for sacred purposes or the convenience of the priests, 
—dwellings for all the various grades of the priesthood attached to it, 
and numerous other buildings designed for state or convenience. 
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Although it may not be poesible to point out the origin of the 
Dravidian style, and trace its early history with the same precision as 
we can that of Buddhist architecture, there is nothing so mysterious 
about it, as there is regarding the styles of northern India, nor does 
it burst on us full blown at once as is the case with the architecture 
of the Chalukyas. Hitherto, the gi'eat diflRculty in the case has been, 
that all the temples of southern India have been found to be of so 
modem a date. The great building age there was the 16th and 17th 
centuries of our era. Some structural buildings, it is true, could be 
traced back to the 12th or 13th with certainty, but beyond that all 
was to a great extent conjecture ; and if it were not for rock- cut 
examples, we could hardly go back much further with anything like 
certainty. Recent investigations, however, combined with improved 
knowledge and greater familiarity with the subject, have now altered 
tMs state of affairs to a great extent. It seems hardly doubtful now that 
the Kylas at Ellora, and the great temples at Purudkul (Pattadkul), 
are anterior to the 10th century.^ It may, in fact, be that they date 
from the 8th or 9th, and if I am not very much mistaken the " raths," 
as they are called, at Mahavellipore are as early, if not indeed earlier, 
than the 5th or 6th, and are in reality the oldest examples of their 
class known, and the prototypes of the style. 

One circumstance which has prevented the age of the Mahavelli- 
pore raths being before detected is, that being all cut in granite and 
in single blocks, they show no sign of wearing or decay, which is so 
frequently a test of age in etructural buildings, and being all in the 
same material produces a family likeness among them, which makes 
it at first sight difficult to discriminate between what is old and 
what new. More than this, they all possess the curious peculiarity of 
being unfinished, whether standing free, as the raths, or cut in the rock, 
as caves, or on its face, as the great bas-relief ; they are all left with 
one-third or one-fourth merely blocked out, and in some instances with 
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the intention merely indicated. It looks as if the workmen had been 
saddenly called ofF while the whole was in progress, and native 
traditions, which always are framed to account for what is otherwise 
most nnintelligible, have seized on this peculiarity, and make it the 
prominent feature in their myths. Add to this that it is only now 
we are acquiring that knowledge of the subject and familiarity 
with its details, which will enable us to check the vagaries of Indian 
specnktion. From all these causes it is not difScult to understand 
how easily mistakes might be made in treating of such mysterious 
objects. 

If we do not know all we would wish about the antiquities of 
Mahavellipore, it is not because attempts have not been made to 
supply the information. Situated on an open sea-beach, within one 
night's easy d4k from Madras, it has been more visited and oftener 
described than any other place in India. The first volume of the 
' Asiatic Researches ' (1788) contained an exhaustive paper on them 
by W. Chambers. This was followed in the fifth (1798) by another 
by Mr. Goldingham. In the second volume of the 'Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ' there appeared what was then considered 
a most successful attempt to decipher the inscriptions there, by Dr. 
Guy Babington, accompanied by views of most of the sculptures. 
The 'Madras Journal,' in 1844, contained a guide to the place by 
Lieutenant Braddock, with notes by the Rev. W. Taylor and Sir Walter 
Elliot ; and almost every journal of every traveller in these parts 
contains some hint regarding them, or some attempt to describe and 
explain their peculiarities or beauties. Most of these were collected 
in a volume in 1869 by a Lieutenant Carr, and published at the expense 
of the Madras Government, but unfortunately the editor selected had 
no general knowledge of the subject, nor had he apparently any local 
familiarity with the place. His work in consequence adds little to our 
previous stores. 

In addition to all this. Colonel Mackenzie undertook to illustrate 
the place, and employed his staff to make detailed drawings of all the 
sculptures and architectural details, and a volume containing thirty- 
seven drawings of the place is in his collection in the India Office, and 
Daniell has also published some faithful representations of the place. 
Quite recently it has been surveyed by the revenue surveyors, and 
photographed by Dr. Hunter, Captain Lyon, and others, so that the 
materials seem ample ; but the fact is, they have been collected at such 
distant times, and by individuals differing so essentially in capability 
or instruction, that it is almost impossible, except on the sjwt, to 
co-ordinate the whole. Any accomplished architect or archtcologist 
could do it easily in a month, and tell us the whole story. Meanwhile, 
however, the main features seem tolerably distinct, and ascertained 
within limits sufficient for our present purposes. 
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The oldest and most interesting group of nionuiiient« at Malii' 
veliipore, are the 80-callod five raths or monolithic temples standing 
on the aea-ehore — one o( these, that with the apsidal terminatioa in 
the centre of the aiiuexud noodcnt (No. 181), stands a little dttacbed 
from the rest. The other four ttand in a line i^orth and sonth, and 
look as if they had heen carted out of a single stone or rock, which 
originally, if that were so, mnst hare heen between -35 ft. and 40 ft. 
high at its southern end, einking to half that height at its northern 
extremity, and its width diminishing in a like proportion. 

The first on the north is a mere Pansala or cell 11 ft. sqnare 
externally, and 16 ft. high. It is the only one too that seems finished 



181. llalbf , Umh.vtUipwB. (FrMIl • Sktllh [qr Ihs Aulhof .) 

or nearly so, hut it haa no throne or image internally from which we 
might guesa its destination. 

The next is a small copy of the last to the southward, and measures 
11 ft.hylC ft. in plan, and iO ft. in height. The third.aeen partially in 
the above woodcut, is very remarkable : it is an ohlnng building with a 
ciu-yilinear shaped roof with a straight ridge. Its dimensions are 42 ft. 
long, 2a ft. wide, and 25 ft. high. Externally, it aeema to have l)een 
completely carved, but internally only partially excavated, the works 
being apparently stopped by an accident. It is cracked completely 
tiirough, so that daylight can be seen through it, and several masses 
of the rock lia\e fallen to the gronnd— this has been ascrihed to an 
earthiiuake and other causes. My impression is, the exptanatiou ia 
not far to seek, hut arose from uuskilfulness on the part of workmen 
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employed in a first attempt. Having completed the exterior, they set 
to work to excavate the interior so as to make it resemble a structural 
building of the same class, leaving only such pillars and supports 
as were sufficient to support a wooden roof of the ordinary con- 
struction. In this instance it was a mass of solid granite which, 
had the excavation been completed, would certainly have crushed 
the lower storey to powder. As it was, the builders seem to have 
taken the hint of the crack and stopped the further progress of the 
works. 

The last, however, is the most interesting of the series. A view of 
it has already been given (Woodcut No. 60), and it is shown on the 
right hand of the last woodcut. Its dimensions are 27 ft. by 28 ft. in 
plan» 84 ft. in height. Its upper part is entirely finished with its 
sculptures, the lower merely blocked out. It may be, that frightened 
by the crack in the last-named rath, or from some other cause, they 
desisted, and it still remains in an unfinished state. 

The materials for fixing the age of this rath are, first, the palaeo- 
graphical form of the characters used in the numerous inscriptions 
with which it is covered.^ Comparing these with Prinsep's alphabets, 
allowing for difference of locality, they seem certainly to be anterior 
to the 7th century.^ The language, too, is Sanscrit, while all the 
Chola inscriptions of the 10th and subseiiuent centuries are in Tamil, 
and in very much more modern characters.^ Another proof of 
antiquity is the character of the sculpture. We have on this rath 
most of the Hindu Pantheon, such as Brahma and Vishnu ; Siva too 
appears in most of his characters, but all in forms more subdued than 
are to be found elsewhere. The one extravagance is that the gods 
generally have four arms — never more — to distinguish them from 
mortals ; but none of these combinations or extravagances we find 
in the caves here, or at Ellora or Elephanta. It is the soberest and 
most reasonable version of the Hindu Pantheon yet discovered, and 
consequently one of the most interesting, as well, probably, as the 
earliest. 

None of the inscriptions on the raths have dates, but from the 
mention of the Pallavas in connexion with this place, I see no reason 
for doubting the inference drawn by Sir Walter Elliot from their 
inscriptions — "that the excavations could not well have been made 
later than the 6th century." * Add to all this, that these raths are 
certainly very like Buddhist buildings, as we learn to know them 
from the early caves, and it seems hardly to admit of doubt that we 



' Most of these were copied by Dr. 
Babington, and published with the pa- 
pen above referred to, but others aro 
given in the yoinme on the Mackenzit^ 
ooUection in the India Office. 



* ♦Journal of the Awatic Society of 
BengaV vol. vii. phi*c I'i. 

» Sir Walter Elliot in Lieut. Carr*8 
compilation, p. 127. 

* Ibid. 
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have here petrifactioiu of the last forms of Buddhist uchitectare,* 
and of the first forms of that of the Dravidians. 

The want of interiors in these raths makes it sometimes difficult 
to make this so clear as it might be. We cannot, for instance, ttll 
whether the apeidal rath in the centre of woodcut No. 181 was meiint 
to reproduce a chaitya hall, or a vihara like that of woodcnt No, 4K. 
From its being in several storeys I would infer the latter, but the 
whole is 80 conventionalised by transplantation to the south, and by 
the different nsus to which they are applied for the purposes of a 
different religion, that we must not stretch analc^es too far.^ 



'i RUh, Mutaiivelllpim. (From k Pholognph.) 



There ia one other rath, at some distance from the others, called 
Arjuna's ratli, represented in the above woodcut (No. 182), which, 
Ktningc to say, is finished, or nearly so, and gives a fair ide* of the 
form these oblong temples took before we have any stnictural bnild- 



■ Among thfl recently discovered mini linrn monftsleriM are aeyenl repreient- 

Fit Bharhut is a baa-reiief ri^prcaoriliiiK a ing fagmles of buiUings. Thej maf bn 

building so einctly like the Ion- ralh cellii nr cliaitja hitUs, bat, Rt all eventa, 

here, that tliero can be uo doubt ttiat thuy nre alrnoet exact reproductiona of 

Buch building* were lued in the north thu fmpdc of Ihis mth, Beiog iibbI 

uf ludia Iwu cciituriea at least btfore us framewnrks for sculpture, the north.m 

Chriflt, but to nh.it purpose they were t-iamples are, of 0"urBf,ooll»entionali>cd: 

applied is not bo clear. The one at but it is impossible to mirfake the iden- 

Bhariiut Bflcma to have ooiitiiinod the tity of inleiilion. They may iirobably bo 

thrones <it altars of the four last Buddhas. of about the snme age. 

' Among the soulpturos of the Gand- 
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ings of the class. This temple, though entermg in the side, was 
never intended to be pierced throi^h, but always to contain a cell. 
The hxge oblor^ rath, on the contrary, waa intended to be open 
all roond, and whether, consequently, we should consider it as a 
chonltrie or a gopiira is not quite clear. One thing, at all events, 
seems certain — and it is what interests ns most here — that the 
square raths are copies of Buddhist viharas, and are the originals 
from which all the yimanas in southern India were copied, and 



U& Peramll Pieodh Mddun, (From ■ US. I)ni-tDK tn tb* pcwvuloD d 

IbB l>b^ <lener.l Mi.nldih, Mld'u Eufioftrt.) S- Kai-;. 

continued to be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period. 
Woodcut No. ]ft3, for instance, represents one from Mikdurw, 
erected in the IStli century. It is chaofri^, ifc is true, and the cutis 
and some of the earlier foaturus are hardly recognisable; hut the 
wonder rather is tliat twelve centuries should not have more com- 
pletely obliterated all traces of tlv-- ordinal. There is nothing, 
however, in it which cannot be eaiiily recognised in intermediate 
examples, and their gradual transformation detected by any one 
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familiur with the subject. On the other hand, the oblong raths were 
halls or porticoes with the Buddhiata, and became the gopurag or gate- 
ways which are frequently — indeed generally — more important parte 
of Dravidian temples than the vimanas themselves. They, too, like the 
vinianas, retain tbcir original features very little changed to the 
present day, as may be seen from the annexed example from a modem 
Tamil temple on tlie opposite shore of the Gulf of Manaar (_ Woodcut 
No. 184), To all thia, howc*cr, we shall have frequent opportuni- 
ties of refciring in the sequel, and it will become much plainer as we 



IM. Entiince 10 1 Hindu Tomrle, Colombo. (From Sir J. E. Itnnenfi'ftylMi/) 

The otliLT antiquities at Mahnvelliporc, though very interesting in 
tliem-sulvua, are not nearly so important for our history as the raths 
just described. The ciivea are generally small, and fail architecturally, 
from the feebleness and tenuity of tbeir support*. The southern 
cave diggure hud evidently not been grounded in the art, like their 
northern uoniiieers, by the Buddhists. The long experience of the 
latter in the art taught them that ponderons masses were not only 
necessary to support their roofs, but for architectural effect j and 
neither they nor the Hindus who succeeded tliem in the north ever 
hesitated to use pillars of two or three diameters in height, or to crowd 
them together to any retjuired extent. In the south, on the contrarj-, 
the ca\'u dig^'era tried to copy literally the structural pillars need to 
support wooden roofs. Hence, I believe, the accident to the long rath, 
and hence certainly the poor and modern look' of alt the Bontherii 
caves, which has hitherto proved snch a stumbling-block to all who 
have tried to guess their age. Their B<;ulpture is better, and some of 
their best desigiis rank with those of Elloni and Elephanta, with 
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which they were, in all pr;»hahility, contemporary. Now, however, 
that we know that thu scupturt* in cave No. a at Badami were 
executed in the 6th century' (a.d. 579), we are enabled to appronimttte 
the date of those in the Mahavellipore caves with very tolerable 
certainty. The Badami sculptures are so eimilar in style with the 
best examples there that they cannot be far distant in date, and if 
placed in the following cenuiry it will not probably be far from the 
tmth. 

The great baa-rulief on the rock, 90 ft. by 40 ft., is perhaps the 
most remarkable thing of its class in India. Now that it 'a known to 
be wholly devoted to Serpent worsliip,* it acquires an interest it had 
not before, and opens a new chapter in Indian mythology.* There 
aeems nothing to enable us to fix its age with absolute certainty ; it 
can hardly, however, be doubted tliat it is anterior to the 10th 
century, and may be a couple of centuries earlier. 

There is one other antiquity in a place calh-d Saluvan Knppan, 
two miles north of Mahavellijorc, which has net ytt been drawn or 



Ui Tlgn-CiTsalStluTuilCuppiD. (I'luw ■ J lii,I»giii<l'.) 

described, but deserves notice as n lineal descendant of the tiger wi\'e 
at Cuttack (Woodcut No. 7.S). Here not one Init a Aor.cn of ti^'er 
heads welcome the aiirhorite to liia alwde. Here, too, tliey are coincn- 
tionalised as we always find them in Chalukyan art ; and this example 
serves, like every other, to show how the Hindu imagination in art 



' BoTgeta, 'BoiioB on Brlgam,' ic, mattcR, it might W hoped tlicy would 
p. 24. ri'placc Ihr liinil u[ the gn-nt Ntign ou 

* 'Tree and S<!r|>ctit Woraliip.' p. 7M. \,ia body U fotf it ia dl■^t^o)■ed by licing 

* iritWiTOpussibleloruuHCthoMKdriis made a cockiiLy for iJla Brilisheri- 
Qovonmoul to take any iutLTcst in qucli i 
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rang wild when onoe freed from the trammels of sober imitation of 
natural things, which we find to be its characteristic in the early 
stages of Buddhist art. 



Etlas, Ellora. 

From the raths at Mahavellipore to the Kylas at Ellora the transi- 
tion is easy, but the step considerable. At the first-named place we 
have TnftTiifflBfc copies of structures intended originally for other pur- 
poses, and used at Mahavellipore in a fragmentary and disjointed 
manner. At Ellora, on the contrary, the whole is welded together, 
and we have a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in all its parts 
as at any future period, and so far advanced that we might have 

some difficulty in tracing 
the parts back to their 
originals without the for- 
tunate possession of the 
examples on the Madras 
shore. 

Independently, how- 
ever, of its historical or 
ethnographical value, the 
Eylas is in itaelf one of 
the most singular and 
interesting monuments of 
architectural art in India. 
Its beauty and singularity 
always excited the aston- 
ishment of travellers, and 
in consequence it is better 
known than almost any 
other structure in that 
country, from the nume- 
rous views and sketches 
of it that have been pub- 
lished. Unlike the Budd- 
hist excavations we have 
hitherto been describing, 
it IB not a mere interior 
chamber cut in the rock, 
but is a model of a complete temple, such as might have been erected 
oil the plain. In other words, the rock has been cut away, externally 
as well as internally. The older caves are of a much more natural 
and rational design than this temple, because, in cutting away the 
rock around it to provide an exterior, the whole has necessarily been 




186. Kylaa at Ellora. (OirrecttHl from a Finn li DiiiieU's 
• Views ill Hindi Stan.') Sc-ule 100 fi. tu 1 in. 
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placed in a pit. In the cognate temples at Mahavellipore (Woodcut 
No. 181) this diificultj has been escaped by the fact that the boulders 
of gnuiite out of which thej are hewn were found lying free on the 
shore ; but at Ellora, no insulated rock being available, a pit was 
dug around the t«mple in the sloping Bide of the hilt, about 100 ft. 
dcc-p at its iumoet side, and half that height at the entrance or gopura, 
the floor of the pit being 150 ft. wide and 370 ft. in length. In 
the centre of this rectangular court stands the temple, as shown 
in the preceding plan (Woodcut No. 186), consisting of a vimana. 



1»1. Kftu,Ella[s. (FramiSkiiUhbytbc AdUiot.) 

between 80 ft. and 90 ft. in height, preceded by a large Btjiiare porch, 
supported bj sixteen columns (owing prohiibly to the immense weight 
to ho borne) ; before this stiinda a det^chwl poreh, reached by a bridge ; 
and in front of all etands ibe gateway, which is in like manner con- 
ii«;tcd with the last poruh by a bridge, the whole being cut out of 
the native rock. Itesides these there are two pillars or deepdaiis 
(literally lamp-p<»t8) left standing on each side of the detached 
porch, and two c-lephaiils about the size of life. All ronnd the court 
there is a peristjlar cloister with cells, and some halls not shown in 
the plan, which give U> the whole a complexity, and at the same time 
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a oompleteneBBy which never fail to strike the beholder with astonish- 
ment and awe. 

Afl vrill be seen from the view (Woodcut No. 187) the outline 
of the vimana is at first sight very similar to that of the raths at 
Mahavellipore, but on closer inspection we find everything so modi- 
fied at Ellora as to make up a perfect and well understood design. 
The vimana with its cells, and the porch in front of it with its side 
cells, make a complete Hindu temple such as are found in hundreds 
in southern India, and instead of the simulated cells that surround 
the hall in the Madras example, they again become realities, but used 
for widely different purposes. Instaad of baing the simulated resi- 
dences of priests, the five or rather seven cells that surround the 
central object here are each devoted to a separate divinity of the 
Hindu Pantheon, and group most pleasingly with the central vimana. 
It is, however, so far as is now known, the last reminiscence of this 
Buddhist arrangement in Hindu architecture ; after the year 1000 
even these cells disappear or become independent erections, wholly 
separated from the temple itself. 

Though considerably damaged by Moslem violence, the lower 
part of the gopura shove's a considerable advance on anything found 
at Mahavellipore, and a close approach to what these objects after- 
wards became, in so far, at least, as the perpendicular parts are 
concerned ; instead, however, of the tall pyramids which were so 
universal arterwaixis, the gopura in the Kylas exhibits only what may 
be called the germ of such an arrangement. It is only the upper 
member of a gopura placed in the flat roof of the gateway, and so 
small as not to be visible except from above. In more modern times 
from five to ten storeys would have been interposed to connect these 
two parts. Nothing of the kind however exists here.^ 

On either side of the porch are the two square pillars called 
deepdans, or lamp-posts, before alluded to, the ornament at the top of 
which possibly represents a flame, though it is difficult to ascertain 
what it really is, while the temptation to consider them as represen- 
tatives of the lion pillars of the Buddhists (Woodcut No. 6) is very 
great (Woodcut No. 188). 

In the south of India, however, among the Jains, as mentioned 
above (p. 276), such pillars are very common, standing either sing\ 
or in pairs in front of the gopuras, and always apparently intended to 
carry lamps for festivals. They generally consist of a single block of 
granite, square at base, changing to an octagon, and again to a figure 
of sixteen sides, with a capital of very elegant shape. Some, however, 
are circular, and, indeed, their variety is infinite. They range from 



' Id DanieU'B plates, No. 16, the upper 
part of tbia is shown. Being oat in the 
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30 ft. to 40 ft, and even 50 ft. in height, and, whatever their dimen- 
aioDs, are atnoi^ the most elegant spccimena of art in Bonthem 
India. 

Unfortunately, there is no inscrijttion or other date from which 
the age of the Eyiaa can be ascertained with precision. It is safe, 
however, to aaaert that it was erected by the southern Dravidians, 
either the Cheras or the Cholas who held sway here during; the eclipse of 
the Cbalukyas, or between a.d. 750 and 950 ; and Mr. Burgess's recent 
researches in Dbarwar enable us to assert with tolerable confidence 
that its i^ must be nearer the first than the second of these dates. 
The great temple at Porudkul — hia Pattadkal — is covered with inscrip- 
tions, none of which unfortunately are duti.-d, but from their import 
and the form of their characters, both Bliau Daji ' and himself ascribe 
to the 8th or 9th ceotury,' and I see no reason for doubting the 



' * JimniBl Bombay Branah of tliu i * ' Ri-port on Bolgam i 
Boynl A«aUo Socitly,' voL ix. p. 3H. 1H74, p. 31, el leqq. 
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correctness of the date assigned by Mr. Burgess to this temple, which, 
according to him was erected during the 8th century. In plan it is 

almost exactly a duplicate of the Eylas, as 
may be gathered from the annexed woodcut 
(No. 189), but there is some little difficulty 
in instituting such a comparison of their archi- 
tecture as would enable us to feel sure of their 
mmm^ Hi. . «i« relative dates ^ — in the first place, because the 
L J| \l I \ La ^^® ^ structural the other rock-cut, but also 
LI IS • • • I £# because we hardly know what allowance to 
11 lUf ifiiil make for distance of locality. On the whole, 
P |mJ however, I am inclined to believe the southern 

temple is the elder of the two, but certainly 
not distant in date. If, consequently, it were 
necessary to fix on a date which should cor- 
rectly represent our present knowledge of the 
age of the Kylas, I would put down A.©. 800, 
with considerable confidence that it was not 
many years from the truth either way, 
"*' ^' pVrnS.' '^''"^*' *' allowing, of course, some thirty to fifty 
^^^'sitelSo^Jt.to'lto.'^***'^ years for the execution of so. important a 

monument. 
Considerable misconception exists on the subject of cutting temples 
in the rock. Almost every one who sees these temples is struck with 
the apparently prodigious amount of labour bestowed on their exca- 
vation, and there is no doubt that their monolithic character is the 
principal source of the awe and wonder with which they have been 
regarded, and that, had the Kylas been an edifice of masonry situated 
on the plain, it would scarcely have attracted the attehtion of European 
travellers. In reality, however, it is considerably easier and less 
expensive to excavate a temple than to build one. Take, for instance, 
the Kylas, the most wonderful of all this class. To excavate the area 
on which it stands would recjuire the removal of about 100,000 cubic 
yards of rock, but, as the base of the temple is solid and the super- 
structure massive, it occupies in round numl)ers about one-half of the 
excavated area, so that the question is simply this — whether it is 
easier to chip away 50,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to 
borrow a railway term) down a hillside, or to quarry 50,000 cubic 
yards of stone, remove it, probably a mile at least to the place where 
the temple is to be built, and then to raise and set it. The excavating 
process would probably cost about one-tenth of the other. The 



* There are four photograpliB of this One of these is repeated in Mr, BurgcflsV 
temple in the ' Arcliitcctural Antiquities book, plate 38. 
of Dharwar and Myaore,* plates M-57. ' 
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ficolptnre and omament would be the same in both instances, more 
especially in India, where buildings are always set up in block, and 
the carving executed in situ. Nevertheless the impression produced 
on all spectators by these monolithic masses, their unalterable 
character, and appearance of eternal durability, point to the process 
as one meriting more attention than it has hitherto received in 
modem times ; and if any rock were found as uniform and as easily 
worked as the Indian amygdaloidal traps, we might hand down to 
posterity some more durable monument than many we are now 
erecting at far greater cost. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject there ia one other rock- 
cut example which deserves to be quoted, not either for its size or 
antiquity, but from the elegance of its details. It i& situated at a 
place called Kflmululu,^ thirty-five miles south-west from Shivelli- 
pnttun, and consequently twice that distance north from Gape 
Comorin. Like the examples at Mahavellipore, this one never was 
finished, probably because the person who commenced it did not live 
to complete it, and it was nobody's business to finish what was of no 
use, and intended only to glorify him who made it. It is not cut out 
of a separate boulder, but out of a ridge, as I fancy those at Maha- 
vellipore to have been, and if successful, any number of others of any 
dimensions might have followed. The other side of the hill had been 
occupied by the Jains,- and numerous images of their Tirthankars are 
carved upon it, with inscriptions that could easily be read if any one 
cared to do so. It was evidently to mark the triumph of Siva over 
Mahavira that this little shrine was undertaken, probably in the 
10th or 11th century, and if it had been completed it would have 
been one of the most perfect gems of the style. For some reason 
unexplained it was only blocked out, and the upper part only 
carved, when it was abandoned, and is now entirely forsaken. From 
its details, it certainly is more modern tliau the Kylas — ^how much 
we cannot yet say with certainty. 



* Several photographs of it will be found in Gapt. Lyon's ooUection. 
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When we turn from these few scattered rock-cat examples to the great 
structural temples of the style, we find their number is so great, their 
extent so vast, and their variety so perplexing, that it is extremely 
difficult to formulate any distinct ideas regarding them, and still 
more so, as a matter of course, to convey to others any clear idea on 
the subject. To any one at all familiar with the present status of the 
population of the province, the greatest wonder is how such a people 
could ever have conceived, much less carried out, such vast under- 
takings as these, and that so i*ecently that some of the greatest and 
boldest were only interrupted by our wars with the French little 
more than a century ago. The cause of this, however, is not far to 
seek. Ever since we took possession of the country, our countrymen 
have been actuated by the most beneficent intentions of protecting the 
poor against the oppression of the rich. By every means we have 
sought to secure the ryot in his holding, and that he should not be 
called on to pay more than his fair share of the produce of his land ; 
while to the landowner we have offered a secure title to what 
belonged to him, and a fixed income in money in lieu of his portion 
of the produce. To a people, however, in the state of civilization 
to which India has reached, a secure title and a fixed income only 
means the power of l)orrowing on the occasion of a marriage, a funeral, 
or some great family festival, ten times more than the borrower can 
ever pay, and our couits as inevitably give the lender the power of 
foreclosing his moi*tgage and selling the property. During the cen- 
tury in which this communistic process has been going on the 
landed aristocTacy have gradually disappeared. All the wealth of 
the country hiis passed into the hands of the money-lenders of the 
cities, and by them dissipated in frivolities. If the aim of the govern- 
ment is to reduce the whole population to the condition of peasant 
proprietors, occupying the land without capital, and consequently on 
the verge of starvation, they have wrtainly succeeded. It may be 
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beneficent, and may produce the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number ; but in such a community neither science, nor literature, nor 
art have any place, and religion itself becomes degraded by the status 
of its votaries. 

Before we intsrfered, the condition of things was totally different. 
The practical proprietorship of the land was then in the hands of a 
few princes or foudal lords, who derived from it immense revenues 
they had no means of spending, except in works of ostentation, 
which in certain stages of civilization are as necessary for the em- 
ployment of the masses as for their own glorification. In such a 
country as India the employment of one-half of the population in 
agriculture is sufficient to produce food for the whole, while the other 
half are free for any employment that may be available. We in this 
country employ our non-agricultural half in manufactures and com- 
merce. The southern Indians had neither, and found no better 
occupation for the surplus population than in temple-building. 
Whether this was more profitable or beneficial than hammering iron 
or spinning cotton is not a question it is necessary to enter on here. 
It is enough to know the fact, and to mark its consequences. The 
population of southern India in the 17th and 18tb century was pro- 
bably hardly less than it is now — ^some thirty millions — ^and if one- 
third or one-fourth of such a population were to seek employment in 
building, the results, if persevered in through centuries, would be 
something astonishing. A similar state of affairs prevailed appa- 
rently in Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, but with very different 
results. The Egyptians had great and lofty ideas, and a hankering 
after immortality, that impressed itself on all their works. The 
southern Indians had no such aspirations. Their intellectual status 
is, and always was, mediocre ; they had no literature of their own — no 
history to which they could look back with pride, and their religion 
was, and is, an impure and degrading fetishism. It is impossible that 
anything very grand or imposing should come out of such a state of 
things. What they had to offer to their gods was a tribute of labour, 
and that was bestowed without stint. To cut a chain of fifty links 
out of a block of granite and suspend it between two pillars, was with 
them a triumph of art. To hollow deep cornices out of the hardest 
basalt, and to leave all the framings, as if of the most delicate wood- 
work, standing free, was with them a worthy object of ambition, and 
their sculptures are still inexplicable mysteries, from our ignorance of 
how it was possible to execute them. All that millions of hands work- 
ing through centuries could do, has been done, but with hardly any 
higher motive than to employ labour and to conquer difficulties, so as 
to astonish by the amount of the first and the cleverness with which 
the second was overcome — ^and astonished we are ; but without some 
higher motive true architecture cannot exist. The Dravidians had 
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not even the oonstractive difficulties to overcome which enabled the 
mediaeval architects to produce such noble fabrics as our cathedrals. 
The aim of architects in the Middle Ages was to design halls which 
should at the same time be vast, but stable, and suited for the accom- 
modation of great multitudes to witness a lofty ritual. In their 
struggle to accomplish this they developed intellectual powers which 
impress us still through their works. No such lofty aims exercise<i 
the intellectual faculties of the Hindu. His altar and the statue of his 
god were placed in a dark cubical cell wholly without ornament, and the 
porch that preceded that was not necessarily either lofty or spacious. 
What the Hindu architect craved for, was a place to display his 
powers of ornamentation, and he thought he had accomplished all his 
art demanded when he covered every part of his building with the 
most elaborate and most difficult designs he could invent. Much of 
this ornamentation, it is true, is very elegant, and evidences of power 
and labour do impress the human imagination, often even in defiance 
of our better judgment, and nowhere is this more a; jiircnt than in 
these Dravidiau temples. It is in vain, however, we lojk among them 
for any manifestation of those lofty aims and noble results which con- 
stitute the merit and the greatness of true architectural art, and 
which generally characterise the best works in the true styles of the 
western world. 



Turning from these generalities to the temples themselves, the 
first great difficulty experienced in attempting either to classify or 
describe them is that no plans of them exist. I know myself upwards 
of thirty great Dravidiau temples, or groups of temples, any one of 
which must have cost as much to build as an English cathedral, some 
a great deal more ; but of all these there are only three, or it may he 
four, of which e\'en a moderately trustworthy plan is available. 
Two-thirds of these have been sufficiently photographed by Dr. 
Hunter, Cai)t. Lyon,^ and others ; the remaining third I know either 
from peraonal inspection or from drawings and descriptions. This is, 
of couree, irrespective of village temples, and, it may be, of some 
extensive groups which have been o\'erlooked. If these temples had 
been built like those of the Greeks, or even as the Christian churches 
in the Middle Ages, on one uniform plan, changing only with the 
progress of time, one or two plans might have sufficed ; but the fact 
is that, in nine cases out of ten, Dravidian temples are a fortuitous 
aggregation of parts, an^anged without plan, as accident dictated at 



' Capt. Lyon was employed by Govern- 
ment for this purpose, and made 276 
photographs of these tumpU-s. Ftmrteen 
sets were furnished to Government, but, 



owing to difficulties whioh ooonrred in 
bringing them out, they can hardly be 
said to be published — ^in this oomitiy at 
least 
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the time of their erection ; and, without plana, no adequate idea can 

be conveyed to those who have not seen them. The one great excei>- 

tion to this rule ia to be found at Tanjore, Thfr great P^oda there was 

commenced on a well-defined and stately plan, which was persevered 

in till its completion. Ab will be seen from 

the annexed digram (Woodcut No. 190) it 

consists of two conrta,' one a square of 

about 250 ft., originally devoted to minor 

shrines and residences ; but when the temple 

was fortified hy the French in 1777 * it 

was converted into an arsenal, and has not 

been re-appropriated to sacred purposes. The 

t«mple itself stands in a courtyard ejctrcmelj 

well proportioned to receive it, being about 

r)00 ft. long by half that in widtii, the 

distance between the gateway and the temple 

iHiiiig broken by the sbrine of the Bull 

Nundi,* which is sufficiently important for 

its purpose, but not so much so as to 

interfere with the effect of the great vlmana, 

which stands near the inner end of the 

court. The perpendicular part of its base 

measures 82 ft. square, and is two storeys 

in height, of simple outline, but sufficiently 

relieved by niches and pilasters. Above 

this the pyramid rises in thirteen Btoreya 

to the summit, which is crowned by u 

dome Baid to consist of a single stone, 

and reaching a height of 100 ft. The 

porch in front ia kept low, and as will niiui'ini'i»noiT'.nii"»riuTOd*, 

be seen from the woodcut (So. 191) the ' '""'tJaieslonfMi'id.'"""' 

tower dominates over the gopnros and 

surrounding objects in a manner that imparts great dignity to the 

whole composition. 

Besides the great temple and the Nundi porch there are several 



< Ai tlie plao IB nil]; tiD cye-skelcli. 
and the dimeiwioiu olilaimd by |Hiciiif>. 
it matt Dot be too muoh rtlied on. It 
ia BOlBoieDt to explain the trxt, acd that 
ia all Ihat ia at pesenl rt'qu'n.'d. 

' In«cription on gateirny, 

■ The dimcniiiuiiB of lliiii imn^-i' nre 
IG ft. from muzzle lo nimp, hy ubuvo 
T n. ■croga, 12 ft. 2 iu. to top of 
10 ft. 1 in. to top of tiuiup, and 7 ft 



to top of back. It ia onin]>oaod ofii niii^le 

blork of atone. I believe gmilte, but it 

haa beeu ao frequently and so thorouglily 

coatol with oil, wlijch ie daily applidl 

to it, that it looks like bronze. I trieil 

to reiiiore a portioti of tbia (-pidermia in 

re ordtr to ascortuiu wKat naa bineulh, but 

I'o UHaiintauccessrul. Xoothirkiiid ofaloiio, 

il. Lowi-ver, ia uaed in any oUiur part of the 
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191. View of llieOieiUI'ng<«iii»ll injure. (Krumil'holoetapb by Middlei™ Rijne. ^.,C.E.) 

other Binaller ehriiiea in the enclosure, one of which, dedicated to 
Soubramariya, a son of Sivii's, is a& cxijuiBiUi a piece of decorative 
architectui-e aa is to be found in the south of ludia, aiid though small, 
almost dividts our admiration witli the t','raple itsilf (Woodcut No. 
193). It ia built behind an older shrine, which may be coeval with 
the ^reat temple as oriirfiiallj dL-signc<l. 

One of tlie peculiaritius of the Tanjore temple is that all the scuId- 
tures on the gopuras belong to the religion of Vishnu, wliile everything 
in the courtyard is dedicated to the worahip of Siva. At first I felt in- 
clined to believe it had been erected wholly in honour of the firsU 
named divinity, but am now more inclined to the belief that it is 
only an instance of the extreme tolerance that prevailed at the age 
at which it was erected, before these religions became antagoniattc. 



in. Temple at Saubrummyi. Tanjore. (From i rbmognpta.) 

Whtit, then, vas that a^ ? Strange to say, though so complete 
and uniform, and etandiiig, as It docs, almost alone, its date is not 
known. Mr. Norman, a comjKitunt authority, in thu text that accom- 
panied Tripe's phoU^raphs, says it was ercctwl by Kada Vettiya 
Soran, or Cholan,' a king reigning at Conjever.im in the beginning of 
the 14th century. At one time I hoped it was earlier, hut on the 
whole I am now convinced that this must be very nearly the truth. 

The Soobramanya is certainly one oeittury, probably two centuries, 
more modem. The Bull itself is also inferior in desi;^n, and therefore 
more modern than those at Ilullabid, wliich belong probably to the 
ISth century, and the architecture of his shrine cannot he carried 
back beyond the 15th century It miiy e\cn be considerably more 
modem. It is disappointing to find the whole so recent in date, but 
there seems no excuse for ascnbing to this temple a greater antiquity 
than that just mentioned. 



' Tliini);h so very imporUiit in Dra- bcforo ht was forty y para of age, and be- 

vidiaD liist<-Ty, we dnvu not even now a ton; lliat timu he awallowcil a boitltTiil 

correct lUt of the Cholu kings from lUe of laudanum bf nii>tak(', and wim lound 

year 1000 liomiwanlii. Tlitrerirlainly is il(«d in bis btd onr inrimioj;. Hjbjuijmm 

not one among tlje Mackenzie MSS. 'I'be served his sueres-oiV on'k to ligbt tins 

late Hr. Kllis. it is said, litil one. bnt for some years att>-rw>iidd. 
be determined not to publiob nnylliUtg 
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TlRPTALUE. 

The temple at Tiruvalur, about thirty miles west of Madras, 
coiitraste curiously with tliat at Tanjore in the principles on which it 
was designed, and serves to exemplify the mode in which, unfortu- 
nately, most Dmvidiati temples were ag^gated. 

The nucleus here was a small village temple 
(Woodcut No. 11)3), drawn to the same scale as the 
plan of Tanjore in Woodcut No. 100. It is a double 
shrine, dcdiuaUnl to Siva and his consort, standing 
in a cloistered court which measures 193 ft, by 
15G ft. over all, and has one gopura in front. So 

far there is nothing to distinguish it from the ordi- 

s..ic^OTft'"io'iin """7 temples found in every villi^re. It, however, 
at some subsequent period became sacred or rich, 
and a second or outer court was added, measuring 47t) ft. each way, 
with two gopuras, higher than the original one, and containing 
within its walls numberless little shrines and porches. Additions 
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were again made at some subsequent date, the whole being enclosed 
in a court 940 ft. by 7(il ft. — this time with five gopuras, and 
several im|iortant shrines. When the last addition u'as made, it was 
intended to endow the temple with one of those great halls wliich 
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were considered indispensable in temples of the first class. Generally 
they had — or were intended to have — 1000 columns ; this one has 
only 688, and only about one-half of these carry beams or a roof of 
any sort. There can, however, be very little doubt that, had time 
and money been available, it would have been completed to the 
typical extent. As it is, it is probably owing to our management 
of the revenues of the country that the requisite funds were not 
forthcoming, and the buildings stopped probably within the limits of 
the present century. 

The general effect of such a design as this may be gathered from 
the bird's-eye view (Woodcut No. 194). As an artistic design, no- 
tliing can be worse. The gateways, irregularly spaced in a great 
blank wall, lose half their dignity from their positions ; and the 
l>atho6 of their decreasing in size and elaboration, as they approach 
the sanctuary, is a mistake which nothing can redeem. We may 
admire beauty of detail, and be astonished at the elaboration and 
evidence of labour, if they are found in such a temple as this, but as 
an architectural design it is altogether detestable. 



Seeingham. 

The temple which has been most completely marred by this false 
system of design is that at Seringham, which is certainly the largest, 
and, if its principle of design could be revereed, would be one of the 
finest temples in the south of India (Woodcut No. 195, p. 849). Here 
the central enclosure is quite as small and as insignificant as that at 
Tiruvalur, and except that its dome is gilt has notliing to distinguish 
it from an ordinary village temple. The next enclosure, however, is 
more magnificent. It encloses the hall of 1000 columns, which mea- 
sures some 450 ft. by HM) ft. The number of columns is, I believe, 
sixteen in front by sixty in depth, or 9G0 altogether ; but I do not 
feel sure there is not some mistiike in my observations, and that the 
odd forty are to be found somewhere. They consequently are not 
spaced more than 10 ft. apart from centre to centre ; and as at one 
end the hall is hardly over 10 ft. high, and in the loftiest place only 
15 ft. or 16 ft., and the pillars spiced nearly evenly over the floor, 
it will be easily understood how little effect such a building reiilly 
produces. They are, however, each of a single block of granite, and 
all carved more or less elal)orately. A much finer portico stretches 
across this court from goimni to gopura ; the pillars in it are 
much more widely spaced, and the central aisle is double that of 
those on the sides, and crosses the portico in the centre, making 
a transept; its height, too, Ls double that of the side aisles. It 
is a pleasing and graceful architectural design ; the other is only an 
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evidence of misapplied labour. The next four encIosureB have nothing 
very remarkable in them, being generally occupied by the Brahmans 
and persons connected with the temple. Each, however, has, or was 
intended to have, four gopuras, one on each face, and some of these 
are of very considerable magnificence. The outer enclosure is, prac- 
tically, a bazaar, filled with shops, where pilgrims are lodged, and 
fed, and fleeced. The wall that encloses it measures 2475 ft. by 
2880 ft.,^ and, had its gopuras been finished, they would have sur- 
passed all others in the south to the same extent as these dimensions 
exceed those of any other known temple. The northern gopura, 
leading to the river and Trichinopoly, measures 180 ft. in width by 
1 00 ft. in depth ; the opening through it measures 21 ft. 6 in., and 
twice that in height. The four jambs or gateposts are each of a 
single slab of granite, more than 40 ft. in height, and the roofing- 
slabs throughout measure from 28 ft. to 24 ft. Had the ordinary 
brick pyramid of the usual proportion been added to this, the whole 
would have risen to a height of nearly 800 ft. Even as it is, it is 
one of the most imposing masses in southern India, and probably — 
perhaps becMUse it never was quite finished — ^it is in severe and good 
tkste throughout.^ Its date, fortunately, is perfectly well known, as 
its progress was stopixjd by its being occupied and fortified by the 
French during our ten years' struggle with them for the possession of 
Tricliinopoly ; and if we allow fifty years for its progress, even this 
would bring the whole withhi the limits of the 18th century. The 
other three gopuras of this enclosure are in the same style, and were 
commenced on the same scale, but not being so far advanced when 
we stopped the work, their gateposts project above their walls in a 
manner that gives them a very singular appearance, and has led to 
some strange theories as to their design. 

Looked at from a distance, or in any direction where the whole 
(^,an 1x3 grasped at once, these fourteen or fifteen great gate towers 
cumot fail to produce a certain effect, as may be gathered from 
the view in Woodcut Xo. 195 ; but even then it can only be by 
considering them as separate buildings. As parts of one whole, 
their arrangement is exactly that which enables them to produce the 
least possible effect that can he obtained either from their mass or 
ornament. Had the four great outer gopuras formed the four sides of 
a central hall, and the othtjrs gone on diminishing, in three or four 
directions, to the exterior, the effect of the whole would have been 
increased in a surprising degree. To accomplish this, however, one 



' Except this dimen»«i()n, which is from • A drawing of it was published in 
a 8iirv(fy, and those of the gopuras, the my * Picturesque Illustrations of Indian 
dimensions ahove quoted must bo taken 



cum grano. They were obtained only by 
pacing and eye-sketching. 



Architectuix\* It has sinoe been fre- 
quently photographed. 
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other defect most have been remedied : a gateway even 150 ft. wide 
in a wall nearly 2000 ft. in extent is a solecism nothing can redeem ; 
but had the walls been broken in plan or star-shaped, like the plans of 
Chalukyan temples, light and shade would have been obtained, and due 
proportions of parts, without any inconvenience. But if the DraviJians 
ever had it in them to think of such things, it was not duriug the 
17 th and 18th centuries, to which everything in this temple seems to 
belong. 

fi TTTTXATtfTtATlAV . 

The temple at Chillambaram is one of the most venerated, and 
has also the reputation of being one of the most ancient, temples in 
southern India. It was there, therefore, if anywhere, that I at one 
time hoped to find some remains that would help to elucidate the 
histoiy of the style. It was, besides, so far removed from any capital 
city or fre(}uented haunt of man that one might hope to find its 
original form unaltered. 

It is old, but I am afraid the traditions that connect its founda- 
tion with Hiranya Verma of Kashmir, in the beginning of the 6th 
century, on which I was at one time inclined to rely,^ are of too 
impalpable a nature to be depended upon. I see no great reason for 
doubting that there may have been a connexion between the kings of 
Chola and those of Kashmir at the period ; but I cannot see anything 
in this temple either of so early an age, or any feature in the style of 
Kashmiri architecture. On the other hand, the foundation of the 
temple appears to be clearly described in the following passage of the 
Kongadesa Raja Kal : — " Vira Chola Raya (a.d. 927 to 977) one day 
saw on the sea-shore the Sabhiipati of Chillambara (Siva), attended 
by Parvati, dancing and beating the damaraka (a kind of drum) ; he 
therefore expended great sums of money in building the Kanaka, or 
Golden Stibha.'** A little further on, it is said, "Ari Vari Deva 
(a.d. 1004), observing that his grandfather had built only a Kanaka 
Sabh^ to the Chillambara deity, he built gopuras, maddals (enclosures), 
madapanas (image-houses), sabh^ (holy places or apartments), and 
granted many jewels to the deity." If this last could be applied to the 
great enclosure, it would be a most important date ; but on a careful 
examination of the whole circumstances of the case I feel convinced 
that these passages refer only to the two inner enclosures, B B, at the 
west end of the tank (Woodcut No. 196). They, indeed, measuring 
about 320 ft. square, appear to have been the whole of the original 
temple, at least in the 10th and 11th centuries, always supposing 



* * Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient I * * Journal of the Boyal Aaiatio So* 
Architecture in Hindustan/ p. 60. I ciety/ toI. viii. p. 7. 
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(Irum Pl«n bj AdrDirol l'4riii, iu ■ Tuui du MquAs' vol. nvi, p. 35.) 

that any part of the biiildin^r is ruully as old as tliiit. On the whok, 
however, I am i^KJiiied to Iwliuve that tliis iiiiivr temjile ia ivnlly the 
one referml 1" ii tliu iiltove fxtniet. Thu tumiile of Parvati, C, on 
the north of tlie tank, whh lulilcd iifttTWiinls, nxwt jirobably in the 
nth or 15th contniy, and to that a},'e the grwit gopui'as and the 
second enclosure also bi-lon^'. The hall of KiDii cohiinnB, E, was 
almost certainly erected hetwfori ITiilft and laxh, at which time, we 
Ifiom from the Mackenzie MSS,, the kings of the locality ma<lc 
many donations to the furie.* It was then, also, in all probability. 



' Uadraa Jounifti,' No. 20, p. IS. 
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the enter encloBOie was commenGed ; but it never was carried ont, 
being in moat places only a few feet above the foundation. 

The oldest thing now existing here is a little shrine in the inmost 
enclosure (opposite A in the plan), with a little porch of two pillars, 
about 6 ft. high, but resting on a stylobate, ornamented with 
dancing figures, more graceful and more elegantly executed than any 
other of their class, so far as I know, in southern India. At the sides 
are wheels and horses, the whole being intended to represent a car, 
as is frequently the case in these temples. Whitewash and modem 
alterations have sadly disfigured this gem, but enough remains to 
show how exquisite, and consequently how . ancient, it was. It was 
dedicated to Verma, the god of dancing, in allusSon, probably, to 
the circumstance above mentioned as leading to the foundation of the 
temple. 

In front of it is a shrine of very unusual architecture, with a tall 
copper roof, which, I have no doubt, represents or ia the golden sabha 
above referred to, and in front of this is a gopura and pillared porch, 
making up what seems to have been the temple of Vira Deva. The 
outer enclosure, with the buildings it contains, are, it appears, those 
of Ari Vari. 

The temple of Parvati, C, is principally remarkable for its porch, 
which is of singular elegance. The following woodcut (No. 197) 
gives some idea of its present appearance, and the section (Woodcut 
No. 11)8) explains its construction. The outer aisles are 6 ft. in 
width, the next 8 ft., but the architect reserved all his power for the 
central aisle, which measures 21 ft. 6 in. in width, making the whole 
50 ft. or thereabouts. In order to roof this without employing stones 
of such dimensions as would crush the supports, recourse was had to 
vaulting, or rather bracketing, shafts, and these brackolbs were again 
tied together by transverse pm'lins, all in stone, and the system was 
continued till the width was reduced to a dimension that could easily 
be spanned. As the whole is enclosed in a court surrounded by 
galleries two storeys in height, the effect of the whole is singularly 
pleasing. 

Opposite to this, across the tank, is the hall of 1000 columns, 
similar in many respects to that at Seringham, above described, but 
probably slightly more modern. Here the pillars are arranged twenty- 
four in front by forty-one in depth, making 984 ; but in order to get 
a central space, four in the porch, then twenty-eight, then two, and 
again twenty-four, have been omitted, altogether fifty-eight ; but, on 
the other hand, those of the external portico must be added, which 
nearly balances the loss, and makes up the 1000.^ It must be con- 



' Ite dimensions, as nearly as can be ascertained from my paces, and Admiral 
Paris* plans, arc 340 fL by 180 ft. 
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fessed this forest of granite pillars, each of a single stone, and all 
more or less can'ed and ornamented, does prodnce a certain grandeur 



of effect, but the want of desjiri in the arrangement, and of sobonli- 
nation of parts, detract painfully from the effect that might have beec 
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produced. Leaving out the pillars in the centre is the one redeeming 
feature, and that could easily have been effected without the brick 
vaults, formed of radiating arches, which are employed here — another 
certain proof of the modem age of the building. These vaults are 
certainly integral, and as certainly could not have been employed 
tOl after the Mahomedans had settled in the south, and taught the 
Hindus how to use them. 

Although this temple has been aggregated at different ages, and 
grown by accident rather than design like those at Tiruvalur and 
Seringham just described, it avoids the great defect of these temples, 
for though like them it has no tall central object to give dignity to 
the whole from the outside, internally the centre cf its great court is 
occupied by a tank, round which the various objects are grouped 
without at all interfering with one another. The temple itself is one 
important object, to the eastward of it ; the Parvati temple another, on 
the north, and fonns a pleasing pendant to the 1000-columned choultrie 
on the south. Alongside the Parvati another temple was commenced 
(Woodcut No. 199), with a portico of square pillars, four in front, 
and all most elaborately ornamented, but in such a manner as not to 
interfere with their outline or solidity. 

From its unfinished and now ruined state, it is not easy to say to 
whom this temple was dcdicited — most probably Soubramanya — ^nor to 
feel sure of its age. From its position, however, and the character of 
its ornamentation, there seems little doubt that it belongs to the end 
of the 17th and first half of the 18th century. From its style, I 
would be inclined to ascrilM) it to the earlier date, but in that case 
it is difficult to understand its not being finished. Wlien they had 
money to erect the great hall, and to commence a new enclosure, 
they might certainly have spared enough to complete this solitary 
shrine. 

Bamissbram. 

If it were proposed to select one temple which should exhibit all 
thi beauties of the Dnividian style in their greatest perfection, and at 
the same time exemplify all its characteristic defects of design, the 
choice would almost inevitably fall on that at Itaraisseram, in the 
island of Pauml)en (Woodcut No. 200). In no other temple has the 
same amount of patient industiy Ixjcn exhibited as here, and in none, 
unfortunately, has that lalx)ur l)een so thrown away for want of a 
design appropriate for its display. It is not that this temple has 
grown by successive increments like those last described ; it was 
begun and finished on a previously settled plan, as regularly and as 
nndevifltingly earned out as tliat at Tanjorc, but on a principle so 
diametrically opposed to it, that while the temple at Tanjore produces 

2 £i2 
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an effect greater than is due to ite muss or detail, this one, vitli 
double it« dimeiigioDB and ten timea its elaboration, produces no effea 




Flu ot arut TempLr It Rmlxeniin. 



externally, and internally can only lie SLVn in detail, so that the paits 
hardly, in any instiince nid one another in producing the effect aimed at. 
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The only part of the temple which is of a different age from the 
rest is a small vimana, of very elegant proportions, that stands in the 
garden, on the right hand of the visitor as he enters from the west^ (D). 
It has, however, been so long exposed — ^like the temple on the shore 
at Mahavellipore — to the action of the sea-air, that its details are so 
oorroded they cannot now be made out, and its age cannot conse- 
quently be ascertained from them. It is safe, however, to assert that 
it is more modem than any of the rock-cut examples above quoted ; 
possibly it may be of the 11th or 12th century. Its dimensions may 
be guessed as 50 ft. in height, by 30 ft. or 40 ft. in plan, so that it hardly 
forms a feature in so large a temple. From the four bulls that 
occupy the platform under the dome, it is evident it was originally 
dedicated to Siva, as the whole temple now apparently is, though the 
scene of Rama's most celebrated exploit, and bearing his name. 

Externally the temple is enclosed by a wall 20 ft. in height, and 
possessing four gopuras, one on each face, which have this peculiarity, 
that they alone, of all those I know in India, are built wholly of stone 
from the base to the summit. The western one (D) alone, however, is 
finished, and owing apparently to the accident of its being in stone, 
it is devoid of figure-sculpture — some half-dozen plaster casts that now 
adorn it having been added quite recently. Those on the north and 
south (A and C) are hardly higher than the wall in which they stand, 
and are conse|njntly called the ruined gateways. Such a thing is, 
however, so far as I know, unknown in southern India. Partly from 
their form, and more from the solidity of their construction, nothing 
but an earthquake could well damage them, and their age is not such 
as would superinduce ruin from decay of material. These, in fact, have 
never been raised higher, and their progress was probably stopped in 
the beginning of the last century, when Mahomedan, Mahratta, and 
other foreign invaders checked the prosperity of the land, and destroyed 
the wealth of the priesthood. The eastern fa9ade has two entrances 
and two gopuras. The smaller, not shown in the plan, is finished. The 
larger one (B in the plan) never was carried higher than, we now see 
it. Had it been finished,^ it would have been one of the largest of its 
class, and being wholly in stone, and consequently without its outline 
being broken by sculpture, it would have reproduced more nearly the 
effect of an Egyptian propylon than any other example of its class 
in India. 



> The plan of this temple (Woodcut 
Ko. 200) is taken from one in the 
'Journal of the Geographical Society 
of Bombay,' vol. vii., and may be de- 
pended npon in ao far as dimensionB 
and general arrangementa are concerned. 



photographs since made reveal certain 
discrepancies of detail which prove it 
to require revision by some one on the 
spot. 

* There is a view of it in the Atlas of 
plates that accompanies Lord yalentia*8 



The officers wlio made it were surveyors, travels ; not very correct, but conveying 
bnt, unfortunately, not architects, and a fair idea of its proportions. 
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The gloiy, however, of this temple nsides in its corridors. These, 
as will be seen by the plan, extend to nearly 4000 feet in length. The 
breadth varies from 20 ft. to SO ft. (tf free floor space, and their height 
is apparently abont 30 ft. from the floor to the centre of the roof. 
Each pillar or pier is compoand, and richer and more elaborat* in 
design than thoee of the Parvati porch at Ghillambar&m (Woodcnt 
No. 197), and are certainly more modern in date. 

The general appearance of these corridors may he gathered from 
the annexed woodcut iXo. :i01), hut no engraving, even on a mucli 
more extended scale, can convey the impreaaion produced by snch a 
display of labour when extended to an unintemipt«d length of 700 ft. 



None of our cathedrals ai'e more than 500 ft., and even the nave 
of St. Peter's is only 600 ft. from the door to the apse. Here the side 
corridora arc 700 ft. long, and open into tninaveree galleries as rich in 
detail as themselves. These, with the varied devices and modes of 
lighting, pro<iuce an effect that is not equalled certainly anywhere in 
India, The side corridors are generally free from figure-sculpture, and 
consequently, from nmch of the vulgarity of the age to which they 
belong, and, though naiTower, produce a more pleasing effect. The 
central coiTidor leading from the sanetuury is adorned on one aide 
by portraits of the rajas of Rivmnad in the 17th century, and 
opposite them, of their secrutaries, Evuii they, however, would be 
tolerable, were it not that witldii the last few jears they have been 
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painted with a vulgarity that is inconceivable on the part of the 
descendants of those who built this fane. Not only they, however, 
but the whole of the architecture has first been dosed with repeated 
coats of whitewash, so as to take oif all the sharpness of detail, and 
then painted with blue, green, red^ and yellow washes, so as to dis- 
figure and destroy its effect to an extent that must be seen to be 
believed. Nothing can more painfully prove the degradation to which 
our system has reduced the population than this profanity. No upper 
class, and consequently no refinement, now remains, and the priest- 
hood, instead of being high bred and intellectual Brahmans, must be 
sunk into a state of debasement from which nothing can now probably 
redeem them. 

Assuming, however, for the nonce, that this painting never had 
been perpetrated, still the art displayed here would be very inferior 
to that of such a temple as, for instance, Hullabtd, in the Mysore, 
to be described further on. The perimeter, however, of that temple 
is only 700 ft. ; here we have corridore extending to 4000 ft., carved 
on both sides, and in the hardest granite. It is the immensity of the 
labour hervi displayed that impresses us, much more than its quality, 
and that, combined with a certain picturesqueness and mystery, does 
produce an effect which is not surpassed by any other temple in 
India, and by very few elsewhere. 

The age of this temple is hardly doubtful. From first to last its 
style — excepting the old viraana— is so uniform and unaltered that its 
erection could hardly have lasted during a hundred years, and if this 
is so, it must have been during the 17th century, when the Ramnad 
rajas were at the height of their independence and prosperity, and 
when their ally or master, TimmuUa Nayak, was erecting buildings in 
the same identical style at Mjidura. It may have been commenced fifty 
years earlier (1550), and the erection of its gopuras may have ex- 
tended into the 18th century, but these seem the possible limits of 
deviation. Being so recent, any one on the spot could easily ascer- 
tain the facts. They could indeed be determined very nearly ivom 
the photographs, were it not for the whitewash and paint, which so 
disfigure the details as to make them almost unrecognisable. 

MjLdijba. 

If the native authorities consulted by the late Professor Wilson in 
compiling his Historical sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya could be 
relied upon, it would seem that the foundation of the dynasty ought 
to be placed some five or six centuries before the Christian Era.^ 
Even, however, if this is disputed, the fact of the southern part of 
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the Peninsula being described as the ^^ Begio Pandionis " bj classical 
authorities is sufficient to prove that a kingdom bearing that name 
did exist there in the early centuries of the Christian Era. Their 
first c-apitals, however, seem to have been Km*khi, possibly the Kolkhi 
of the Pcriplus, near Ramnad, and Ealyana, near Cape Comorin. The 
story of Kula Sekhara founding Mjidura, and the fabulous incidents 
with which the tale is adorned, is one of the favourite legends of 
the south, and is abundantly illustrated in sculptures of Timmulla 
Nayak's choultrie and in other buildings of the capital. 

For our present pm'poses it is hardly worth while to attempt to 
investigate the succession of the dates of the seventy-three kings who 
are said to have succeeded one another before the accession of the 
Nayak or Naik dynasty, in 1532, inasmuch as no building is now 
known to exist in the kingdom that can claim, even on the most 
shadowy grounds, to have been erected by any of these kings. It 
may have been that, anterior to the rise of the great Chola dynasty, 
in the 10th and 11th century, that of Mjidura may have had a long 
period of prosperity and power ; but certain it is, that if they did 
build anything of importance, its existence cannot now be identified. 
After that, for a while they seem to have been subjected to the Bellala 
dynasty of the Mysore, and the same Mahomedan invasion that 
destmyed that power in 1810 spread its baneful influence as far as 
Ramnad, and for two nturies their raids and oppressions kept 
the whole of southern India in a state of anarchy and confusion. 
Their power for evil was first checked by the rise of the great Hindu 
state of Vijayanagar, in the Tongabhadra, in the 14th century, and 
by the establishment, under its protection, of the Nayak dynasty 
by ViswaTiiitli Nayak, in the beginning of the 16th. After lasting 
210 year^ :ho last sovereign of the race — a queen — was first aided, 
and then betrayed, by Chanda Sahib the Nawaub of the Camatic, 
who plays so important a part in our wars with the French in these 
parts. 

It may be — indeed, probably is the case — that there are temples in 
the j)rovinces that were erected before the rise of the Nayak dynasty, 
buj certain it is that all those in the capital, with the great temple at 
Seriiigham, de^cibed above, were erected during the two centuries of 
tht'ir supiemacy, and of those in the capital nine-tenths at least were 
erected during the long and prosperous reign of the tenth king of 
this dynasty, Tirumulla Nayak, or as he is more popularly knowTi, 
Triniul Naik, who reigned from 1621 to 1657.^. 

Of his buildings, the mo:4t important, for our purposes^ at least, is 



* *.Joumftl of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety,' vol. iii. p. 230, et seqq. 

* Fortunately this choultrie u also odo 



of the best known of Indian buildings. 
It was drawn by Daniell in the end of 
the last century, and his drawings have 
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the celebrated choultrie which he built for the reception of the pre- 
siding deity of the place, who consented to leave his diirk cell in the 
temple and pay the king an annual visit of ten days' duration, on 
condition of his huilding a hall worthy of his dignity, and where he 
coold receive in a suiUble manner the homage of the king and his 
Bubjecte. As will be scsn from tlie plan (Woodcut No. 202) tlie hall 






PliD or TIniiDC 



_ NiTik'_ 

OKiDlITlt. (From ■ Dnwini; 

AllmUcSxMj.} SalellXIft. 



ifl 3S3 ft. long by 105 ft. in width, measured on the stylobate, and 
consiste of four ranges of columns, all of which are different, an<l all 
most elaborately sculptured. An elevation of one is gi;'en (WooJciit 
No, 203), bnt is not bo rich as those of the centre, which liave life- 



been repeated by Langlps and otbfrs. I native drawings CKist in Bomo wiUeoliooi 
It wiia described by Mr. Blacknddpr in containinj; repreecnlntiimti of every piilar- 
tfae ' ArchBologia,' vol. i. p. 457: ami I A iiimli'l in bronze of h pnrcli exists at 
by WilaoQ, 'Journal uf tlie Royal Adintio South KenMnjitan Museum, and it baa 
Booialy,' toI. iii. p- 232. VuIuiui-b of i bum abuodaDtly plioto^'raphoil. 
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sized figareB attached to them, and are even more elaborate in their 
details. In this instance it will be observed that the detached 
bracketing shaft at Chillambaram has become attached to the square 
central pier, and instead of the light elegance that characterised that 
example, has become a solid pier, five or six feet in depth — richer cer- 
tainly, but far from being either so elegant or appropriate as the 
earlier example. 

The view of the interior (Woodcut No. 204) gives some, but only 
a faint, idea of the effect. The sides are now closed with screens, and 
it is difficult to procure good photographs ; but in effect, as in detail, 
it is identical with the corridors at Ramisseram, where the light is 
abundant. 

As the date of this hall is perfectly well known — ^it took twenty- 
two years to erect it, 1623 to 1645 — ^it becomes a fixed point in our 
chronology of the style. We can, for instance, assert with perfect 
certainty that the porch to PaiTati's shrine at Chillambaram (Woodcut 
No. 197) is certainly anterior to this, probably by a couple of cen- 
turies, and, with equal certainty that the corridors at Ramisseram are 
contemporary. From the history of the period we learn that the 
rajas of Ramnad were at times independent, at others at war with 
the Nayaks ; but in TirumuUa Nayak's time either his allies or depen- 
dants ; and the style and design of the two buildings are so absolutely 
identical that they must belong to the same age. It is, indeed, most 
probable that the king of Madura may have assisted in the erection of 
the temple. If he had indeed been allowed any share in making the 
original design, the temple would probably have been a nobler build- 
ing than it is ; for, though the details are the same, his three-aisled 
hall leading to the sanctuary would have been a far grander feature 
architecturally than the singled-aisled corridors that lead nowhere. 
The expense of one of the single-aisled corridors at Ramisseram, 700 
ft. long, would have been about the same as the triple-aisled choultrie 
rt Madura, which is half their length. If, conseiiuently, the choultrie 
cost a million sterling — as is confidently asserted — the temple must 
have cost between three and four millions ; and such an estimate 
hardly seems excessive when we consider the amount of labour ex- 
jHinded on it, and that the material in both is the hardest granite. 

The facade of this hall, like that of almost all the great halls in the 
south of India, is adonied either with Yalis — monsters of the lion type 
trampling on an elephant — or, even more generally, by a group consist- 
ing of a warrior sitting on a i-earing hoi-se, whose feet are supported 
on the shields of foot soldiers, sometimes slaying men, sometimes 
tigers. These groups are found literally in hundreds in southern India, 
and, as works exhibiting difficulties overcome by patient labour, they 
are unrivalled, so far as I know, by anything found elsewhere. As 
works of art, they are the most barbarous, it may be said the most 



volgar, to be fonnd in India, and do more to shake one's faith in 
tbe civilization of the people who produced them than anjrthing tbey 



did in any other dcpartiueiit of art. Wliore these monstrosities are 
not introduced, the pillars of cnLntiicea are only enriched a little moro 
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than those of the interior, when the ornamentation is in better taste, 
and generally quite sufficiently rich for its purpose. 

Immediately in front of his choultrie, Tirumulla Nayak commenced 
a gopura, which, had he lived to complete it, would prolwibly have 
been the finest edifice of its class in southern India. It measures 
174 ft. from north to south, and 107 ^ ft. in depth. The entrance 
through it is 21 ft. 9 in. wide ; and if it be true that its gateposts are 
60 ft. (Tripe says 67 ft.) in height, that would have been the height 
of the opening.' It will thus be seen that it was designed on even a 
larger scale than that at Seringham, described above, and it certainly 
far surpasses that celebrated edifice in the beauty of its details. Its 
doorposts alone, whether 57 ft. or 60 ft. in height, are single blocks 
of granite, carved with the most excjuisite scroll patterns of elaborate 
foliage, and all the other carvings are equally beautiful. Being un- 
finished, and consecjuently never consecrated, it has escaped whitewash, 
and alone, of all the buildings of Mddura, its beauties can still be 
admired in their original perfection. 

The great temple at Mjidura is a larger and far more important 
building than the choultrie ; but, somehow or other, it has not attracted 
the attention of travellers to the same extent that the latter has. 
No one has ever attempted to make a plan of it, or to describe it in 
such detail as would enable others to understand its peculiarities. It 
jK)8ses8es, however, all the characteristics of a first-class Dravidian 
temple, and, as its date is perfectly well known, it forms a landmark 
of the utmost value in enabling us to fix the relative date of other 
temples. 

The sanctuary is said to have bfen built by Viswanath. the first 
king of the Nayak dynasty, a.d. 1520, which may possibly l)e the case ; 
but the temple itself certiiinly owes all its magnificence to Tirumulla 
Nayak, a.d. 1()2:^-1G57, or to his elder brother, Muttu Virappa, who 
preceded liim, and who built a mantapa, said to be the oldest thing 
now existing hei\3. The Kalyana mantapa is said to have been built 
A.D. 1707, and the Tatta Suddhi in 1770. These, however, are insig- 
nificant parts compared with those which certainly owe their origin 
to Tirumulla Nayak. 

The temple itself is a nearly regular rectangle, two of its sides 
measuring 720 ft. and 729 ft., the other two 8,S4 ft. and 852 ft. It 
possessed four gopuras of the first class, and five smaller ones ; a very 
beautiful tank, smTounded by arcades ; and a hall of 1000 cohunns, 
whose sculptures siirjmss those of any other hall of its class I am 
acquainted with. There is a small shrine, dedicated to the goddess 

' In tlie (leBcription of Tript's photo- , taken from Capt. Lyon's description of 
graph this dimension is (^ivcn as 117 ft. ! his pliotographs of the places. He de- 

' Most of these particulars, with thoso , votes twenty-six photos, to this temple 
that follow regarding the temples, are alone. 
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MiTiftlrRhi, the tutelary deity of the place, which occupies the space 
of fifteen columns, so the real number is only 985 ; but it is not their 
number but their maiTellous elaboration that makes it the wonder of 
the place, and renders it, in some respects, more remarkable than the 
choidtrie about which so much has been said and written. I do not 
feel sure that t"his hall alone is not a greater work than the ohoultrie ; 
taken in conjunction with the other buildings of the temple, it certainly 
forms a far more imposing group. 

As mentioned above, the gi'eat Vaishnava temple at Seringham 
owes all its magnificence to buildings erected during the reign of the 
Nayak dynasty, whose second capital was Trichinopoly, and where 
they often resided. Within a mile, however, of that much-lauded 
temple is another, dedicated to Siva, under the title of Jumbiikeswara, 
which, though not so large as that dedicated to Sri Rangam, far sur- 
passes it in beauty as an architec^tural object. The firat gateway of 
the outer enclosure is not lai'ge, but it leads direct to the centre of a 
hall containing some 400 pillars. On the right these open on a tank 
fed by a pei-petual spring, which is one of the wonders of the place.* 
-The corresponding space on the left was intended to l)e occupied by 
the GOO columns reijuisite to make up the 1000, but this never was 
completed. Between the two gopums of the second enclosure is a very 
beautiful portico of crucifonn shape, leading to the door of the sanc- 
tuary, which, however, makes no show externally, and ac^cess to its 
interior is not vouchsafed to the profane.^ The age of this temple is 
the same as that of its great rival, except that, Ixiing all of cne design, 
it probably was begim and completed at once, and from the simplicity 
of its parts and details may be earlier than the grwit buildings of 
Tirumulla Nayak. If we assume a.d. 1600, with a margin of ten or 
fifteen years either way, we shall probably not eiT much in its date. 

One of the groat charms of this temple, when I visited it, w.,s 
its purity. Neither whitewash nor red nor yellow piint had tlitn 
sullied it,-and the time-stain on the warm-tioloured granite was all 
that relieved its monotony ; but it sufficed, and it wtus a relief to 
contemplate it thus after some of the vulgarities I had seen. Now 
all this is altered. Like the pagodas at Ilamissenun, and moiv so 
those at Miidura, barbarous vulgarity has done its woi-st, and tie 
traveller is only too fully justified in the (•()iitem])t with which he 
speaks of these works of a great people which have fallen into the 
hands of such unworthy successors. 

' The view in this tcmplo in my * Pic- ' very much more cxtousive than my in- 
tnrcsque IlluBtrationB of Indian Archi- spec t ion of tlie part I was ollowtd acct^d 
tectme,' No. 21, ia taken from the corner to would have led me to 8upi»o-e. 1 do 
of this tank. not know, howiver, how far the phin cnu 

• There ia a native plan of tliis t<»nii)h* In? depenthnl upon. 
In tbe India Mnseum, which makoH it 
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idea of the arrangement of these edifices, and has the advantage of 
having heen bnllt on one plan, and at one time, without subsequent 
alteration or change. Like the little cell in the Tiruvalur temple 
(Woodcut No. 193), it has the singularity of being a double temple, 
the great square being divided into equal portions, of which one is 
dedicated to the god Siva, the other to his consort Parvati. The 
preceding plan (Woodcut No. 205) represents one of the halves, which, 
though differing in arrangement from the other, is still so like it as to 
make the representation and description of one sufficient for both. 

The general dimensions of the whole enclosure are 508 ft. bj 
756 ft., the larger dimension being divided into two equal portions of 
878 ft. each. There are three gateways to each half, and one in the 
wall dividing the two ; the principal gateway faces the entrance to 
the temple, and the lateral ones, are opposite each other. An outer 
portico precedes the great gateway, leading internally to a very 
splendid porch, which, before reaching the gateway of the inner 
enclosure, branches off on the right to the intermediate gateway, and 
on the left to the great hall of 1000 columns — 10 pillars in width by 
100 in depth. 

The inner enclosure is not concentric with the outer, and, as 
usual, has only one gateway. The temple itself consists of a cubical 
cell, surmounted by a vimana or spire, preceded by two porches, and 
surrounded by triple colonnades.. In other parts of the enclosure are 
smaller temples, tan?:s of water, gardens, colonnades, &c., but neither 
so numerous nor so various as are generally found in Indian temples 
of this class. 

The great 1000-pillired portico in the temple is one of the least 
poetic of its class in India. It consists of a regiment of pillars 10 
deep and extending to 100 in length, without any break or any open 
space or arrangement. Such a forest of pillars does, no doubt, produce 
a certain effect ; but half that number, if arranged as in some of the 
Ghalukyan or Jaina temples, would produce a far nobler impression. 
The aim of the Dravidians seems to have been to force admiration by 
the mere exhibition of inordinate patient toiL 

COMBACONUM. 

If the traditions of the natives could be trusted, Combaconum — 
one of the old capitals of the Chola dynasty — is one of the places 
where we might hope to find something very ancient. There are 
fragments of older temples, indeed, to be found everywhere, but none 
in 9itu. All the older buildings seem to have been at some time ruined 
and rebuilt, probably on the same site, but with that total disre^Mixl 
to antiquity which is characteristic of the Hindus in all ages. One 
portico, in a temple dedicated to Sri Rama, is very like that leading 
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from the second to the third gopura in the temple of Jumbiikeswara, 
described above, but, if anything, it is slightly more modem. There 
is also one fine goprn^ in the town, represented in the last wood- 
cut (No. 206). . It is small, however, in comparison with those we 
have just been describing, being only 84 ft. across and about 130 ft. 
in height. Those of Seringham and Msidura have, or were intended 
to have, at least double these dimensions. 

It is, however, a richly-oniamented example of its class, and the 
preceding woodcJut conveys a fair impression of the effect of these build- 
ings generally. It is not old enough to be quite of the best age, but it 
is still not so modem as to have lost all the character and expression 
of the earlier examples. 

CONJEVEKAM. 

Conjeveram is another city where tradition would lead us to 
expect more of antiquity than in almost any city of the south. It is 
said to have been founded by Adondai, the illegitimate son of Kolo- 
tunga Chola, in the 11th or 12th century, and to have succeeded 
Combaconum as the capital of the Chola Mandalam. Even before 
this, however, it is supposed to have been inhabited by Buddhists,* 
and that they were succeeded by Jains. If this is so, all that can be 
said is, that neither of these religions have left any traces of their 
existence on the spot, and many passages in the Mackenzie MSS. 
would lead us to sup{)ose that it was a jungle inhabited by savage 
Enrumbars when the Cholas took possession of it. 

Be this as it may, the two towns, Great and Little Conjeveram, 
possess groups of temples as picturesque and nearly as vast as any 
to be found elsewhere. The great temple at the first-named place 
possesses some first-class gopuras, though no commanding vimana. 
It has, too, a hall of 1000 columns, several large and fine mantapas, 
large tanks with flights of stone steps, and all the ixniuisites of a firat- 
class Dravidian temple, but all thrown together as if by accident. No 
two gopuras are opix)site one another, no two walls pirallel, and there 
is hardly a right angle about the place. All this creates a picturescjue- 
ness of effect seldom surpassed in these temples, but deprives it of that 
dignity we might expw^t from such parts if properly aiTanged. 

There may l)e some p:irt I did not see^ which may l)e older, but 
certainly none of the principal buildings are so old as Parvati's shrine 
at Chillambaram, but all seem equally to be anterior to the great 
building epoch of the Nayak dynasty. They probably are the last 
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' It is Buppoeed, erroneously, I liolieve : he indicatod. 
(• Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' , • I was too unwell when I vis tr<l 
(N.S.) vol. vi. p. 265), to bo the K«nchi- ! Conjeveram to make so onreful a survey 
pnram visited by Hioueu Thsang in 640. of its temples as I would hove wiHlieil 
Nttgapatam was more probably the place to have dono. 
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efforts of tl)e Gholas ; but here, again, whitewash and red paint have 
done so much to obliterate the record, that it is not safe to dogmatise 
regarding the age of any buildings in either of the two Conjeverams. 

Vellorb and Perooe. 

Although the temples at Vellore and at Peroor, near Coimbatore, 
can only rank among the second class as regards size, they possess 
poiticoB of extreme interest to architectural histoiy, and are con- 
sequently worthy of more attention than has been bestowed upon them. 
That at Vellore, however, is unfortunately situated in the fort occupied 
by the British, and has consequently been utilised as a store. Walls 
have been built between its piers, and whitewash and fittings have 
reduced it to that condition which we think appropriate for the 
noblest works of art in India. Enough, however, still remains to 
enable us to see that it is one of the most elegant as well as one of 
the oldest porches or mantapas in the south. As will be seen from 
the woodcut (No. 207), the Yalis and rearing horsemen are clearly 
and sharply cut, and far from being so extravagant as they sometimes 
are. The great cornice too, with its double flexures and its little 
trellice-work of supports, is not only veiy elegant in form, but one of 
those man'els of patient industry, such as are to be found hardly 
anywhere else. There arc many such cornices, however, in the south : 
one at Avadea Covill is deeper and more elaborate than even this one. 
The outer facing tlicro is said to be only about an inch in thickness, 
and its network of supjwi-ts is more elaborate and more delicate 
than those at Vellore, though it is difficult to understand how either 
was ever executed in so hard a material. The traditions of the place 
assign the erection of the Vellore porch to the year 1850, and though 
this is perhaps being too precise, it is not far from the truth. 
The bracket shafts (Woodcut No. 208) are similar but even more 
elegant than those in Parvati's porch at Chillambaram ; but they 
are — some of them at least — attached to the pier by very elegant 
open-work, such as is found in Pratapa Rudra's temple at Worangul 
(Woodcut No. 217) or in the windows at Hullabid. As both these 
examples are earlier than 1300, it might seem that this one was 
so also, but it is difficult to feel certain when comparing buildings so 
distant in locality, and belonging to different styles of art. On the 
whole, however, I am inclined to believe that between 1300 and 1400 
will be found the true date of this porch. 

The date of the porch at Peroor is ascertained within narrow 
limits by the figure of a Sepoy loading a musket being carved on the 
base of one of its pillars, and his costume and the shape of his arm 
are exactly those we find in contemjwraiy pictures of the wars of 
Auruugzebe, or the early Mahi-attas, in tlie beginning of the 18th 
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century. Aa shown in 'Woodfiut No. 209, tlie bracket sbafts are there 
attwshed to the piers as In Tirunmlla Nayak's buildings, and though 
the general character of the architecture is the same, there is a coarsc- 
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nesa in the details, and a marked inferiority in the figiire-Bcul]»tnrc', 
that betrays the distance of date l>etweeii tbise two examples. 

Slight as the difference miiy appear to the unpractised eye, it U 
within the four centuries that include the dates of these two huililiiigs 
(1350 to 1760) that practically the whole history of tlie Dr»vidia(i 
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temple architecture is included. There are rock-cut examples before 
the first date, and some structural buildings in Dharwar on a smaller 
scale, which are older, but it is safe to assert that nine-tenths, at least, or 
more, of those which are found south of the Tongabhadra, were erected 
between these dates. 

Of course it is not meant to assert that, before the first of these 
dates, there were not structural temples in the south of India. So 
far from this being the case, it seems nearly certain that during the 
six or seven centuries that clasped between the carving of the rocks 
at Mahavellipore and the erection of the Vellore pagoda, numerous 
buildings must have been erected in order that a style should be 
elaborated and so fixed that it should endure for five centuries after- 
wards, with so little change, and with only that degradation in detail, 
which is the fatal characteristic of art in India. 

It seems impossible that the horsemen, the Talis, and above all, 
the great cornice of double curvature, shown in the woodcut (No. 207), 
could have been brought to these fixed forms without long experience, 
and the diflficulty is to understand how they could ever have been 
elaborated in stone at all, as they are so unlike lithic forms found 
anywhere else ; yet they are not wooden, nor is there any trace in 
them of any of their details being derived from wooden architecture, 
as is so evidently the case with the Buddhist architecture of the 
north. The one suggestion that occurs to me is that they are derived 
from terra-cotta forms. Frequently, at the present day, figures of 
men on horseback larger than life, or of giants on foot, are seen near 
the village temples made of pottery, their hollow forms of burnt clay, 
and so burnt as to form a perfect terra-cotta sul)stance. Most of the 
figures also on the gopnras are not in plaster as is generally said, 
but are also formed of clay burnt. The art has certainly been long l 

practised in the south, and if we adopt the theory that it was used 
for many ornamental purposes before wood or stone, it will account, 
for much that is otherwise unintelligible in the arts of the south. 

VlJAYANAGAB. 

The dates 'just quoted will no doubt sound strange and prosaic to 
those who are accustomed to listen to the childish exaggerations of the 
Brahmans in speaking of the age of their temples. There is, however, 
luckily a test besides the evidence above quoted, which, if it could 
be perfectly applied, would settle the question at once. 

When in the beginning of the 14th century the Mahomedans from 
Delhi first made their power seriously felt in the south, they struck 
down the kingdom of the Hbisala Bellalas in 1310, and destroyed 
their capital of Ilullabid ; and in 1^522 Wonwigul, which had been 
previously attacked, was finally destroyed, and it is said they then 
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earned their victoriotiB anns as far as Bamnad. The MahomedanB 
did not, however, at that time make any permanent settlement in the 
south, and the consequence was, that as soon as the Hindus were able 
to recover from the panic, Bukka and Harihara, princes it is said of 
the deposed house of Worangul, gathered around them the remnants 
of the destroyed states, and founded a new state in the town of 
Yijayanagar on the Tongabhadra. An earlier city it is said had been 
founded there in 1118, by a Yijaya Rayal, but only as a dependency of 
the Mysore Raj, and there is consequently no reason for supposing that 
any of the buildings in the city belong to that period, nor indeed till 
the new dynasty founded by Bukka had consolidated its power, which 
was certainly not befoie the beginning of the 15th century. 

The city was finally destroyed by the Hahomedans in 1565, but 
during the two previous centuries it maintained a gallant struggle 
against the Bahmuny and Adil Shahi dynasties of Ealburgah and 
Bijapur, and was in fact the barrier that prevented the Moslems from 
taking possession of the whole country as far as Cape Comorin. 

Its time of greatest prosperity was between the accession of 
Krishna Deva, 1508, and the death of Achutya Rayal, 1542, and it is 
to their reigns that the finest monuments in the city must be ascribed. 
There is, perhaps, no other city in all India in which ruins exist in 
such profusion or in such variety as in Yijayanagar, and as they 
are all certainly compiised within the century and a half, or at the 
utmost the two centuries, that preceded the destruction of the city, 
their analogies afford us dates that hardly admit of dispute. 

Among those in the city the most remarkable is that dedicated 
to Yitoba, a local manifestation of Yishnu. It was erected by Achutya 
Bayal, a.d. 1529-1542, and never was finished ; and if it were not that 
no successor ever cares in India to complete the works b^nn by his 
predecessor, we might fancy the works were interrupted by the siege. 
The principal part of the temple consists of a porch, represented in 
the annexed woodcut (No. 210). It is wholly in granite, and carved 
with a boldness and expression of power nowhere surpassed in the 
buildings of its class.* As will be obseiTed, it has all the characteristic 
peculiarities of the Dravidian style : the bold cornice of double fiexure, 
the detached shafts, the Yalis, the richly-carved stylobate, &c. But 
what interests us most here is that it forms an exact half-way house in 
style between such porches as those at Yellore and Chillambaram, and 
that of Tirumulla Nayak at Mildura. The bracket shafts are detached 
here, it is true, but they are mere ornaments, and have lost their 
meaning. The cornice is as bold as any, but has lost its characteristic 



' I have never been able to ascertain ( dimensions and make even a sketch plan 
even approximately its dimensions. Hun- ' seems beyond the educational capacity 
dreds visit it, many have phot graphed, of our countrymen, 
some written descriptions, but to measure 1 
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supporte, and other changes have been made, which would inevitably 
have led in a short time to the new style of the Najak dynasty. 

The little building on the right is the car of the god, fonned of a 
single block of granite, with movubk wheels, but tliey are the only 
parte that move. There are, besides, either one or two pavilions, 
smaller, Imt similar in design to that reprosented in the woodcut, a 
gopura, and other adjuncts, which would be interesting, if wo had 
the means of comparing and describing them. 

Although the t«mpie of Vitoba is certaiidy one of the most remark- 
able ruins in India, and there are other temples of great beauty and 
extent in the capital, it is not tjuite clear that it is there the e/iffs- 
tTrnvfTf of this dynasty are to be found, but rather at a place called 
Tarputry, about one hundred miles a little cast of south from the 
capital. There are two temples there ; the one now in use, dodicnted 
to Vishnu, is the elder, and in so far as whitcwiksh and paint will 
allow one to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty ; but the wonders of the place are two gopiinis 
belonging to a now deserted temple on the banks of the ri('er, about a 
quarter of a mile from the others. One of these was apparently quite 
finished, the other never carriral higher than the perpendicular part. 
Id almoet all the gopuras of India this part is comparatively plain, 
all the figure-sculptura and ornament being reserved for the upper 
or pyramidal part. In this instance, however, the whole of the per- 
pendicalar part is covered with the most elaborate sculpture, cut with 
exquisite sharpness and precision, in a fine close-grained hornblende 
(?) stone, and prodna-s an eff("t rirhcr, and on the whole jierhaps in 
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better taste, than anything else in this style (Woodcuts Nos. 211, 212). 
It is difficult of course to institute a comparison between these 
gopuras and such works as Tirumulla Nayak's choultrie, or the (x>rridors 
at Ramisseram ; they are so different that there is no common basis 
of comparison but the vulgar one of cost ; but if (x>mpared with 
Hullabid or Baillur, these Tarputry gopuras stand that test better 
than any other works of the Vijayanagar Rajas. They are inferior, but 
not so much so as one would expect from the two centuries of decadence 
that elaps^ between them, and they certainly show a marked supe- 
riority over the great unfinished gopura of Tirumulla Nayak, which was 
commenced, as nearly as may be, one century afterwards. 

About fifty miles still further east, at a place called Diggu Hublnm, 
there is a large unfinished mantapa, in plan and design very like that 
of the temple of Yitoba at Vijayanagar, but its style and details are so 
much more like those of the Nayaks, that it must be at least a century 
more modem, and could not therefore have been erected before the de- 
struction of that capital in a.d. 1565. The dynasty, however, continued 
to exist for one or two centuries after that time, till the country was 
finally conquered by Tipu Sultan. It must have been by one of the 
expatriated rajas that this temple was erected, but by whom even 
tradition is silent. Whoever may have built it, it is a fine bold speci- 
men of architecture, and if the histoiy of the art in the south of India 
is ever seriously taken up, it will worthily take a place in the series as 
one of the best specimens of its age, wanting the delicacy and el^ance 
of the earlier examples, but full of character and merit.^ 

Conclusion. 

The buildings mentioned, and more or less perfectly described, in 
the preceding piges are in number rather more than one-third of 
the great Dravidian temples known to exist in the province. In im- 
portance and extent they certainly are, however, more than one- 
half. Of the remainder, none have vimanas, like that of Tanjore, 



' When I was in Madras, and indeed them, published this year (1875) an ar- 
np to the i)re8ent year, the temple on the count of what they paw in the * Calcutta 
hill of Tiipctty or Tinipetty was reputed Review.* As he exclaims, •*Anotler 
to be the richest, the most magnificent, of the illusions of my youth destroyed.'* 
as it was certainly tl e moat i-acred of ' The ti'mple is neither remarkable for its 
all those in the Presidency, ^o sacred, size nor its nagnificence. In these re- 
indeed, was it, tliat no unbelieving '. spects it is inferior to Conjeveram, 
foreigner had ever been allowed to climb j Seringham, and many others; and what- 
the holy hill (2500 ft. high) or profane ever may be done with its immeose re- 
its sacred precincts. In 1870, a party of venues, they certainly are not applied to 
police forced their way in, in pursuit of a j its adornment. It is a fair specimen of a 
murderer who had taken refuge tliere, Dravidinn temple of the second class, 1 ut 
and a Mr. Gribble, who accompanied . in a sad state ot dilapidation and disrepair. 
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nor corridors, like those of Ramisseram ; bat several have gopuras 
quite equal to or exceeding those mentioned above, and many have 
mantapas of great beauty and extent. Several — such as Avadea 
Covill, Yeeringepuram, Taramungulam, and others — possess features 
unsurpassed by any in the south, especially the first-named, which 
may, perhaps, be considered as one of the most elegant of its class, 
as well as one of the oldest. It would, however, be only tedious to 
attempt to describe them without plans to refer to, or more extensive 
illustrabions than are compatible with a work of this class. They 
are, however, worthy of more attention than has been paid to them, 
and of more complete illustration than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon them. Taken altogether, they certainly do form as extensive, 
and in some respects as remarkable, a group of buildings as are 
to be found in provinces of similar extent in any part of the 
world — Egypt, perhaps, alone excepted ; but they equal even the 
Egyptian in extent, and though at first sight so different, in some 
respects present similarities which are startling. Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate the whole, it may be mentioned that the gopuras, 
both in form and purpose, resemble the pylons of the Egyptian 
temples. The courts with pillars and cloisters are common to both, 
and very similar in arrangement and extent. The great mantapas 
and halls of 1000 columns reproduce the hypostyle halls, both in 
purpose and effect, with almost minute accuracy. The al)8ence of any 
central tower or viraana over the sanctuary is universal in Egypt, 
and only conspicuously violated in one instance in India. Their mode 
of aggregation, and the amount of labour bestowed upon them for 
labour's sake, is only too characteristic of both styles. There are, 
besides, many similarities that will occur to any one familiar with 
both styles. 

Is all this accidental ? It seems strange that so many coincidences 
should be fortuitous, but, so far as history affords us any information, 
or as any direct communication can be traced, we must for the present 
answer that it is so. The interval of time is so great, and tie mode in 
which we fancy we can trace the native growth of most of the features 
in India seem to negative the idea of an importation ; but there cer- 
tainly was intercourse between Egypt and India in remote ages, and 
seed may then have been sown which fructified long afterwards. 

If we were to tnist, however, to either tradition or to mytho- 
logical or ethnological coincidences, it is rather to Babylonia than 
to Egypt that we should look for the incunabula of what are found 
in southern India. But here the architectural argument is far from 
having the same distinctness ; and, in fact, whichever way we tmn, we 
are forced to confess that these problems are not yet ripe for solution, 
though enough is known to encourage the hoix^ that the time is not 
distant when materials will be gathered that will make all clear. 
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Palaces at Mddura and Tanjore— Garden Pavilion at Vijayanagar. 



Although, like all nations of Turanian race, the Dravidians were 
ext^jnsive and enthusiastic builders, it is somewhat singular that till 
they came in contact with the Mahomedans all their efforts in this 
direction should have l)een devoted to tlie service of religion. No 
trace of any civil or municipal building is to be found anywhere, 
though from the stage of civilization that they had attained it might 
be expected that such must have existed. What is, however, even 
more remarkable is, that kingdoms always at war with one another, 
and contending for supremacy within a limited area, might have been 
ex])ected to develop some sort of military architecture. So far, how- 
ever, as is now known, no castle or fortification of any sort dates 
from the Pandya, Chera, or Chola days. What is still more singular 
in a peo])le of Turanian blood is, that they have no tomlis. They 
seem always to have burnt their dead, and never to have collected 
their ashes or raised any mounds or memorials to their departed 
friends or great men. There are, it is true, numberless "Rude stone 
monuments " all over tlie south of India, but, till they are more 
thoroughly investigated, it is impossible to say whether they belong 
to the Dravidians when in a lower stage of civilization than when 
they became temple builders, or whether they belong to other under- 
lying races wlio still exist, in scattered fragments, all over the south 
of India, in a state bordering on that of savages.^ Whoever these 
Dolmens or stone circles may have belonged to, we know, at least, 
that they ne^•er were develojHid into architectural objects, such as would 
bring them within the scojxi of this work. Xo Dravidian tomb or 
cenotaph is known to exist anywhere. 

When, however, the Dravidians came in contact with the Mussul- 
mans this state of affairs was entirely altered, in so far, at least, as 
civil buildings were concerned. The palaces, the kutcherries, the 



* What I know on this subject I have already said in my work on • Rude Stono 
Monuments/ p. 455, et »eqq. 
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elephant-stables, and the dependencies of the abodes of the rajas at 
Vijayanagar and Madura, rival in extent and in splendour the temples 
themselves, and are not surpassed in magnificence by the Mahomedan 
palaces of Bijapur or Bidar. 

One of the most interesting peculiarities of these civil buildings 
is, that they are all in a new and different style of architecture from 
that employed in the temples, and the distinction between the civil 
and religious art is kept up to the present day. The civil buildings 
are all in what we would call a pointed-arched Moorish style — ^pic- 
turesque in effect, if not always in the best taste, and using the arch 
everywhere and for every purpose. In the temples the arch is never 
used as an architectural feature. In some places, in modern times, 
when they wanted a larger internal space than could be obtained 
by bracketing without great expense, a brick vault was introduced, 
— it may be said surreptitiously — for it is always concealed. Even 
now, ill building gopunis, they employ wooden beams, supported by 
pillars, as lintels, to cover the central openings in the upper })yra- 
midal part, and this having decayed, many of the most modern 
exhibit symptoms of decay which are not observable in the older 
examples, where a stone lintel always was employed. But it is not 
only in construction that the Dravidians adhere to their old forms 
in temples. There are, eajxxjially, some gopuras erected within the 
limits of this century, and erecting even now, which it re(|uires a 
practised eye to distinguish from older examples ; but with the civil 
buildings the case is (juite different. It is not, indeed, clear how 
a convenient palace could l)e erecUid in the trabeate style of the 
temples, unless, indeed, wood was very extensively employed, both in 
the supports and the roofs. !My conviction is, that this really was 
the case, and its being so, to a great extent, at lejist, accounts for 
their disappearance. 

The principal apartments in the palace at Mildura are situated 
round a courtyard which measures 244 ft. east and west by 142 ft. 
north and south, surrounded on all sides by arcades of veiy great 
beauty. The pillare which supjwrt the arches are of stone, 4() ft. 
in height, and are joined by foliated brick arcades of jj^vut elegance 
of design. The ^vhole of the ornamentation is worked out in the 
exquisitely fine stucco called "chunan," or shell lime, which is 
a characteristic of the Madras Presidency.^ On one side of the 
court stands the Swerga Vilasam, or Celestial Pavilion, formerly 
the throne-room of the palace, now used by the High Court of 



' Somemoucywaa, n)eli(ve,oxpeude(l purview of an Anglo-Saxon in make a 

(luring Lord Napu r'a Hdiniiiitit ration on plan of the place. It is consequently, 

the repaira of ihia court and its appur- very diOioult to dt^scfjU' it. 
teni^np^ but it w^8 quito beyond the ' 
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Justice. It IB an ucaded octagon, covered b; a dome 60 ft. in 
diameter and 60 ft. in height. On anoth^ Bide of this comt 
iB placed the splendid hall shown in the annexed woodcnt (Ko. 
213), the two correapondiug ^ith the Dewanni Khas and Dewanni 
.^um of Mshomedan palaces. This one, in ite glory, most have 
been as fine as any, barring the material. The hall itself is said 
to be 120 ft. long by 67 ft. wide,' and its height to the centre 
of the roof is 70 ft. ; but, what is more important than Ite dimen- 
sions, it poesesses all the structural proiuiety and character of a 
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flothic building. It is evident that if the Hindi;is had persevered 
a little longer in tiiis direction they might have accomplished some- 
tliing that would have surpassed the works of their masters in this 
form of art. In the meanwhile it is cuiious to observe that the 
same king who built the choultries (Woodcuts Nos. 202, 208 and 204) 
built also this hall. The stylu of the one is as different from that of 
tlie other aa Classi<! Italian from Medieval Gotliic : the one as much 
o\'er ornamented as the other is too plain for the purposes of a palace, 

' DcBdiptian uttacliod to Tripu's PhotogmphB. 
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bub both among the beet things of their claea whioh have been bnilt 
io the ootmtry wheie they are found. 



The modem dynasty ot Tanjore was founded by Eccoj'i, a brother 
of SLvagi, the great ILibratta chief, during the decline of the M^ora 
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dynaal^ in 1673. The palace was prolxiblj commeDced shortlj after- 
H-ards, but the greater part of ite buildingB belong to the 18tb oentnry, 
and some extend even into the 10th. 

It IB not aniike the Mitdnra palace in arrangement — is, indeed, 
evidently copied from it — nor very different in style ; but the orna- 
mentation is coaracr and in more vul!^<tr taste, ae might be expected 
from our knowledge of tlie pL-ople who erected it (Woodcut Xo. 214). 
In some of the apartments this is carried so far as to bt«ome almoet 
offensive. One of the most striking peculiarities of the palace is the 
roof of the great hall externally. As you approach Tanjore, you see 
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tv.0 great vimanaa, not nnlike each other in dimensions or outline, 
and al a distance can hardly distinguish which belongs to the great 
temple. On closer inspection, however, that of the palace turns ont 
to be made np of dumpy pilasters and fat balusters, and ill-designed 
nioutdiugs of Italian architecture, mixed up with a few details of 
Indian art ! A more curious and tasteless jumble can hardly be 
found in Calcutta or Lucknow. 

The palace bnildinsre at Yijayanaf^ar are much more detached and 
scattered than those either at Tanjore or Maduni, but they are older, 
and probably reproduce more nearly the arrangementa of a Hindu 
j^ince'a reeideuce, before they fell cuniplutely under the sway of 



